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PREFACE* 


On receipt of Resolution, dated 23rd June, 1868, of the Hon’ble 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, regard¬ 
ing the compilation of a Gazetteer or Historical and Statistical 
Memoir of each district of these Provinces, Mr. C. A. Daniel!, 
who then officiated as Magistrate and Collector of Bulandshahar, 
divided the work as regarded his district among his subordinate 
officers. The portion of the work originally allotted to me was 
the chapter on the Antiquities of the District. On receipt of a 
subsequent Circular (No. 6 A., dated 8th July, 1868), I was desired 
to give an account of the places of pilgrimage, with notes of the 
objects of adoration or pilgrimage, dates of fairs and their locality, 
and tribes and peculiar sects, with notes of their habits, &c. Before 
the officers with whom I was associated in the work could com¬ 
mence their respective labours, they were removed to other appoint¬ 
ments; but the circumstance of my remaining here enabled me to 
undertake and carry to completion that portion which it had been 
arranged I should undertake, and gave me the opportunity also of 
entering upon and finishing the other portions of the work. 

The difficulties I had to contend with were various. There 
were no official records prior to 1857 to refer to, neither had I 
access to any good library of reference ; besides which my leisure 
hours were limited, and the language in which I wrote was not my 
mother-tongue. If the Memoir is therefore defective, I trust the 
reasons I have advanced will be a sufficient excuse. 

To elegance of style I make no pretension, and I trust my 
shortcomings in that respect will be overlooked. 




1 ftm aware that, some portions of the compilation will not 
interest the English reader; yet I have allowed them to stand, in 
the hope they may prove' interesting to my countrymen, for whose 
use I hope to translate the Memoir into the Vernacular. 

In spelling Indian names I have adhered to Dr. Hunter’s 
system of transliteration, which seems to me to ensure more 
accuracy than the arbitrary system in vogue. The table given 
below explains the system adopted. 

On imormation connected with local subjects I received con¬ 
siderable assistance from my friend, Moulvi Muhammad Bakhsb, 
Honorary Magistrate of Chapr&wat, in this district, and I acknow¬ 
ledge the same with thanks. 

Bulandshahab: \ 

3rd September , 1872. / LACIIMAN SINGH. 


HINDI ALPHABET, WITH ITS ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS. 
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HINDI ALPHABET WITH ITS ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS. —( Concluded .) 
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RESOLUTION. 

Gbneral Department. 

Dated Allahabad , the 23rd June , 1868. 

Resolution by the Tloii’ble the Lieutenant- Governor of the North- Western Pro¬ 
vinces , regarding the compilation of Gazetteers ,” or Historical and 
Statistical Memoirs for the several Districts of the North- Western Pro¬ 
vinces. 

Read— 

Letters from the Government of India, Home Department, dated the 30th May, 1867, and 
31 st March, 1868, calling attention to the compilation of the “ Central Provinces 
Gazetteer,” and desiring that “ steps may be taken to initiate a similar work for the 
North-Western Provinces.” 

Ordered, that the following Minute be recorded :— 

In 1844 Mr. Thomason laid down a plan for the preparation of an histori¬ 
cal and statistical report for every district in these Provinces. The orders are 
preserved in Appendix XXIV. of the “ Directions to Collectors.” The instruc¬ 
tions are so full and practical, that in now reviving the plan with reference 
to the foregoing despatch, I cannot do better than extract them in full:— 

“ IsA—It is very desirable to collect together all the statistical information 
which has been acquired during the late settlement, to throw it into a convenient 
form, and publish it for general information. The object of the undertaking 
is strictly practical. It should form an official history of each district, and 
contain all that will enable the public officers of Government to understand the 
peculiarities of the district, and conduct its administration. 

u 2nd . —There should be a separate volume for each district as at present 
constituted. 

u 3rd. —Each volume should consist of three parts—the narrative, the tabu¬ 
lar, and the geographical. 

u 4 th. —The narrative portion should comprise in the first place a general 
account of the whole district—its position, features, capabilities, history before 
our acquisition of the country and since as far as can be known, when it 
assumed its present limits, what changes have occiUTed in the judicial, 
magisterial, or revenue jurisdictions. Lists of judges, collectors and magis¬ 
trates, with dates of assuming charge ; dates of introduction of special 


measures, <f. special commission under Regulation I., 1821, Maafeo deputy 
collectors’ commission under III., 1828; dates on which changes of system 
took effect, such as cessation of powers of provincial courts, conferment of cri¬ 
minal powers on sessions judges, &e. 

“ 5/A.—Local division should be stated,—pergunnahs, tehsoels, thannahs, 
xnoonsiffees. These may conveniently be tabulated in the body of tbe nar¬ 
rative, and should show the pergunnahs, &c,, geographically arranged from 
N. W. to S. E., and the area, jumma, population of each. 

u 6th .—From generals tko account should proceed to details, pergunnah 
by pergunnah, arranged in the order in which they stand in the table. 

“ 7th. —The fiscal history of each pergunnah should be given—former 
assessments as contrasted with the present. A correct jumma wasilbakee, 
from the commencement of our rule to tho present time, would be most 
curious, if it could be given. This should be according to the fuslee year 
up to 1840-41, and after that the commercial year. There should also be 
a note of all sums remitted as irrecoverable from first to last, with mention of 
the year for which and in which remitted. 

u 6th. —The tenures should be described and classed as accurately as may 
be, and all peculiarities of the agricultural population shown,—their tribe or 
caste, early history, present state, rank, and character. 

“ 9th . —Tho chief towns should be mentioned—their size, products, rise, 
former state, present state, probable prospects. 

a 10th.— Any remarkable" suits or proceedings should bo noticed,—the 
dissolution of old farms or talookas; the fall of old influential families, or 
tho rise of new ones; effects of tho special commission; general effect of 
revenue and judicial system, whenever observable, as transferring property 
from one class of men to another. 

“ 11/7*.—The fullest particulars should be given regarding tho last settle¬ 
ment,—when commenced, by whom conducted, when completed, and on what 
principle: how it has subsequently worked. Settlement reports should bo 
printed entire in an appendix, 

“ 12/Vi. —Statistical information should be given regarding education, 
the number of schools and scholars, the subjects taught, and emoluments 
of teachers. 

“ 13/A.—Means of improvement,—.rivers capable of being turned to 
account for purposes of irrigation or navigation, markets which might be 


( viii. ) 

opened by new roads, tanks, reservoirs, bunds which might be formed, 
drainage where required. 

“ lith .—All the authorities on which the statements are based should be 
carefully given, whether books, official records, or personal observation. 0 ” 

The idea conveyed in the above orders was but imperfectly realized. 

tioorgaon. j Aliygurh. j Futtehpore. Mfiinoirs of the kind contemplated have 

Budaon. | Cawnpore. | Goruckpore. been prepared and published only for 

the districts in the margin. 

Another settlement has now come round, and the opportunity is suitable 
for fully carrying into effect the views sketohed out by Mr. Thomason. 

Ample materials are at hand, and the work can at once be taken up for 
the permanently-settled districts, and for those in which the new settlement 
has been concluded. Where the settlement is yet in progress, or in prospect, 
it will bo better to defer commencement until the settlement has been com¬ 
pleted, but it will not be necessary to wait until the settlement has been con¬ 
firmed by Government. 

For the districts in which reports were prepared under the orders of 1844, 
it will be necessary to embody information upon lubsequent ©vents, and gene¬ 
rally to complete and improve the work. 

For the rest, the compiler will have the reports of the former and present 
settlements, and such papers as the published narratives of events in 1857-58, 
census reports, papers regarding famines, the volume of u Selections from the 
Revenue Records of the North-Western Provinces in 1818,*’ published by the 
Foreign Department in 1866, and such like. 

The effects of the mutiny year and of subsequent proceedings upon pro¬ 
perty, and upon any classes of the community chiefly affected thereby fot better 
or for worse, should be clearly brought out. All leading events materially 
touching the people, or the administration of any department, such as famines, 
floods, extensive hail-storms, epidemics, should be traced. Curious and import¬ 
ant information might also be obtained as to the course of prices-current from 
very early times to the present. 


* The tabular and geographical instructions have been omitted, and also those for the 
preparation of mouzawar lista. Some of the latter proved of much use after the destruction 
of records in 1857; but they are too bulky for the work. 




The leading effects of canal irrigation should be noticed ou the habits 
and growth of the population, on the spring level of the country, and on the 
climate. Similarly, changes in the amount and direction of the local or general 
trade, both oxport and import, since the introduction of railways; the growth 
of new towns and cusbas, the decline of old ones; any symptoms of the change 
in population from agricultural occupations to urban life and trade, or vias 
versa; growth or decrease of jungles, forest trees, &c., and all such matters. 

The tabular portion should contain all necessary statistics of area, popu¬ 
lation, revenue, education, mortuary returns, and the like. 

The area table, besides tbe ordinary entries of cultivated, fallow, and 
barren waste, will show details of irrigated and unirrigated land,—the latter 
being distinguished into what is irrigated from wells, canals, and other sources. 

The population table should show, if possible, the returns of every previous 
census, with such particulars of caste and employment as may be available. 
The number of souls in towns containing above 5,000 should bo stated. 

The revenue table should give the results by pergunnahs, with the rate of 
incidence on the total—malgoozaree and cultivated—areas, and the assessment 
of former settlements should, as far possible, be given. 

Revenues from other sources than land assessment should also be noted. 

The education table should contain a list of all colleges, schools, and 
village schools, with the average attendance at the time being. 

The mortuary table will contain all details available from the time the 
returns were first set on foot. 

There should be a map for each tehseolee or pergunnah, showing chief 
towns, markets, and police posts, and the outline of the revenue and civil 
sob-divisions, tho customs line, canals and rajbuhas, railways, and main roads. 

In the circular of 1844 it was directed that vernacular words and names 
should be “ turned into English according to the plan of the Record Com¬ 
mittee,”—See Appendix I., Directions to Settlement Officers. “ This scheme 
was adopted by tho Record Committee in 1821. It has therefore the sanction 
of official authority, and is besides recommended as that which an English¬ 
man would naturally adopt, without aiming at great refinement or accuracy.” 
Names and places must therefore be written according to the commonly 
received orthography. Indeed, to adopt the scientific mode of transliter- 


lion in tlie body of such works would produce confusion and embarrassment, 
and greatly detract from their value and practical use for administrative 
ends. But in order to secure the means of strict accuracy for literary purposes, 
an appendix will be added to each volume, giving the chief names of rivers* 
cities, towns, temples, hills, or other objects, as well as the names of the leading 
families or chief men adverted to in the body of the work, in the manner shown 
in the following table:— 


Name as writ¬ 
ten in this 
work. 

JSame in 

Vernacular , 

Same accord¬ 
ing to Asiatic 
Society’s spell¬ 
ing. 

Remarks. 

Persian. 

Hindee. 

Cawnporc, 



Kanhpur, ... 

Head-quarters 
of the district. 

ruttchpovo, 


... 

Fathpdr, ... 

Do, 

Futtehgurh, 


• •• 

Fathgarh, ... 

Do. 

Susoor Khideree, 


TO toT 

SasurKhaderi, 

A river. 

Peopui, 



Pi pal, 

A tree. 

Burgud, 



Bargad, 

Do. 


Further instructions for this mode of transliteration will be issued sepa¬ 
rately, 

A few years ago an effort was made to provide fuller materials for 
u Thornton’s Gazetteerthese were obtained from the various districts, and 
were compiled by Mr. Dale ; but the new edition of that work has not yet been 
published in England. The original materials have, however, been preserved* 
and have now been returned to each district* where they will be * available for 
the purposes of the present work. 

I do not desire to impose the task upon any special functionary. I am 
well aware that it will only be satisfactorily performed by those who possess 
a taste for this special kind of employment, and the consequent disposition to 
take it up with zeal for its own sake. Among the settlement officers and the 
numerous assistants now attached to that department, there must be many whoso 
position and duties would peculiarly qualify them to compile a work of the kind 
















intended; and I feel safe in trusting to the public spirit, zeal, and literary 
powers of this class, and of the junior officers of the service at large, promptly 
and effectively to carry out the plan* . It would be a reproach to the North- 
Western Provinces if volunteers in sufficient numbers were not forthcoming 
for the work. Useful gazetteers have been published for the districts in the 
Central Provinces : the Government of India expects similar compilations from 
all other Administrations; and we, to whom the project has been so long 
familiar, ought not to be behindhand. 

It should be kept in view that these works are intended not only for Eng¬ 
lish readers, but for the native public also; and for their benefit the Memoirs 
will eventually be translated. It is possible, indeed, that native writers might 
be found competent to aid in compiling chapters, or even a complete memoir, 
the contents of which would be useful for the English work. The present 
Minute should be, with this view, translated and published in the Oordoo 
Gazette . 

I look to the Commissioners of Divisions to keep these instructions in view, 
and from time to time, as opportunity offers, to endeavour to make suitable 
arrangements for carrying them into effect, and for encouraging some well 
qualified officer in each district to take up the work in earnest. 


W. MUIR. 
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CIRCULAR No. 6A. of 1868. 

Dated Allahabad, the 8th June, 1868. 

From — Secretary to Government, North - Western Provinces, 

To— 

Sib, —Referring to Resolution No. 2799, dated 23rd ultimo, regarding 
the preparation of statistical memoirs for these Provinces, the Lieutenant- 
Governor is pleased to circulate the annexed papers, which show the rule 
upon which the transliteration of names in the appendix of names, &c., should 
be formed, and also the kind of geographical and antiquarian information 
which the Geographical Society of Bombay suggest should be given, 

I have, &c., 

R. SIMSON, 

Secretary to the Government, 

North-Western Provinces. 

(COPY). 

Plan of a proposed Index or List of the Geographical Names in India, in Verna¬ 
cular and English Spellings, icith Memoranda —> Geographical, Etymological , 
Antiquarian , and Statistical. 

The Committee of the Geographical Society of Bombay, appointed 
to prepare a vernacular and English index; or list of the principal places, rivers, 
mountains, &c., in India, have agreed on the following statement of the outline 
of a general plan to guide them in the formation of the proposed index, and to 
enumerate the particulars it might properly include. 

2. The object of the list is primarily geographical and etymological , but 
the Committee hope information may bo placed at their disposal to enable them 
to make it also historical and statistical. They do not contemplate the compi¬ 
lation of a gazetteer; but such an index will form an essential preliminary and 
basis for a full gazetteer of India,—a work of which the want is becoming 
greatly felt. 

3. The Committee, therefore, consider that a full index of the kind ought 
to embrace the following;— 
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1,-^Names of all towns, villages of any size or note, railway stations, &e., 
with the talooka and district or state in which each is situated, and 
its longitude and latitude. 

To this it seems desirable to add, where known, the population; name 
of the river or stream on which each is situated ; altitude above 
the sea-level; the dates and names of founders ; the etymology of 
the name ; the Sanskrit or ancient name; and notes of connected 
events, peculiar products or manufactures ; places of note, temples, 
commemorative pillars, &c., in their vicinity, with reference to fuller 
descriptions already published. 

2»—-NameS'of the talookas or divisions in each district, with the area, chief 
town, and population. 

3. —Shrines and places of pilgrimage, with notes of the objects of adoration 

or pilgrimage; dates of fairs, &c., and precise locality. 

4. —Rivers, tbeir rise, course, and confluence or debouchure ; lakes, with 

their size or area and products; hot springs, with their temper¬ 
ature. 

5. —Mountain ranges, with average heights ; peaks with their greatest 

altitude ; hill forts, with notes of events connected with them, and 
their present condition. 

6. —Valleys, plateaux, &o., having particular designations, with notes on 

their peculiarities. 

7. —Tribes and peculiar sects, with notes of their habitats, castes, race, 

peculiar deities, occupations, &c. 

The notes alluded to under the above heads are not intended to bo lengthy, and 
in few cases need extend to half a dozen lines, but generally may be restricted 
to one or two, whilst all detailed information collected might be preserved by 
the Geographical Society for reference. 

4. If this plan can be well filled up, the proposed list will include as many 
as possible, if not all, of the names on the maps of Eennell, Arrowsmith, Allen, 
Walker, and Keith Johnston, and in the road-books, with many others in 
addition. It would thus be of considerable extent, and require a large amount 
of patient labour, besides the collection of much information that has never yet 
been brought together from the many districts of so vast a country. 


5. Tlie forms in which the Committee propose to compile the names are 
two-fold, lstf—Every name must be given in the characters of the vernacular 
or vernaculars of the district in which it occurs, and in the language to 
which the name belongs. Thus purely Muhamadan names must be given 
in Oordoo, and in the characters of the Hindoo dialect of the place ; and Hindoo 
names in the form or forms used by educated Hindoos of the vicinity, 
whether Hindi,' Bengali, Punjabi, Kashmiri, Sindhi, Kaehhi, Gujarati, 
Marathi, Ooriya, Telugu, Tamil, Malayalim, Singalese, or Burmese ; hut 
for convenience in printing, it may be found best to use the Devnagari 
alphabet, for all the Sanscritic dialects at. least. To guide in deciphering 
the various characters, and prevent mistakes iii printing, each name should bo 
followed by its transliteration into Roman characters according to a uniform 
alphabet. This will be of special value in all manuscript lists sent to the 
Committee. And as the alphabet, of Sir Win. Jones, as now written by the 
Boyal Asiatic and othor Societies and by most Orientalists, is familiar to many, 
the Committee would employ it for this purpose, and prepare alphabets of the 
different Indian languages for the use of those who may assist them. The 
Committee would gladly have availed themselves of the spelling iu published 
vernacular maps and books, but have found, in the best of these, instances of 
transliteration from common English spellings, and therefore cannot depend 
upon them as trustworthy oven for those districts for which they are able to 
obtain such aid ; and they recommend that the vernacular orthography of the 
names be collected afresh, together with other information. 2nd .—Besides the 
vernacular, the English spellings in common use and on the trigonometrical 
survey maps will be given; and both the English and vernacular forms will 
bo so arrauged that, either being known, the name will be at once found in its 
alphabetical place in the index. 

6. To these the Committee hope to be able to add any peculiar forms of 
Indian names found in the best-known historical and descriptive works in India, 
such as the writings of Orme, Dow, Elphinstone, Grant Duff, Mill, Wilson, 
Thornton, Montgomery Martin, Bennell, Hamilton, &c.; also the Greek and Sans¬ 
crit ancient names so far as they have been identified by Lasson, De Saint- 
Martin, Cunningham, &c. 

7. As to the modes of spelling, it is well known that the Indian 
Universities and Oriental scholars are in favour of writing names as transliterated 
from the vernacular orthography, whilst popular feeling is probably averse 
to any change in the prevalent variety. This list or index interferes with 
neither, further than to bring them together. By giving the names in native 
characters, their otymologies as well as pronunciation will be much better 


preserved than by any mode of transliteration alone on any system whatever; 
and no name will be entered whose vernacular spoiling has not been obtained. 
The transliterated spellings will serve as a check on typographical errors ; and 
the ordinary spellings will make the list generally useful to all Europeans, 
especially to such as are not thoroughly acquainted with the geography of 
the country, and will adapt it as an index to all maps of India. 

8. Considering the nature and extent of the work, the Committee—whilst 
they would gladly prepare forms of the returns required, with instructions 
respecting the particulars to be entered, &c., and systematic alphabets for 
transliterating the various languages so as to prevent mistakes and confusion, 
and whilst ready to do their best in compiling and editing the information 
placed at their disposal—feel that they must be mainly dependent upon fresh 
information from each locality. And believing as they do, that, with adequate 
assistance, such a list or index would be of permanent value to all connected 
with this country, they recommend the Geographical Society to bring the 
matter before the Government of Bombay, w T ith the request that the Committee 
and Society bo afforded that assistance in procuring the desiderated informa¬ 
tion which Government alone can afford, by obtaining the services of its 
officers in the revenuo and educational departments and others in collecting 
the vernacular names and other required particulars from the various districts 
of the Presidency ; and that the Government of Bombay graciously use its 
influence in obtaining for the Society similar assistance from the other Govern¬ 
ments of India, ... , 

The Roman Alphabet adapted for Indian Languages . " 

Hindi . Persian . 


A. 

a 

short, as u in English bztt, 

% * 

I- 

A 

a 

long, as a in far, bar, ... 

*n. 

- T , 

A ’A* 

a ’a 

do. semi-vowel, ... 

— 

£ 

Ai 

ai 

gutturo-palatal diphthong, as in English 





aisle, or nearly as in German Kaiser, ... 

$ 


Au 

au 

gutturo-labial, as ou in English lout or 





sound, or au in the German Haus,.., 


/-/ 

B 

b 

as in English, 

«r 



* The alternative forms are not Wilson’s. They are recommended as the diacritical 
marks attached to them can be produced,with greater case and saying of time, or are more <jon- 
yenienfc than those proposed by him. 
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The Roman Alphabet adapted for Indian Languages. 

Hindi. Persian. 


Bh 

bh 

nearly as in English abhor, 

. . m 



C 

c 

not to be used in transliteration, 




Ch 

ch 

as in church, ... 

M# 


e 

CLh 

chh 

aspirated cli, ... 

• •• 



I) 

d 

dental, as th in English that, the, &e. 

r M 



Ph 

dh 

aspirated d, ... 

.. 


*>* 

P 


lingual, as d in English, ... 

... 

w 

5 

i)h 

dh 

aspirated English d, 

... 

$ 

0)3 

E 

0 

long, as a in English pate, mate, <fcc.; as the 





first e in German «dol, or in French 





Lumi&ro, or Italian Lumi^ra, 

... 

s 


E 

a 

short, as e in bet, pet, men, &e., 

... 



F 

f 

as in English, 

««• 


J 

a 

g 

always hard, as in gone, ... 

.. • 

n 

J 

Gh 

g h 

aspirated g, ... 

... 



Gh 

gb 

deeply guttural gh, 

••• 

— 

i 

PE 

hh 

as in English, ... 


% 

M) 

HE 

hh 

a deeply guttural b s M , 

• •• 

c 

H 

h 

a soft flatus, ... 

... 

# 

# 


I 

i 

short, as i in English hill, mill, &c., 

• •• 


l 

1 

i 

long, as the diphthongs in English meet, 





peel, leave, or in French qui, 


£ 

sf 

J 

j 

as in English, 

... 

si 

G 

Jh 

jb 

aspirated j, ... 

. « 



K 

k 

as in English,... 

... 

SR 

kJ 

K 

k 

very sharp guttural, ... 


— 

3 

Kb 

kh 

aspirated k, ... 

• • * 



Kb 

kh 

sharp aspirated guttural, ... 

• a* 

_ 

t 

L 

1 

as in English, ... 



J 

M 

m 

as in English, 

• •a 


r 

ST 

n 

as in English, ... 

••• 

«! 

& 

O 

« 

a cerebral, ... 

• •• 

01 

mm 


<SL 
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The Roman Alphabet adapted for Indian Languages • 

Hindi Persian . 




as in English hang, bang, 

W- 

— 

Nn 

nn 

as in French Anjou, 



— 


ttfi 

nasal mark, as n in the French bon, ... 


— 

0 

0 

always long, as in English mote, boat, 





pole, &e., ... . 

**• 


r>» 

p 

, P 

as in English, 



V 

Ph 

ph 

aspirated p, 

... 

t?i 


R 

r 

as in English, 

♦** ... 


> 

B 

T 

nearly as in English burr^ 

¥ 

) 

Ri 

ri 

short lingual vowel, 

••• ... 


— 

Ri 

p 

long do, 

M* ... 

r 



S 

s 

as in English, 

••• Ml 


U" 

SS 1 

S3 

a palatal s> ... 

••• ... 


— 

SQ 

W 

as in French 5 a, 

••• ... 


kJ* 

§S 

Is 

a very sharp English s, 

... 

— 

& 

Sh 

sh 

as in English sash, 

Mt 



T 

t 

as t in French, Italian, 

German, &c. % 



Th 

th 

as th in English theory, theology, &c., 



T 

t 

lingual, hard, as in English trumpet,... 

3 

* cl> 

Th 

th 

aspirated English t, 

••• ... 

3 

1 * 

T 

It 

a sharp French t, 

••• * **• 

— 

Ic 

U 

11 

short, as in English full, push, put 





(present tense), 

... 

3 

• 0 

1 > 

if 

£ 

long, as in moot, rule, 

... 



V 

w 

n 

w / 

as in English, 

••• ... 

/V 


> 

X 

£ 

not to be used. 

V . 



Y 

y 
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ERRATA. 



At page 17, line 22, for—revived read revised. 

,, 18, line 29, for—Lai, Kh&ni read Lalkhani. 

„ 25, line 2, omit the words Puhasu, Abdool Lateef Khan of 

42, line 22, for—Cawnpur read Khanpur. 

„ 47, line 3, for—zamindari read zamindar. 

„ 74, line 9, for—out of above sum read out of the above sum, 

„ 104, line 33, for—Act XIII. read Act VIII. 

„ 111, line 15, for—Kameshvvar read Uajeshwar. 

„ 131, line 23, omit Rs. 

„ 132, line 12, for—cast read last. 

„ 134, line 23, for—Thekabati read Skekhawat. 

„ 150, line 13, omit being. 

„ 151, in the last line, for—all Pedalliw&l read called Palli^raL 

„ 160, line 9, for— Bkugwax read lihagwat. 

„ 172, lino 21, omit in. 




HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL 

MEMOIR OF BULANDSHAHAR. 

CHAPTER I. 

GEOGRAPHY AND GENERAL HISTORY. 

The District of Bulandsliahar lies between N. Lat. 28°-2 / -45" and 28°-43', 
and E. Long. 77 0 -25' and 78°-32 / -30 /7 . It is comprised in the Mirath Division 
of the North-Western Provinces of the Presidency of-Fort William in Beng&l, 
and is bounded on the north by the District of Mirath, on the east by the 
Ganges, on the south by the District of Aligarh, and on the west by the river 
Jamna. Its average length from north to south is 35 miles, and from east to 
west 55 miles, the total aroa according to the latest survey being 1,908 square 
miles. The temperature varies from the freezing point in winter to about 110° 
of Fahrenheit in summer. The soil is chiefly a rich loam, called Seotd, tho 
peculiar quality of which is that it assumes a light grey colour when dry, and 
a rich dark colour when moistened. This soil is fertile where free from admix¬ 
ture of sand, and poor where not. Tho other descriptions of soil are Ddkrd, or 
stiff clayey land ; BhM , or sandy soil; and Pilotd , or yellowish sand. The last 
two are the poorest. Lands in tho valley of the rivers are called Khddar , 
whilst those unaffected by the river are called Bdngar . Previously to tho 
construction—or rather opening—of the Ganges Canal, tho water-level was 
generally about eighteen feet below the surface of the earth, but now it is only 
twelve feet in villages affected by the canal. The elevation of the district above tho 
sea-level varies from 820 feet in the north-west to 745 in the south-east, tho 
general surface being remarkably level. 

For means of communication and carriage this district is most favour¬ 
ably situated. The Jamnft and Ganges flow along tho western and eastern 
sides for about 40 and 45 miles respectively, while tho Ganges Canal—a 
navigable channel—passes down the centre for 38 miles. There are four stations 
of tho East Indian Railway and two of tho Oudh and Ruhelkhaud line in the 
district; the Grand Trunk Road divides it into nearly two equal parts, and 
runs 34 miles through it, while its Delhi branch runs another 37 miles ; a 
metalled road from SikandaraMd to Anftpshahar (35 miles), another from 
An&pshahar to Aligarh (21 miles), and a third from Bulandshahar to Jh&jhar 
(15 miles), besides the railway feeders, are usually in good order ; and raised, 
though not metalled, country roads arc to be found in every part of tho 
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district. There are no hills or lakes. The principal rivers are the Ganges, 
Jamnft, Kali Nadi, and Hindan. The Karon and Choiya are mere rivulets, 
which flow during the rains only. 

The area, classified according to the returns of 1871, stands thus :— 
Cultivated ... f BaM *** 424 ’ 636 acre8 'l Total ... 851,366 acres. 

Cultivable waste, 200,254 ac: 

Revenue-free, 39,975 , 

Fallow of one year, 6,040 , 


Total ... 1,222,596 


The cultivated area divided into irrigated and unirrigated stands as under r— 


Irrigated from the canal 

/ Rabt ... 79,726 

— t Kharif... 42,242 

acres 

77 J 

=121,968 

acres 

Ditto from other sources 

f Rabt ... 137,676 
•"l Otari/... 28,605 

acres | 

=166,281 

79 

Total 

(Rabt ... 217,402 
"•\ Kharif ... 70,847 

acres 1 

» / 

=288,249 

77 

Deduct for area cropped in 

both fasala 


69,561 

acres 

Balance—Irrigated area 

... 

• • • 

218,688 

79 

Uuirrigated area 

... 

... 

632,678 

77 

Total cultivated area ... 


851,366 

77 




Culturable... • 
Barren 




\ 


Total ... 246,869 „ 

... 124,361 „ 


The population of the district, according to the last three censuses, was 
as follows :— 



Agricultural , 

Non-agriculturai 


Total . 



Total. 

Hindus. 

Mussul¬ 

mans. 

Total. 

Hindus. 

Mussal- 

rnans. 

Total. 

Hindus. 

Mussal- 

mans. 

In 1847... 
In 1863... 
In 1366... 

353,298 

383,479 

395,601 

309,237 

335,708 

345,373 

44,061 

47,771 

50,228 

346,095 

396,863 

404,830 

261,614 

297,988 

305,598 

84,481 

96,875 

99,232 

699,393 

778,342 

800,431 

570.851 

633,696 

650,971 

128,542 

144,646 

149,460 


The increase in 1865 was entirely owing to the transfer of thirty-three 
villages from the Dehll District after the census of 1853. 

The principal castes and towns of the district are given in separate 
chapters in the sequel. There are no manufactures of importance in the 
district, except perhaps the turbans made at Sikandarabad. But as a grain- 
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producing tract it is ono of the first class in the Jamna-Qanges Du&b. Beside# 
grain, the principal articles of produce are cotton, indigo, and safflower. In 
1870, which was a year of average plenty, the quantity of each kind of pro¬ 
duce was as under, according to the returns filed by the Putwdrts :— 

Rice ... ... area 1,415 acres, produce 8,304 maunds. 




248,339 

884,767 

184,015 

2,409,907 

401,442 




Cotton (uncleaned) „ 59,871 „ 

Jawdr and Bdjrd „ 237,355 „ 

Oil-seeds (area included in other crops) 

Wheat and Barley ... 325,272 acres 

Pulse ... ... 28,628 „ 

Jawdr and bdjrd, as a rule, are exported to Ruhelkhand in return for gur and 
sugar; cotton, oil-seeds, and pulse to K&nhpur or Mirz&pur ; indigo to Calcutta; 
and wheat according to demand. The imports from the western districts are 
chiefly in salt. On an average fifty thousand maunds of clean cotton is annually 
exported from this district, and about twenty thousand maunds is kept for its local 
consumption. One seer and eight chit&ks (three pounds) is, by as accurate 
an estimate as can be formed under the circumstances, the average consump¬ 
tion of clean cotton per person, and of this two-thirds consist of country cloth 
and one-third of foreign cloth. 

The tenures on which the villages in the district are held are, according to 
the recent settlement records : — 

Zaminddri ... ... ... ... 1,206 


Pattiddri (perfect) ... ... ... 62 , 

Ditto (imperfect) ... ... ... 262 „ 

JBhaiyachdrah ... ... ... 273 „ 

The best cultivators are the LodMs, J&ts, and Jhojh&s, and next to them are 
the Tag&s and Ahirs. The women of the first three assist the men in their pur¬ 
suits, and this circumstance is tlfe principal cause of their success. The worst 
cultivators are the Gftjars and Mew&tis, who are proverbially indolent and fond 
of theft. Only 31£ villages and 34 patches of land were recorded in the 
Mdd/i Register prepared at settlement as free of revenue, but some of these have 


since lapsed. 

The jama of the district, under the rent-roll of the settlement just sanc¬ 
tioned, is Rs. 13,65,420, inclusive of the cesses, which are calculated at ten per 
cent, on the pure revenue. The statistics of population will be found in the 
appendix. The rise in the prices of agricultural produce within the last ten 
years has considerably encouraged cultivators to increase the extent of their 
holdings, and it has also induced a number of the urban population to adopt 
agricultural occupations. Hence the competition for land is very great, and 
on a rough calculation, there are about ten cultivators in every hundred who 
caunot get sufficient land to cultivate. 


HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL 

Situated between two navigable and mythologically-sacred rivers, and 
being in the vicinity of the capitals of Upper India (Hastin&pur in ancient, 
and Dehli in later times), the territory included in the present District of 
Bulandshahar has been from the very earliest times a peculiarly important 
tract, both from a social as well as a political point of view. The fertility of 
soil and mildness of climate seem to have made the tract still more important, 
and hence it was that a number of “ pillars of state” and u favourites of royalty” 
adopted it from time to time as their home. Here, in their retired life, they 
had the advantage of being neither too near to the buzz and intrigues of a 
capital, nor too fir from the scene of their former glories. For these reasons, 
those who had the chance secured for themselves assignments of land in this 
Joart oi the country, and built towns or villages within those assignments. 
Many of those towns and villages still pride themselves in being the homes of 
illustrious individuals. But it must be remembered that the samo causes which 
made this district happier than its neighbours in times of peace, made it also 
more important in times of political commotion. 

In drawing this historical sketch of the district, when no local annals 
arc iorthcoming resort is unavoidably had to resources which are not abso¬ 
lutely reliable. For the period preceding the Muhammadan invasion, our 
guides are tradition and the Paurfmic legends. For events relating to the 
Muhammadan epoch, we find details indeed of important occurrences in the 
histories written by Musalm&n authors; but in certain matters those histories 
are not found quite impartial, and, as regards events of local interest, they 
contain nothing. Relating to events which occurred within living memory— 
that is to sayfat or after the accession of the British rule in .this part of India— 
all the interesting information ought to have been on official record, but 
unfortunately the records of Zild Bulandshahar were entirely destroyed in the 
mutiny of 1857. Hence to re-record the details of events occurring between 
the years 1824, when the district was first formed, and 1857, when the records 
were destroyed, we are obliged to consult private documents or depend upon the 
memory of eye-witnesses. The history of the administration for the twenty-one 
years following the commencement of the rule—that is to say, from 1804 to 
1824-—when the area now forming the Bulandshahar District was included in 
Zild Aligarh, may he taken from the “ Statistics of Aligarh,” a valuable memoir 
published just before the breaking out of the mutiny. 

The Mahdbhdrat tells us that the country on both sides of the Jamna 
below and above Dehli was an extensive forest, inhabited here and there by the 
Bliils, Ragas, Khandus (modern Klionds), and other wild tribes. The name 
of the forest was Khandava Ban, or abode of the Khandus. The wild tribes 
were the “ disturbers of peace” of the Aryan settlers, and, therefore, bitter 
enmity existed between the two races.’ About twenty-five years before the great 
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war, MaMriijti DbritrUishtra of Hastiuupur divided his kingdom between his 
sons and nephews, so as to prevent any quarrel occurring between them. To 
his nephews (tho five sons of Pandu) he allotted the Khandava forest, and 
commanded them to go and live there. The five brothers proceeded from 
Hastin&pur u southward till they reached KMndavaprastha, the city of tho 
Khandus, on the JamntL They took their abode there and built a city, which, 
in consequence of its being so beautiful as to resemble the city of Indra, was 
named Indraprastha.” Having adopted this city as their capital, tho sons of 
Pandu built four more cities at convenient distances from it, and gave them 
the following names, viz.: —(1) Paniprastha, or the water-supplying city, 
present P&nipat; (2) Suvaranaprastha, or the golden city, present Sonpat; (3) 
Tailaprastha, or the oil-supplying city, present Tilpat; and (4) V&kaprastha, 
or the city of vocalists,; present Bhghpat. According to some authorities, tho 
names of these cities were different from tho above ; but there is no difference 
of opinion- as to the site of Indraprastha being the ruins lying on tho road from 
Delhi to tho Qutub Minur, or the village which in Akbar’s timo was called Din 
Pan&h, and was built by Humtiyun. None of tho five cities of the Pandavas 
is situated within the present District of Bulandshahar, but Indraprastha and 
Yakaprastha are not more than twenty miles distant from its borders. 

After the sons of Pandu had built the above cities and reduced the 
forest around them to a place worthy of human habitation, they are said to 
have commenced clearing the forest further off, and to have been opposed in 
that attempt by the wild tribes, whose homes it threatened with destruction. 
The most formidable of the opponents were the Nagas, a race of beings partly 
human and partly snake according to Hindu mythology, but a Scythian tribe 
according to history. They were the hereditary foes of the Sanskrit-speaking 
people, and a powerful race as long as the forest existed. With the aid of 
Krishna, the P&ndavas were ultimately successful in clearing the forest by 
means of conflagration. The newly-reclaimed tract is said to have soon become 
studded with fine towns, orchards, and fields. 

The great epic further says that the seat of the Pandava empire, after 
the sons of Dhritr&shtra had been destroyed in the war, was removed from 
Dehli to Hastinapur, and that it remained at the latter place till the time 
the Mali&bli&rat was compiled. It is well known that a few generations after 
tho great war the capital was transferred from Hastinapur to Kousamblu. The 
exact site of the latter city was not known until very recently Colonel Cun¬ 
ningham, of the Archaeological Department, identified Kosam near Allahabad 
t© be the Kousamblu of Sanskrit writers. It was conjectured to be somewhere 
in tho Lower Dufib, and according to local tradition Alifir, situated on the 
right bank of the Ganges in this district, was the next capital after HastimV 
pur; but Koil and several other towns also laid claim to the honour, unsup- 
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ported, however, by any conclusive evidence. In short, when the seat of 
empire was removed to a distance, the viceroy at Delili, who was a member 
of the royal family, assumed independence, and his descendants continued to 
be first-rate sovereigns long after Kousambhi had been ruined. While Hasti- 
napur was the capital, the eastern half of this district belonged to the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the governor of AMr. But the town of Ahar, together with a number 
of villages in its vicinity, are said to have been given by Rajah Jamnejaya, 
great-grandson of the PandavAs, to the Brahmans who assisted him in per¬ 
forming the snake sacrifice, which, in retaliation for the death of his hither by 
snake-bite, ho had undertaken for the extermination of serpent kind ; and 
immediately after this event the head-quarters of the governor of AMr were 
removed to the present site of Bulandshahar, which at that time went by the 
name of Banchhati, or land reclaimed from a forest. Baja Parmfil, one of the 
governors of Banchhati, built here a fort, the ruins of which are traced in the 
ravines about 150 yards to the north of the present jail. Some generations 
afterwards, a town was built here by B&ja Ahibaran (cobra coloured), of the 
Tour or P&ndava tribe, and it was called Baran after him. This name is still 
retained in the revenue records, and the Baranwal Bimias, who are found in 
large numbers in the BantiravS Division, and of whom two or three families still 
reside in Bulandshahar, claim their descent from the above Ahibaran. Being 
situated on the edge of the valley of the Kali Nadi, and being at a considerable 
height above the level of the surrounding country, the town was commonly 
called Unchft Nagar, or lofty city, and this name having been rendered into 
Persian, became Bulandshahar. In Akbar’s time, as we learn from the 
Ain-e-A kbart, and even 300 years before it, as we find in the T&rihh-e-Firoz 
SUM, Baran was the capital of a large ZU&. Of the Budhist period no 
clear vestiges are to be found in this district, although well-ascertained sites 
of ancient Budhist buildings have been discovered in all the surrounding 
districts. The circumstance of the Chinese pilgrims Fa Ilian and Hwen 
Thsang not having visited any place or monastery here may perhaps be owing 
to there being nothing worth seeing here. 

According to tradition, it would appear that about twenty-five years before 
the ninth invasion of Mahmud Grhaznavi, the Dor Rajphts were invited from 
the Lower Duab by the Rkjft of Dehli to oust his feudatory of Baran and 
establish themselves between Koil and Mirath. Under this instigation, the 
Dors, headed by their Chief, Hardatta, took possession of Baran, as well as of 
the country from Dehli to Mirath, and from the latter place to Iioil ; they set¬ 
tled themselves in large numbers in the villages vacated by the dependents or 
kinsmen of the former sovereign. Hardatta built hero the fort the remains 
of which now go by the name of the Bftlae Kot, besides two smaller forts at 
Mirath and Koil, as outposts of his domains. Several palaces and a tank, the 
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vestiges of which are still visible in the suburbs of Bulandshahar, are said to 
have been built by Hardatta or his descendants. Muhammadan history presents 
itself at this stage of our narrative to relieve tradition, but we do not find it 
competent enough to guide us unaided, and wo must depend, therefore, on 
tradition till a little further on we may bid it adieu.' * 

Farishtah says that in the year 408 Hijrl (1017 A. D.), whilst on his 
ninth expedition, Mahmud invaded Mirath, and exacted from Hardatta, 
its ruler, a largo sum of money. Tradition adds that Baran was also visited 
by the Ghaznavi invader at the same time, and that it was saved by Hardatta 
at a similar sacrifice as that offered at Mirftth. For 170 years after this event 
the descendants of Hardatta seem to have retained the sovereignty of Baran, 
though perhaps in a declining state during the period when Prithirfij was 
emperor of Delhi. It was in 1193 A. D. that Qutub-uddin Ebak, the general, 
and afterwards successor, of ShaMb-uddin Ghori, captured Koil, BadMn, 
Mirath, and Baran, and extirpated tho petty rulers of those places. The 
ruler of Baran at the time was Chandrasen Dor. He defended the fort gal¬ 
lantly against the attacks of the Ghori army, until betrayed by two of his own 
unfaithful servants, Ajayapal Dor and Hirtising Br&hman, who treacherously 
opened the gate and admitted tho enemy. Chandrasen was slain in the defence 
of his capital, but not before he had killed with an arrow Khwajali Ml Alt 
an officer of high rank in the invading army. The tomb of this shahid-mard 
(martyr) is situated about nine hundred yards to tho east of the BaUie Kot, and 
is held in high reverence by tho Musalman residents of tho town. An inscription i 
stone is placed on tho tomb, but tho letters of it are so worn out that they can¬ 
not be deciphered ; and in the pavement of tho tomb there is a slab bearing a 
Sanskrit inscription, which also is, unfortunately, illegible. The latter seems to 
have been taken from some Hindfi or Budh temple. 

The traitor Ajayap&l was rowardod by tho conqueror with the choadh- 
rdt office of Baran and the title of Malik Muhammad Daraz Qad. Ho em¬ 
braced Islam, but failed thereby to obtain the office of governor, in the hope of 
gaining which he had betrayed his master. His descendants are up to this 
time shareholders in the proprietorship of Bulandshahar, and they hold a paper 
which they call tho Farmkn given to AjayapM by ShaMb-uddin Ghori. The 
genuineness of this document is doubtful. Munshi Maugal Sen has given a 
copy of it in his history of Bulandshahar, but he has evidently made a mis¬ 
take in supposing its dato to be the fifth of Safar in tho year 550 Hijri. Tho year 
in the original is not clear ; it seems to havo been altered from something else 
to something like 550 Hijri. Should this year be taken to be the correct 
reading, then, after deductions for the intercalary months, it ought to corres¬ 
pond with 1155 A. D. Bqt Shah&b-uddth had not visited this part of the 
country until the year 1193 A. D. 
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In short, the governorship of Baran was withheld from Malik Muham¬ 
mad Dar&z Qad and given to one Qu&zi Nilr-uddin Ghazanwal, who had ac¬ 
companied the conqueror from his home, and whose descendants still exist here 
and are called Qazis. By way of respect, the descendants of Ajayapal, or 
Malik Muhammad, are styled Chaudhris; but as an index to their characteristic, 
they also go by the sobriquet of Tantd , or u pick quarrels.” They are generally 
disliked by the townspeople. 

The extirpation of the Dor dynasty from Baran was followed by a 
century and a half of military rule, and after this came the disastrous age 
when persecution of the country people was the chief duty of the Musalman 
rulers. The conquerors were, up to the middle of the thirteenth century, occu¬ 
pied in reducing the native principalities to subjection. They afterwards 
turned their attention to enforce the law of “ Islam or death.” The spirit of 
religious bigotry prevailed for nearly three hundred years. There were inter¬ 
vals of course in which the rigour of the religious law was relaxed, but they 
were short and far between. Bulban’s exclusion of Hindfis from public offices 
of trust, and KaiquMd’s indifference to hearing their grievances, were suc¬ 
ceeded by the moderation and generosity which characterized the reign of 
Jal&l-uddin Khilji. 

The last named emperor was, before ascending the throne of Delhi, 
governor of Baran. The good qualities which distinguished bis rule in after 
years were discerned in him when he was only a petty governor. He was 
succeeded by Alft-uddin Khilji, the hero of the Padm&vat and other legendary 
poems, a most powerful but unprincipled despot. Al&-uddin signalized himself 
by the introduction of certain grain laws of the most arbitrary kind. The 
chief sufferers from these laws were the cultivators of the country nearest to 
Debit. Ill© author of the T&rikh-e-Ftroz SMht (a resident of Baran) says that 
“ the public officers of the Dual) and of the tracts situated close to Dehli were 
bound under strict orders not to allow any. one to hoard even a maund of grain 
or to sell it secretly above the fixed price.” The cultivators were so burdened 
with exactions that it was impossible for them to carry any quantity of grain 
from their fields to their homes; they were compelled to sell the whole on the 
field, and at a low rat& Amongst the counsellors of this tyrant was one Q&zi 
Mughis, whose ideas of the value of Hindu life and property, and the impress¬ 
ion which an expression of those ideas made on the emperor’s mind, may be 
gathered from the following dialogue, which is recorded by Zitt-uddin Barnl 
and Farishtah in their histories as having taken place between the Qazi and 
the emperor:—“ From what description of Hindils,” asked the sovereign, 

” is it lawful to exact obedience and tribute?” The Qazi replied that, u ac¬ 
cording to Imam Hanif, the jazid y or as heavy a tribute as they can bear, may 
be imposed instead of death on the infidels \ and it is commanded that the jazid 
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and Jchiraj be exacted to the uttermost farthing, in order that the punishment 
may approach as near as possible to death*” u You may perceive,” answered 
the king, u that without reading learned books I am in the habit of putting in 
practice that which has been enjoined by the Prophet.” Another expounder 
of the Quran eulogized this king in the following terms:—“0! Protector of 
Isl&m ! the misery and humility to which the Hindhs have been reduced in 
your Majesty’s reign is such that their women and children beg alms at the 
doors of Musalm&ns. All praise is due to you for this great achievement; and 
if this actof yours does not entitle you to the forgiveness of all the sins of your 
life, I warrant you to seize my garment on the day of judgment.” 

In their present state of liberty the Hindus can well imagine what mis¬ 
erable lives their forefathers must have led in Ala-uddin’s reign, and they 
ought ever to be grateful and loyal to the present Government, which does not 
in any way interfere with their religion or lawful freedom of thought or action. 
The injustice of Ala-uddin’s restrictions on trade were so glaring that even 
his own son and successor, Mub&rik Khilji, notwithstanding his many faults, 
declared them to be null and void, and abolished most of the taxes which his 
father had unjustly imposed on property owned by the Hindis. 

Ghayas-uddin Toghlaq was the successor of Mubarik Khilji. His reign 
was not remarkable for any particularly good or bad actions, but his son, 
Mahomad Tughlaq, who ascended the thorne in 1325 A. I)., surpassed all his 
predecessors in acts of cruelty. His excessive exactions, says Zia-uddin, his 
contemporary, compelled the peasantry of tho Duab to abandon their homes 
and burn their crops. His earliest expedition of cruelty was, according to the 
above author, directed towards Baran, where ho massacred the inhabitants and 
placed their heads on the parapets of the fort, so as to strike terror among the 
survivors. Then followed his man-hunting expeditions, which made the people 
tremble at his name. These inhuman atrocities were ostensibly for the pur¬ 
pose of terrifying the people into subjection, but in reality they seem to havo 
been intended for the satisfaction of his blood-shedding propensities. In ad¬ 
dition to these tyrannies of the king, the great famine of 1344 A. D. reduced 
the people to such a state of poverty that they are said to have feasted on 
human carcases. Instead of adopting measures for alleviating the calamity, 
Mahomad Tughlaq pressed his revenue collectors with the demand for payment. 
Being unable to meet the demand, some of the officers, as the Governor of Sam- 
bhal, went into open rebellion, whilst others, as the Baranwal Amils of Baran, 
having fallen into the tyrant’s hands, were put to death, as if their poverty was 
an unpardonable crime. These horrible acts of him in whose hands the pro¬ 
tection of the people was placed by Providence so terrified them that they 
retired to the hills and other remote places out of the king's reach. In short, 
the country around Delhi was reduced to a desert. 
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HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL 

Firoz Tughlaq, nephew and successor of Mahomad Tughlaq, was a 
mild-tempered king. He tried lies best to restore confidence, and abolished all 
the oppressive taxes and cruel forms of. punishment invented by his uncle. 
Firozgartj at Khiirjft, in this district, is a monument of this emperor’s love of 
public works. The rules of administration introduced by Firoz were based for 
the most part on equity, and he was tolerant, too, in religions matters. In 
describing the rapidity with which his conciliatory policy caused the increase 
of population, his historian (Zi&-uddin Barni) says (hyperbolically of course) 
that he “ Could not account for it, except by supposing that human beings must 
have fallen from the heavens or sprung out of the earth.” Whatever prosperity 
was regained in the reign of Firoz Shah was destroyed by Taimfir, who is appro¬ 
priately called the “ scourge of mankind.” Ten years after Firoz Shah’s death, 
Taimfir sacked and burnt Delhi, Mirath, and other towns which fell on his way. 
Ho pleased himself by witnessing human blood flowing in streams. For nearly 
eighty-eight years after this storm there was either no Government or a weak 
Government at Delhi. At last, in 1488, came Sikandar Lodi to the throne. 
He was an enlightened administrator,! but extremely bigoted in religious mat¬ 
ters : hence his Hind ft. subjects had not much reason to 1x3 happy in his reign. 

The fury of conversion which had died with Mahomad Tughlaq was 
revived in Sikandar Lodi’s reign, but fortunately it died again with him. The 
towns of Sikandar&b&d and Shikarpur in this district were built by Sikandar, 
and the systems of administration adopted by Firoz Tughlaq were improved by 
him. Many of the losses sustained by the country in the anarchy which fol¬ 
lowed the incursion of Taimfir were renewed in this reign. Sikandar was suc¬ 
ceeded by Sher Shah in 1504 A.D. The latter renewed or modified the old 
Hindi! system of revenue administration, but died before the renewed system 
could be brought to perfection* The reigns of Babar and Huin&yuu were not 
remarkable for reforms. 

This historical sketch of a singlo district would hardly appear a fit 
place for recording at any length the benevolent reforms introduced by Akbar, 
or for noting the innumerable acts of sound policy which immortalized bis 
reign : yet the said reforms and acts were strikingly uncommon, and a boon 
for all parts of the empire, and hence we are tempted to give a brief account 
of them. As soon as this monarch had firmly seated himself on the throne, he 
took in hand the wise schemes of Sher Shah. He abolished the jazid, the pil¬ 
grim tax, and several other obnoxious duties levied on Hindfis ; ho conferred 
offices of trust on all classes of his subjects without any regard to their creed, 
but in accordance with merit. He caused the lands to be measured, their capa¬ 
bilities to be ascertained, and the proportion of the produce payable by the 
rayat as rent to be fixed. The country was divided into sitbahs , sirhdrs , das- 
tdr$ } mahdh'j and niowzds, and revenue-collecting officers were appointed on 
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fixed allowances. The foes which under different names were formerly exact¬ 
ed from the rayats were discontinued by Akbar. These measures gave a 
great stimulus to the rise in the value of agricultural labour. In the judicial 


department Akbar’s reforms were hot less beneficial than those in the revenue 

branch. 

Local officers were appointed for the distribution of justice, and codes 

of law were published for their guidance. The Dharam Sinistra was declared 
to be the guide in the decision of civil suits amongst the Hindtis, and the Shara 
was the authority for the settlement of such suits amongst the Musalmans. 

For criminal prosecutions, the Mahomedan law, 

modified by the customs of 

the country or by the direction of the emperor, 

was the sole authority both 

for Hindus and Musalm&ns. 


The 

present district 

of Bulandshahar was, 

according to the institutes 

of Akbar, included partly in the Sirkdr of Koil, 

Subah Agra, and partly in 

that of Dehli, Subah Dehli. To Sirkdr Koil belonged parganahs— 

Name . 

Revenue in ddms . 

Revenue in rupees. 

i. 

Ah&r 

. 21,06,554 

52,664 

2. 

Paliash 

25,02,562 

62,564 

3. 

Khurja 

. 37,03,020 

92,575 

4. 

Dib&l 

. 21,67,933 

54,248 

5. 

Malakpur 

. 14,46,132 

36,153 

6. 

Thanah Farida 

. 2,12,750 

5,319 

7. 

Shikar piir - 

. 19,84,828 

49,621 


Total 

1,41,25,779 

3,53,144 

And to Sirkdr Dehli were 

: attached parganahs— 


Name. 

Revenue in ddms. 

Revenue in rupees. 

8. 

Adah • ♦ • 

5,13,081 

12,827 

9. 

Baran 

39,07,928 

97,698 

10. 

Tilbegampur ... 

3,70,374 

9,260 

11. 

Jewar 

18,78,375 

46,959 

12. 

Dankour ••• 

10,16,682 

24,417 

13. 

Sikandar&b&d... 

12,59,199 

31,480 

14. 

Senth& •»» 

8,54,191 

21,355 

15. 

Say&nah 

20,49,090 

51,227 

16. 

K&snah 

15,22,315 

38,058 

17. 

Shakarpur ... 

21,11,996 

52,800 


Total 

1,54,83,234 

3,87,081 

Grand Total 

2,96,09,013 

7,38,225 


The present jama of the district is nearly double of the above total. 















The changes which the above parganah arrangement has undergone 
since Akbar’s time may be briefly noticed thus:—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 9, 11, 12, 
13, and 15 are still in existence as parganah divisions. Throe new parganahs, 
fiz.y Anftpshahar, Agout&b, and D&dri, were formed in subsequent times. Nos. 
5, 6, 8, 10, 14, 16, and 17 have recently been abolished. 

An&pshahar was formed a parganah, in Jahangir’s reign, expressly for the 
purpose of accommodating R&j&Ani Me, who was rewarded by the emperor with 
ajdfftr of eighty-four villages on each side of the Ganges. The service which 
secured this large jdgir for the Badghjar Chief is recorded by Jahangir in his 
autobiography to be his having saved the emperor's life at the risk of his own 
in a tiger-hunting expedition. The autobiographer says that, having gone 
otit with the heir-apparent and four or five other noblemen to shoot a tiger, he 
fired his gun at the animal ; the bullet took effect, and the tiger made a spring. 
Every one of the party tried to escape, but the confusion was so great that he 
(Jahangir) fell on his back, and was actually trodden upon by two or three 
persons. An ftp Me, the sipdehbardar , or the carrier of the gun-stand, had 
alone the courage to face the furious animal. He struck it twice on the head 
with a club, then grappled with and ultimately killed it with his sword. As 
often as the tiger turned towards the king, Anilp R&e pushed it off with his 
whole body. Jahangir was so pleased with the courage of Anup R&e that he 
gave him the title of Ani Me Singha Dalan (the foremost among Mj&s 
and the vanquisher of tigers) and a jdgir of one-hundred and sixty-eight villages. 
The villages included in the jdgir on the right side of the Ganges belonged to 
Parganah Mahikpur. Hence th new parganah of Amlpshahar, the capital of which 
was built by Anftp E&e, was in reality a portion of the old parganah of Malak- 
pur. Malakpur remained a small parganah'till the year 1817, after which it was 
transferred from the Aligarh to the Mirath District and absorbed into Parganah 
Ahar. TMnah Faridft, Adah, Tilbegampur,and K&snah were separate parganahs 
till 1844, when the first was absorbed into Ah&r and the others into Sikandar&b&d. 
Agoutah is the present name of Parganah Sentha. It was given by the Mar- 
hattas when they removed the head-quarters of their Amil from the village of 
Sentha to that of Agout&h. The object of the transfer was to keep under check 
the turbulent Choulians of the villages around Agout&h. In some of the 
documents of the time following the conquest of the Du&b this parganah is called 
Mal&garh, from the fact that the whole of it was held on lease by Bahadur 
Khan, resident of Mal&garh. 

Dadri was formed into a separate parganah about the year 1814. Its 
history is this, that during the Vazirship of Najib-ud-doulah, the Bkatti Gfijars 
of Katahra were great highway robbers in the neighbourhood of Debit To 
deter them from their habits, the Vazir bribed them by appointing their leader, 
Darg&hi Singh, to the office of chor-mdr } thief-catcher. His duty was to pro- 
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tect travellers on the road between Dehli and Koil. During the following dis¬ 
organization, Dargahi Singh possessed himself of one-hundred and thirty-three 
villages of the adjacent parganahs, and established his head-quarters at D&dri. 
He afterwards obtained from King Shah Alam the farm of these villages at a 
fixed jamd of Rs. 29,000, and also the title of R&o. The Marhatta Govern¬ 
ment respected this arrangement, and the British officers, too, did not interfere 
with it. The latter sanctioned the farm in the name of R&o Ajit Singh, grand¬ 
son of Dargahi Singh, who was in possession of it at the time of the conquest. 
Ajit Singh died in 1813, and tho farm having lapsed, the villages were settled 
as a distinct parganah witli their proprietors. x\ pension of Rs. 500 per 
mensem having been fixed on R&o lloshan Singh, the eldest son of Ajit Singh, 
and on the other members of the family, Shakurpur was absorbed into D&dri 
in the year 1844. 

Jahangir’s reign was distinguished for the distribution of equal justice 
among the Hindis and Musalm&ns. He was more tolerant than even his 
father. He abolished the vexatious duties which had escaped Akbar’s reforms, 
and he abrogated the punishment of cutting ears and noses. Shali-c-Jali&n 
was a worthy son and successor of Jahangir, except that he gave offence to 
the Hindus by encouraging proselytism. He allowed no forcible conversions, 
yet ho gave passive encouragement to the movement. His reign is said to have 
been the most prosperous period in the history of India after that of Bhoj. 

The principal monuments of Ourangzeb’s reign in this district are a num¬ 
ber of Hindi! families converted to Islam. As an instance of this monarch’s 
bigotry, it may be mentioned that, amongst the old documents in possession of 
the N&gar Musalm&ns of Ah&r, is an order of the emperor to the purport that 
it was inexpedient to allow all tho members of the Chowdhr'i family of that 
town to exercise the functions of their hereditary office, but that only two of 
them should be recognized as holders of the office ; and as A. and B. of them 
had just embraced Isl&m, they were tho best entitled to the first selection. 
Instances like this, but on a larger scale, drove the Hindus generally to adopt, 
first, a demeanour of disaffection, and ultimately to go into open rebellion 
against the empire, with wliat result is well known. 

During the reign of the first three successors of Ourangzeb, viz 
from 1707 to 1719 A. D., there was nothing worthy of record in a memoir like 
this. The reign of the fourth brought into the country a foreign invader (Nadir 
Sli&h), and paved the way for the disturbances which ravaged it for more than 
half a century. It will be observed that, during the fifty-five years which pre¬ 
ceded the introduction of the British rule, that portion of the Duab which in¬ 
cludes the district of Bulandshahar was the scene of as great disasters as in times 
of peace it had been of happiness. Immediately after the accession of Ahmad 
Sh&h, the Afghans of Ruhelkhand assumed independence, and the Vazlr was 
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obliged to invite the Marhattas and Jats to assist him in subduing them. Then 
strife arose between the Vazir and Ghazi-uddin II., each desiring to have the 
scle control over the king. Villagers from the parganahs close to the capital 
were summoned by the combatants to take part in the skirmishes which almost 
daily took place in the suburbs and sometimes in the streets of Dehli. This 
state of things was obviously detrimental to agriculture in the country around 
the seat of the empire. Vazir Safdarjang at last retired to Oadh, and Ghazi- 
uddin became the strongest member of the king’s council. In 1754 Gkazi 
deposed Alnnad Shall and proclaimed Alamgir II. as the next king. His con¬ 
duct in the Punjab provoked the anger of Ahmad Shah Abdali, who almost 
immediately came down to Dehli and sacked and plundered it. After the sack 
of Dehli the„Abd&li retired to AnApshahar, his cruel soldiery pillaging on the 
way the villages bordering the road. A few months afterwards he returned 
to his country, leaving Najib Khan RuhelA as ■ Amir-ul-umr& of the Dehli court. 
As soon as Alimad Shah was out of sight, GMzi-uddin again appeared in the 
field. He ousted the Amii'-ul-umrd from his office, as well as the jdgir which 
he had secured in the Du&b. His assistants in this affair were the Marhattas, 
whose army laid waste the country through which it passed. As soon as the 
Abd&ll heard of these excesses on the part of GMzi-uddin, he again marched 
for Del ill, but before he could reach that place Ghazi-uddin had murdered the 
king and escaped towards Bharatpur. Ahmad Sh&h plundered Debit a second 
time and again retired to AnApskahar. His army repeated the cruelties on tho 
country people. While Ahmad Shah was encamped at AnApshahar, the 
Marhattas captured Dehli and completed its desolation. A battle was at last 
fought between the Kiibul and Dakhan armies at P&nipat. The Marhattas 
were completely routed in this battle ; they quitted the Duftb, and Najlb- 
ud-doulah again assumed tho office of Amir-ul-umrti at Dehli. He was an able 
minister, and his policy of reconciling such Chiefs as Darg&hi Singh, Ghjar of 
D&dri, and Ramdhan Singh, Jat of Kucliesar, in this district, was useful in 
keeping order. To these persons, and to others like them, he granted titles of 
honour and farms of largo tracts or of entire parganahs on the understanding 
that they were not only to refrain from benefiting themselves from the crimes 
of the malefactors, but also to preserve order in their farms. Before anything 
approaching to tranquillity had been arrived at, Najib-ud-doulah died, and a 
series of commotions followed. His son, Zfibitah Khftn, succeeded to his exten¬ 
sive jdgir y but was soon dispossessed of it by the Marhattas. Najaf Khan was 
now the commander of the king’s troops. He was instrumental in ousting 
Zabitak Khan, but ho afterwards fell out with the Marhattas and succeeded in 
expelling them from the DuAb. Zfibitah Kh&n brought the Sikhs from Jind 
and Pati&la to assist him in revenging himself on Najaf Kh&n. These auxili¬ 
aries mado au incursion down to the town of Khurja in this district. Their 
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outrages are still fresh in the traditions ; but they wore finally defeated by 
Najaf Khan at Mirath, and compelled to go back to their homes. 

The disasters which such a state of constant and prolonged warfare 
produced in an agricultural district like Bulandshahar can much better be 
imagined than described. Gangs of lawless troops constantly passing through 
the country destroyed security of property. Employment in the army was 
preferred to every other trade, it being then the safest for life. Agriculture 
was almost entirely neglected, and the common necessaries of life were unpro¬ 
curable, even at famine prices. Ntyaf Kh&n died in 1782, but a dispute arising 
between those who claimed heirship to him served to keep the strife alive. The 
Marhatfca forces again visited this neighbourhood, to take a part in deciding 
the quarrel, Air&say&b Kh&n, one of the adopted sons of the deceased* was at last 
the successful competitor. Ho succeeded Najaf Khan in the command of the 
Mughal troops, and was governor of the Du&b for nearly three years. Having 
been assassinated in 1784, he was succeeded by Madhoji Sdndhia in the office 
as well as the jdgir. 

To crown the miseries of the time, the Chalisa famine occurred in 
1783-84 and desolated the country. The evil times did not end here. Scarcely 
had the calamity of drought passed away, when a new actor appeared on the 
stage, destined to prolong the horrible scene for four years more. This was 
Ghniarn Qadir, son of Zabitah Khan. 

In the anarchy which followed the death of Najaf Khan, and whilst 
the Marhattas were waging the war, in which they were repeatedly beaten by 
the Rajputs near Jaipur, Ghulam Qadir raised a rabble force, and with it he 
overran the Du&b. Having taken possession of Delili, he extorted from the 
king the title of Amir-ul-itmrd } captured the fort of Aligarh, and made liimsolf 
master of the country between the latter town and Saharanpur. Within one year 
after these events he again invested Dehli and obtained from the king the 
office of Vazlr , in place of Madhoji, dismissed. From some motive which was 
never satisfactorily discovered, he blinded the king and perpetrated the most 
atrocious crimes and insults on the persons of tho princes and ladies of the 
palace, and plundered all the valuables in tho fort ; but the Sciudhia’s forces 
did not lose much time in coming up from Mathra, where tboy were encamped, 
to punish the miscreant. Within two months from tho date of the king’s hav¬ 
ing been blinded, they compelled Ghulam Qadir to fly from Dohli. He took 
refuge in the fort of Mirath, but could not defend it long. He escaped from 
the fort during the night, and was caught by a villager in the morning. Ho 
was put by tho Marhattas to the cruel death which he well deserved. 

From the beginning of 1789 till the accession of the East India 
Company’s rule, fccindhia was tho undisturbed master of the Upper Duab. His 
general, M. Du Boigne, was stationed at Aligarh with a force of 24,000 men 
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and 130 guns. For the maintenance of this army the Baom Mah&l jtfgir, the 
same which Najib-ud-doulah enjoyed at the time of his death, was assigned. 
It yielded arevenue of twenty-two lakhs of rupees per annum* Du Boigneretired 
to Europe in 1796, and was succeeded in the viceroyalty of Aligarh by General 
Perron. The latter reigned more as a sovereign than as a viceroy or general. 
His government, although not half so strong as Avas requisite for the times, 
was yet a boon to the people in comparison with the past anarchy. The spirit 
of turbulence was still alive, and the subordinate governors were not as mind¬ 
ful as they ought to have been of the protection of their subjects. “ The 
arrangements for the distribution of justice,” says the compiler of the Statistics 
of Aligarh, “were very defective. There was no fixed form of judicial proce¬ 
dure, and neither Hindi! nor Muhammadan laws were regularly administered. 
The suppression of crime was regarded as a matter of secondary importance. 
There was an officer, styled the Bakhshi Addlat , whose business was to receive 
reports from the A mils in the interior, and to communicate General Perron’s 
orders respecting the disposal of any offenders apprehended by them. No 
trial was held, the proof rested on the A mil's report, and the punishment was 
letfc to General Perron’s judgment. Such was the weakness of the administra¬ 
tion that the zaminddrs tyrannized over the people with impunity, levying 
imposts at their pleasure and appljdng the revenues solely to their own use.” 

The realization of revenue was so difficult a task that General Perron 
was obliged to station a brigade of troops at Sikandarabfid, in this district, for 
the express purpose of facilitating the collection of the public dues. If any 
zaminddr resisted the authority of the A mils in realizing the revenue, his vil¬ 
lage was plundered and burnt, and yet instances of such resistance Avere not of 
unfrequent occurrence. 

Except the Parganah of Anhpshahar, which was included in the terri¬ 
tory ceded to the Company by the Nawab Vazir under the treaty of 14th Novem¬ 
ber, 1801, and Avas a part of Zild Murad&bad, the rest of this district Avas a 
portion of the country conquered by Lord Lake from General Perron. The 
battle of Aligarh, which took place on the 4th September, 1803, is too well 
known to call for any mention here. Only a week after the battle of Aligarh, 
another battle Avas fought between the Company’s troops and the Marhatta 
detachment of Dehli on the western border of this district. The Marhatta 
force was completely routed in this action ; but the ardour for defiance of new 
authority was kindled in the minds of the turbulent people. Immediately after 
the conquest, the newly-acquired country was divided into four portions The 
first portion included the area from Hapar to the foot of the hills; the second from 
Garb Muktesar to Begamabful, and from Malakpur to G haziabad; the third con¬ 
tained the Parganahs of Pahasu and Pibai of this district, and ten of the present 
parganahs of Zild Aligarh, and the fourth comprised the rest of the par- 
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ganahs downwards. During the following year the district of Aligarh was 
formed by the union of the last three portions and the addition of Parganahs 
Andpshahar and Sikandard Rao from Zilds Muradabdd and Etdwab, respec¬ 
tively. Parganahs 

Sikandardbdd, Kdsnah, 

Tilbegampur, Baran, 

Adah, Mdldgarh (Agoutdh), 

Dankour, Ahdr (Malakpur), 

wore transferred from the Aligarh to the Mirath District in 1818, and again 
from Mirath to Bulandshahar in 1824, the year in which Bulandshahar was 
formed a separate district. In the latter year, Parganahs 


Dibdi, 

Shikdrpur, 

Andpshahar, 

Jalidngirdbdd (now included 
in Andpshahar), 


Jewar, 

Khurjfl, 

Plait' Pitampur (now included in 
Pahdsd), 

Ainnadgarh (ditto), 

were detached from Aligarh and joined to Bulandshahar, to make it a compact 
district. Jewar and Pahdsd (Pitampur) were included in the jagir of Begam 
Sombre, and were not brought on the rent-roll of the district till the Begam’s 
death in 1836. Shakarpur, Thanali Farid d, and Dddri were received from 
Mirath in 1824 and Saydnah in 1842. Two years afterwards the parganah 
arrangement was revised, and the future divisions of the district were named 
as under :— 


Names of TahsiU. 


Names of Parganahs. 


Baran 

f Baran. 

J Agoutah. 

1 Aliar, 

^ Savuiiah. 
f A nupshahar. 

Dibdi 

j Pah&sft. 

1 Shikarpur. 

Dib&i. 

( Khurja. 

Ivhurjd 

Sikandardhdd 

i Jewar. 
f Sikandardbud. 
...< Dankour. 


t Dddri. 


In the revision which took place in 1859, the head-quarters of Tahsil Dibit 
were removed to A nupshahar ; Parganah Ahar was transferred from Tahsil 
Baran to lalisil Dibai in exchange for Parganah Shik&rpur, and PahftsCt 

3 


was 
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added to Tahsil Khurj&, from Tahsil Dib&i. No changes have taken place 
since 1859. 

The first opponent of tho British rule here was Madho R&o Ph&lki&, 
the Marhattfi, Jdgtrddr of Mal&garh. Immediately after the conquest, the duty 
of keeping order in the country between Aligurh and Delhi was entrusted to 
the late Colonel James Skinner, who, with his 1,200 irregular horse, was sta¬ 
tioned at Sikandar&b&d. M&dho Kilo wrote to him to quit the place as it be¬ 
longed to his jurisdiction. Tho Colonel’s reply was a refusal, and its result a 
battle. Mud ho Kao's troops, consisting of 500 saw&rs, 800 infantry, 
and 2 guns, inarched from Malugarh, eight or nine miles east from Sikand:ua- 
bari. They were met and defeated by Skinner’s horse, unaided by guns or 
infantry, in the vicinity of the last-named town. The battle was a fierce one : 
200 of Skinner’s saw&rs were killed or wounded, and his next in-command, 
-Lieutenant Scott, was dangerously wounded. M&dho R&o’s infantry was 
almost destroyed. The defeated cavalry fled to M&l&garh, and the guns were 
captured. Colonel Skinner was, shortly after this battle, directed by tho 
Resident of Debit, whose orders he was bound to carry out, to try and get 
Madho R&o out of the fort of MAl&garli and away from the country, even at the 
expense of a lakh of rupees if necessary. Tho Colonel invested Mal&garh and 
offered terms to Madho R&o. The terms were refused with contempt, so the 
Colonel blockaded the fort. The siege terminated in a truce, by the terms of 
which Madho R&o gave up the fort, together with the guns and provisions in 
it ho being allowed to take his private property and the troops to march out 
with their arms. The jdgir, consisting of twenty-eight villages, was annexed 
to the British territory, and Madho R&o was handsomely pensioned, and his 
son, B&m R&o, was taken, with 600 saw&rs, into the Company’s service. 

Amongst the landed proprietors in this district, the most powerful at 
the time of the conquest were R&o Ajit Singh, Gftjar of D&dri ; R&o R&mdhan 
Singh, J&t of Kuchesar ; and D&nde Khftn, L&l, Khan! of Pitampur. Each of 
these held a large number of villages in farm, and was styled a muqarartddr, 
paying a light jamd for the farm. The first two submitted to the now rule with¬ 
out murmur, but the third and his uncle, N&har All Kli&n, gave much trouble. 
The latter were Badgfijar R&jpfits converted to Muhammadanism in the time of 
Shah-e-Jah&n, and the Parganah of Pitampur, or Pah&sft, had been held by 
their ancestors ever since that time. In the early part of General Perron s 
Government N&har All Kli&n was in possession of the parganah, but having 
resisted the Marhatt& troops at Pandr&wal, he was dispossessed by the General, 
and the estates were given to his nephew, D&nde Ivhan. N&har All Kuan then 
took his quarters at lmlam, of Parganah An&pshahar, in tho Naw&b Vazir’s 
territory, and. remained on bad terms with Dunde Kh&n for some time. e 
following extracts from the “ Statistics of Aligarh” contain a brief narrative oi 
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the operations against D&nde Kh&n and Nfthar Ali Kh4n, and an account of 
the state of the country immediately after the conquest :— 

« On the possession of Mafchrfi, by Hulkar in August, the spirit of rebellion 
extended, and an insurrection broke out in the town of Koil on the 19th of 
i( September, which was put down with difficulty in nine days. All the north 
u and north-east parganahs were held by the rebels Nfihar All Ivh&n and 
“ Dftnde Khan, and the west and north-west parganahs by Hulkar’s Amils, 
“ except Parganah Ohandous, which was occupied by Abhey Singh, a leader of 
“ banditti. No troops were immediately available to put down the rebellion, 
“ as the army under Lord Lake was fully occupied in the pursuit of Hulkar, 
* c and afterwards in the siege of Bharatpur. In this state of things Mr. C. 
“ Russell joined his appointment at Koil in December, 1804. 

a His first object was to expel the Marhattas from Noh Jhil and Khair. 
“ This he effected with the assistance of Thakur Harkishan Singh, the Taluq- 
<c d&r of Besw&n, to whom he farmed the Parganahs in reward for that service. 
“ The chance arrival of Captain Cruttenden, with a detachment next enabled 
i( the Collector to reinstate his Amils in the revolted Parganahs of Atroli and 
“ Dibftl, and another detachment under Colonel Grueber assisted him to expel 
“ Abhey Singh from Chandous. Still the zarnind&rs of the district were far 
a from being submissive, and the Collector was obliged to support his Amils by 
a strong armed establishments. When Colonel Grueber withdrew from Ali- 
il garh the rebellion was renewed. Atroli and Dibai were again overrun and 
** Chandous menaced. Captain Woods, commanding the fort of Aligurh, could 
“ only occasionally spare troops for the Collector’s support. At length the 
" Commander-in-Chief detached a force, under Colonel Richardson, to act 
“ against Dunde Kh&n and N&har All Kh&n, and in July, 1805, the rebellion 
a was stopped by the taking of N&bar Ali Kh&n’s fort of TarklpurA. Dilnde 
u Kh&n was pardoned on condition of his delivering up the guns in KamounA, 
u filling up the fort ditch, and disbanding his troops. His son, Ranmast Kh&n, 
ic was confirmed in all his ancestral possessions and in the farms of Shik&rpur 
" and Noh Jhil, and the farm of Parganah Khair was added. Nfthar Ali 
" Khan’s estate^wero confiscated, but on his death they were restored by the 
a Governor-General to his son, Akbar Ali Kb&n. They are now known by the 
u name of Taluqah Pandi’awal, and are in the possession of Akbar Alfs daughter 
u and daughter-in-law.* Notwithstanding the lenity with which he had been 


♦ N. i?.—-Since the above was written the ladfeB quarrelled among themselves, and after some 
litigation, a division of the Taluqah of Pandr&wal was effected by the mediation of arbitrators. 
The daughter got as her share the fourteen villages attached to Paudrawal, and the daughter-in- 
law the fourteen villages attached to Kbailia. The former gave her shave to her son, Baqar AH 
Khan, the present Rais of Pandrawal, and the other to her brother, Raheem All Khan, who, 
together with his father, Mazhar Ali, turned rebels in 1857, and the villages attached to Taluqah 
Khailia were consequently confiscated to Government. The above-named Raheem Ali Khan was 
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44 treated, or perhaps in consequence of that mistaken lenity, Ranmast KMn 
im soon showed fresh signs of disaffection. He evaded giving security for tho 
u tarms of Noh and Khair, and refused to engage for his share of Pitampur and 
u the farm of Shik&rpur on any reasonable terms. By the condition of the par- 
“ don ho ought to have engaged for his farm of Shik&rpur at the jamd of 1211 
44 Fasli , but as he had been allowed deductions in 1213 Fasli , on account 
u of losses caused by the commotions of that and tho preceding years, he demand- 
u ed the same deductions for 1214 and 1215 Fasti, when the same causes no 
44 longer existed. The jamd required of him according to the jamd of 1211 
44 Fasli , was Rs. 28,688, including nanl&r, whereas the full amount which ho 
i: consented to give (blit which consent he subsequently retracted) was for 1214 
u Fqsli, Rs. 17,050-8-9, and for 1215 Fasli , Rs. 19,181-13-0; and even from 
u this he claimed ndnkdr and other unfounded deductions on account of losses 
44 by p&im&U (trampling), inundation, and hailstones. -After his expulsion it 
44 was found that he collected a revenue of Rs. 42,559 for 1214 Fasli from his 
u share of the parganah. In October, 1806, the Magistrate, Mr. Cunyngham, 
44 reported to Government that D&nde Khan had marched with an armed force 
44 against tho zamind&rs of Musnianah in Nok Jliil, had expelled them, and 
44 fired a salute of eleven gnns. In August, 1807, the Magistrate, Mr. Spedding, 
44 reported that Dfin.de KMn and Ranmast Kh*in were prepared to resist any 
44 force sent against them, and that they had mounted cannon on their forts of 
44 Kamounfi and Ganora, In the following month the Collector, Mr. Russell, 
44 reported Ranmast Kh&n’s general and systematic disregard of authority, his 
44 uniform disaffection to the Government, and his positive violation of the con- 
“ditions of his pardon. In oonsequenoe of these reports the Governor-General, 
u on the 25th of (September, ordered a military force against Dftndc KMn to 
u apprehend him and reduce his forts, unless he should pay his revenue, dis- 
u mantle his forts, and surrender his person. But the troops were directed not 
u to commence operations till the logal forms required by Regulation III. of 
“ 1804 had been fulfilled. Accordingly, the Magistrate summoned Dftnde KMn 
“and Ran must Khfin to attend,but instead of answering the summons they com- 
44 menced laying in provisions and making preparations for defence, and Ranmast 
44 Khan increased the list of his offences by plundering the town of Shik&rpur. 
44 On tho 12th of October Major-General Dickens invested the fort of Kamouna ; 
44 on the 19th of November a breach was affected and an attempt made to 
44 carry the place by storm, but the assailants were driven back with great 
44 slaughter, the loss of men and officers exceeding that sustained in many pitch- 

grandson of Dunde KMn. He was tried for his atrocities during the rebellion, and, being found 
guilty, was transported beyond the sea for life in 1860 . His brother, tJmr&o Bahadur, was killed 
at Delhi in the ranks of the rebels. Of Dunde Khan's male descendants there is only one now 
viz., Amir Bahadur, son of Umr&o Bahadur. 







iC ed battles. The impression, however, made on the garrison was such that 
« Dunde KMn evacuated the fort on the 24th, and threw himself into Ganorft, 
" from which place he made his escape on the 13th of December. A reward of 
“ Rs. 10,000 was offered for his apprehension, and of Rs. 5,000 for that of each 
u of his sons. His ancestral estate of half Pitampur was given by Government 
“ to MardAn All Khan, who, though a near relation of Dunde KhAn, was a 
“ zealous partizan of our Government during D&ndo KhAn’s rebellion. It is 
u known now as Taluqali ChatArl, and is held by the sons of ThAkur MardAn 
“ All Khan. In 1820 Ranmast KhAn was pardoned and allowed to reside in 
<c the Aligarh District. A pension of Rs 500 per month was settled on him. 
u He died in 1839. His two brothers, Ashraf All KMn and Mazhar Ali KMn, 
iC still survive and receive Rs. 185 of the pension, the balance of which (Rs. 315) 
“ is paid to his widows and daughters.”* 

According to the “AshrafnAmah,” a Persian autobiography written and 
published in 1855 by Ashraf Ali KMn, son of Dftnde KhAn, it would appear 
that Dtinde KMn was a very loyal subject of the British Government, and 
that in the commencement he rendered very valuable services iu assisting the 
officers to establish their authority indhe turbulent parganahs, but that he was 
forced into rebellion by the conduct of Mr. Russell, the Collector. It is stated 
in the above work that Sukh Ml, Diwdn of the Collector’s office, was on bad 
terms with Dunde KhAn, and that he had poisoned Mr. Russell’s mind against 
him. Dftnde KMn endeavoured to pacify the Collector, and waited personally 
on him at FarrukliAbAd to explain differences, but Sukh Ml had such a strong 
influence over Mr. Russell that DAnde KMn’s explanation was not listened to, 
and he therefore returned home abruptly. Being convinced in his mind that 
the Collector would soon send troops to punish him, Dftnde KMn prepared 
himself for defence. He reconciled himself to his uncle, H&har All Khan, 
and secured promises of aid from Jasw r ant RAo Hftlkar and Amir KMn. He 
then collected a large force and employed it in taking possession of Parganah 
DibAi, and collecting the rents and ousting the Government officials therefrom. 
The Company’s troops invaded Dftnde KhAn’s forts, and the first war , as 
Ashraf IvhAn describes it, commenced. The author of the u AshrafMmah,” 
although only thirteen years of age at the time, gives himself the credit of hav¬ 
ing beaten off the English troops in several engagements ; also to his father, 
elder brother, and grand-uncle the credit of having defeated the superWr numbers 
of the invaders at KamounA, Imlani, TurkSpurA, and other places. He states 
very positively that the British officers, having been beaten and repulsed in 


* A. 2?.—Both Ashraf Ali and Mazhar Ali are since dead. The latter had two sons, 
named Raheem Ali and Umiao BaMdur, of whom Urorao Bahadur had been adopted by Ashraf 
Ali as his son. Mazhar Ali as well as both his sons turned rebels in 1857. 
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every battle, and, also, Laving at the same time heard that Illllkar and Amir 
Khan were advancing in this direction, applied to Dunde Klnm for peace, and 
that peace was accordingly granted. But that as soon as the danger was over 
the Government broke its pledge and desired Dimde Khan to dismantle his 
forts. Tins gave cause for the second war, which, according to the “Ashraf- 
numah,” cost the Government very dear in loss of troops, the number killed in 
the final assault on the Kamount fort alone being more than 5,600, besides 
those that had been killed or wounded previously in the prolonged siege. 
When no longer able to hold Kamouna, Dunde Khan is recorded to have 
“ honourably retired” to his fort at Ganorfc, near Shikarpur. He defended this 
fort also, as “ gallantly as he had done that of Kamouna against the attacks of 
the British disciplined troops, for one month.” He ultimately retired towards 
RAjput&na, where “ he distinguished himself as a great hero, and his sons 
achieved a great name for themselves.” 

The heroic exploits of- Dftnde Khan are the subject of a very copious 
andpopularpoem, called a “Sakha,” the ballads of which are sung by the Oham&rs, 
Kali&rs, Dhobis, and other menial classes at their weddings and festivals. 

After the suppression of Dftnde Khan’s rebellion no other zamindar 
in the district offered any resistance, but the Gftjars of the western parganahs 
did not discontinue their depredatory habits for several years more. The most 
remarkable of the atrocities committed by this tribe was a determined attack on 
the ChouMn villages of Sadarpur and Chhalalira, which they plundered and 
burnt in open daylight after having killed nine or ten of the principal residents. 
This occurred in 1819 or 1820, and was the immediate cause of the location of a 
Joint Magistrate, with a strong police establishment, at Bulandshahar. Mr. 
Stockwell was the first officer who took his residence at Bulandshahar. During 
first six months he established the new zild, and in the meantime investigated 
the above case and committed the offenders for trial. Four years afterwards 
—that is, in 1824—Bulandshahar was made a separate revenue district by the 
union of Parganahs Sikandariib&d and ten others from Mirath and Jewar and 
five others from Aligarh. 

The administration of criminal justice, although not quite equal to the 
times, was not considered defective in principle, from the very commencement 
of the British rule; but the revenue and civil administrations were so unsuited 
to the habits and traditions of the people that they proved to be the reverse 
of what they were intended to be for the rights of the landed proprietors. The 
system of farming large portions of a parganah, or of entire parganahs, to 
single individuals; the demanding of security from malguzars ; fixing heavy 
assessments on land and realizing the revenue by coercive processes, combined 
together to deprive the landholders of their dearest and most cherished rights. 
The action of the civil courts, too, was, in the beginning of the Honourable 
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Company’s sovereignty, and for about forty years afterwards, the cause of 
ruin of the land-owners. More on the subject will be found in the chapters on 
civil and revenue administrations. 

The next important occurrence after the formation of the district was 
the famine of 1837-38. As soon as the month of October, 1837, was over crowds 
of emigrants appeared in the district; they were chiefly from the Trans-Jamn& 
districts of Iiis&r, Gurg&on, and Dehli, and the eastern districts of Etawah 
and Mainpurt. > The reason of the early emigration was that the above districts 
depended almost entirely on the kharif crops and had no grain in stock, the 
preceding three years having been unfavourable to agricultural pursuits; hence 
as soon as the kharif failed the inhabitants were obliged to abandon their homes 
to search for food elsewhere. The Upper Du&b and M&lw& were traditionally 
the most favourable for emigrants in seasons of famine. This old fame attract¬ 
ed the tide of exiles towards this district, but it did not quite disappoint them. 
The people here had a tolerable stock of grain and means of irrigation for pro¬ 
ducing new articles of food. The districts of Ruhelkhand, where, comparatively 
speaking, plenty prevailed at the time, were also so close to this district that 
they supplied it with largo quantities of grain. Had it not been for the pre^ 
sence of the multitudes of emigrants of otherparts of the country Bulaudshahar 
might have easily passed over the calamity. Before the month of March, 1838, 
was over the stock of grain in the district was nearly consumed, and the emi¬ 
grants then moved down towards Muradabad and Bad&on. 


The intensity of the famine was more severely felt in the Parganahs of 
Dadri, Sikandar&Md, and Dankour, where the means of irrigation were scanty, 
population (mostly Gftjars) indolent, and old stock of grain poor. 

Except the plunder of certain grain-laden boats in the Jamnft by the starv¬ 
ing G&jars of the villages close by, no serious offences which could be attributed 
to the effects of the famine occurred in this district. Independently of the sub¬ 
scriptions received from Bombay and the Benares Division of the North-West¬ 
ern Provinces, or from Calcutta, largo sums were subscribed by the well-to-do 
residents of the district for the relief of the poor. Poor-houses were opened at 
the head-quarters of the district and of each Tahsil for feeding the old and 
infirm, and employment was provided for the able-bodied on the Grand Trunk 
Boad and other Public Works On the whole the loss of life in this district 
was not great. The pestilence, too, which followed the famine fell but lightly 
on tho sufferers. Grain was not sold less than eight seers for the rupee during 
the whole period of the calamity. The amount of revenue remitted was forty- 
five thousand rupees, or only about four per cent, of the jamd. In spite of 
all the extenuating circumstances the transfers of lanJed. property were 
extensive. They were not owing to poverty so much as to want of foresight 
on the part of the bhay&ch&rah communities. 
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Amongst the acts of private charity relating to the famine of 
1837-38, the most conspicuous was the liberality of the late Tliakur Chandan 
Singh of Somntt, in the Aligarh District. His charity is still fresh in the 
memory of the people, and it is commonly known that it cost him one lakh 
of maunds of grain. He gave a seer of grain daily to every one who claimed 
charity. 

From 1839 to 1849 was a period of warfare, but the tranquillity or 
prosperity of the interior was not affected thereby. The Kabul and Panjftb wars 
and the Gw&liar Campaign in no way interfered with the peace of the North- 
Western Provinces. In the following seven years the opening of the Ganges 
Canal and the introduction of the halMbandi scheme of popular instruction 
were the most memorable events. 

Peace and prosperity were on their zenith in the country when the 
mutiny of the sepoy army broke out in May, 1857. For some months before 
the outbreak vague rumours regarding the defeat of the English troops at 
Bushire were current in the bazaars. It was generally believed that the 
Emperors of Persia, Eussia, and Turkey contemplated a joint invasion of India. 
Distrust in the intentions of tho British Government towards the Native States, 
and towards the prejudices of the people, was the popular feeling, and the 
enemies of the Government, or those who had nothing to lose by a change of 
rulers, were anxious for an innovation. They busied themselves in circulating 
reports calculated to rouse disaffection against the Government. The native 
army, composed principally of ignorant men, shared in the above belief and 
feeling. They were prepared to revolt, but wanted a pretext, which, unfortu¬ 
nately, they found in the ii greased cartridge.” 

From its proximity to the focus of tho mutiny, the residents of this 
district had the rare opportunity of distinguishing themselves either as friends 
or as foes of the Government. Amongst the large landod proprietors there 
were only three or four whose blind- ambition actuated them to go the wrong 
way, and amongst the bhay&clitirah communities the Gfljars and Musalman 
Rajputs of the western parganahs were led on by a desire for plunder. The 
rest, as a rule, were partizans of the Government. 

The following extracts from tho narrative of the mutinies recorded by 
;x! Mr. Band Sapte, C. B., Magistrate and Collector of this district, contain all the 
principal occurrences of the memorable years 1857 and 1858 :— 

“ On first hearing of the mutiny of the troops at Mirath, I called on all 
,c Talaqdars of the district to show their attachment to the Government by 
iC furnishing us with men and horses, and by preventing villagers on their 
“ estates from rising. 

“ IMo Golab Singh of Kochesur immediately responded to my call by 
5 sending a small body of horse and foot armed and equipped. Mahmud Alt 
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u KMn of Chnt&ree, Morad All Khan of PuMsti, Abdool Lafceef KMn of 
u Khanpur, and Luchman Singh of Shikar- 

“ pur, also sent me such men as they could spare, and I strengthened my 


police posts to the best of my power. 


u To Inayet-oollah Khan and Abdool Rahman Khan of Chunderoo, on the 
“ road between Balandshahur and SikundraMd, and to Ruttun Singh, Shadeo 
u Rain, and Nowbut Singh, Jats of Shehra and Syudpur, [ offered permanent 
Ci employ under (xovcrnment, on condition of their furnishing me in a given 
“ time each a troop of mounted men. By the 20th May I had nearly two hun- 
“ dred men, many of whom I distributed over the district in those places 
“ where the population seemed more inclined to mischief. 

“ Mr. Turnbull, who had not left the district, but whom I had pnly relieved 
“ three weeks prior to the outbreak, gave me the aid of his servicos, which 
“ from his intimate local knowledge were invaluable. Ho in company with 
“ Messrs. Melville and Lyall, my Joint and Assistant Magistrates, made several 
“ excursions in the Da Iri and SikandrabaJ Parganahs, the most turbulent 
“ part of the district, inhabited principally by Gfijars, who, on hearing of tho 
“ events at Mirath and at Dchli, at onee commenced plundering in all diree- 
“ tions, burning dak buugalows, and destroying tho telegraph. 

“ On one occasion the above gentlemen, with a detachment of the 9th 
“ Regiment Native Infantry, captured forty-six Gujars belonging to some of the 
“ worst villages, and brought them in and lodged them in jail. I should men- 
“ tion that I had applied to tho officer commanding at Aligarh for a European 
“ officer and men sufficient to make up the strength of my treasury guard to 
“ a full company, which Major Eld very kindly did, and deputed Lieutenant 
“ Ross, who rendered himself most useful. This force was, however, insuffici- 
“ ent to bo of use in keeping any thing like order at any distance from the 
“ station. 

“ I was disappointed in not receiving aid from Bareilly, from which station a 
“ detachment of the 8th Irregular Cavalry had been ordered to our assistance, 

“ but Colonel Troup, commanding there, could not spare them—a fortunate cir- 
“ c.uinstance for us, as their villainous acts of treachery have subsequently 
“ proved. The Rampur Nawab also failed to send a body of horse, which 
“ he had been requested to do by the Lieutenant-Governor. I had also been 
“ led to expect that two companies of the Sirmur Battalion would join ns but 
“ was again disappointed in this our last hope of aid, though we did not hear 
“ the cause of their non-arrival, notwithstanding we had been informed of 
“ their having started to our relief. 


“ I made frequent applications to General Hewitt for a few Europeans to 
“ enable me to send my treasure into Mirath, but that officer refused to complv 
“ with my request, though I still think it would have been worth while to 
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4< hare incurred a little risk to save upwards of two lakhs of rupees, besides 
other valuable Government property. 

a Ab out 16th May a man arrived with a slip of paper, signed by 
u Mr. Drummond, the Magistrate of Agra, and Major McLeod of the Engineers, 
u directing all officers to fall back at once upon Agra, as the rebels were re* 
u ported to be in full march on that station, and the fort was considered the 
only safe place. I arrested the man as a spy, but on referring the case I 
16 found out he had been sent as he stated. The object of his mission was not 
u apparent. All I can say is, we all scouted the idea of giving up Buland- 
u shahar on vague rumour of an attack reaching us. From the very first wo 
u fully expected an attack from Dehli, but, providentially, none was attempted, 
U though we must have been a tempting bait to the rebels, and were within 
u such an easy distance. 

u Matters went on getting worse and worse till the 20th, on the night of 
u which I received positive information that wo should be attacked in the 
H morning, but as the sepoys of the 9th had not shown any signs of disaffection, 
u but, on the contrary, had behaved very well, we felt tolerably secure against 
iC an 7 attack the Gftjars might make on us, provided they were unassisted 
“ from Dehli. 

u lb worthy of remark that up to this time no man of any consequence 
u in the district had joined the rebels—in fact all the Taluqclars were appa~ 
“ rently sincere in their ])rofessions of loyalty to the Government. 

the morning of the 21st I received an egress from the late 
U ^ r * ^ atson, the Magistrate of Aligarh, that the 9th Regiment had mutinied, 
“ and that the Europeans had been obliged to fall back on Agra. As there, of 
u course, could be no doubt but that our detachment would also go the 
ic moment they heard of the head-quarters having done so, I at once 
“ decided on sending off the ladies and children to Mlrath, and they left, 
u escorted by several officers who had been detained at Bulandshahar on 
“ wa 7 up the country, by some irregular Cavalry sawars, and a few men 
“ from the new levies. 

“ The strength of our garrison was now reduced to seven Englishmen—^., 
“ Lieutenant Ross, 9th Native Infantry, Messrs. Turnbull, Melville, Lyall, and 
“ myself, with my head clerk, Mr. Knight, and his son. About 2 p. m. a man 

came in from D&dri with the information that we were to be attacked by 
fc * the Gujars in force at five in the evening. At 4-30 p. m. I heard of the 
ia arr ^ va ^ KhuijS, (twelve miles oft) of the head-quarters of the 9th Native 
“ Infantry from Aligarh. We then thought it time to make an attempt to 
“ move the treasure towards Miratb. 

u I accordingly went over to the treasury to Lieutenant Ross and asked 
“ to pack the treasure in the carts which 1 had ready for the purpose. The 
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a keys not being at hand we broke open the boxes, and with the aid of the 
“ sepoys commenced packing the treasure, and I then returned to my own 
“house for Messrs. Turnbull, Melville, and Lyall, and called on the men of 
u the Irregular Cavalry and my own Collectorate saw&rs to join us on 
a our march to Mirath. About twenty-five complied, and we started with the 
“ treasury. 

u In my compound were ninety remount Arab horses, which bad arrived a 
“'few days previously, en route to Mirath, escorted by a small guard composed 
“ of men from the 9th and 44tli Regiments Native Infantry, and I felt con- 
a vineed that the guard would at that time have taken them safely into Mirath ; 
“ but General Hewitt, to whom I reported their arrival, positively forbade my 
“ sending them on, and they consequently were lost, and horse3 were very 
“ much wanted. 

“ But to return. On reaching the treasury Lieutenant Ross informod me 
“ that liis men (who, I should mention, were acquainted with the fact of their 
u head-quarters having mutinied,) had already begun to help themselves to the 
“money; he, however, ordered them to fail in and start for Mirath, Just 
“ as his order was issued, before the men had time to refuse or comply, we 
“ saw a dense cloud of Gfijars pouring down the roads towards the city, so 
“ leaving the treasure in the hands of the guard, we charged right at them, 
“ dispersing them in all directions. 

u Messrs. Turnbull, Ross, and Lyall took the road to the city, which had 
u already been reached by a large party of the mob, and, aided by some troop- 
" ers, succeeded in killing and wounding a good number. The jail guard on 
“ the first approach of the mob opened the jail gate and allowed the prisoners 
“ to pass out, firing on them as they got outside, without, however, doing them 
“ much damage. 

“ Mr. Melville and myself took an opposite direction and went across the 
“ fields, accompanied by seven Collectorate saw/lrs and a Riscildar and trooper 
u of the 4th Irregular Cavalry, and a private servant of my own, whose horse 
“was severely wounded with a sabre cut; we succeeded in dispersing the 
“ body and killed and wounded a few; the main body spread over the country 
“ and concealed themselves in the neighbouring villages. We then tried to fall 
“ back on the treasury, not knowing what had become of the other Europeans, 
“ but were fired at by the guard as a warning to keep off. This reluctantly 
“ compelled us to retreat, and wo made off for Mirath about 6-30 p. m,, and 
“ reached Hauppur about 10 p. m., being fired at only once as wc passed a 
€t village close to the station. We reached Mirath about 9 A. M. of the 22nd 
“ May, reporting ourselves to the General Commanding 

‘‘About 12 o’clock of the same day I was gladdened with the sight of 
“ Messrs. Turnbull and Lyall, who reached Mirath with Lieutenant Boss 
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“ a ^ out A - M - 5 they could give me no information of Mr. Knight and his 
“ sol b f rom whom they had got separated. Mr. Turnbull informed me that he, 
“ with Messrs. Ross and Lyall, laid gone through the city, and returned fight- 
ing every inch in the way, and after having cut down and shot several of 
the rioters, reached the treasury in safety, Lieutenant Ross having received 
a contusion, which for the time rendered his sword-arm useless. 

“ Th y had ordered the guard to start for Mirath and to bring the trea¬ 
sure with them. They started, but on reaching the crossroad leading to the 
Grand Trunk Ivoad, told the officers to go and join their friends, as they in- 
il tended to do. So the three left for Mirath, experiencing considerable diffi- 
“ culty in avoiding the villagers, who were on the look out for them in every 
“ direction. 

As the Gujars had entered the station they fired each house, coinmeno* 
ing with the dak bungalow, and during the four days we were absent the 
“ station was completely-destroyed, and all property, private and public, was 
“ cari ' ied off or b umt, the city people and those of the neighbouring villages 
“taking a very active part in the work of demolition. 

Oui depaiture from Bulaudshabar, and the authorities having been 
“ compelled to leave Aligurli, left the road from Mirath to Agra completely 
“at the mercy of the ill-disposed, and a great number of travellers were mur- 
“ tiered, and all communication with Agra was closed, except by cassids. It 
“ was, therefore, a matter of the greatest consequence to re-occupy both these 
“ places. 

" fbe Sirmur Battalion under Major Reid, which had left Debra some 
“days previously for Bulandshaliar, by the canal, was unable to.get beyond 
“ Dasnah, owing to the destruction of the locks by tie villagers, and they 
had sent into Mirath for carriage, but the General and the Brigadier both 
“refused to send an escort, so the regiment was still further delayed, and 
“ was left to its own resources. But-by unwearied exertions they managed 
“ to get on and’reached Bulandshaliar on the 24th May, though we did not 
“ become aware of this till on our way down to re-occupy Bulandshaliar 
“ on the 25th, on the morniDg of which day I started from Mirath with 
“ Mr. Lyall, Lieutenant- Ross, and Captain Tyrwhitt of the late 14th Cavalry, 

“ who had been ordered down to command at Bulandshaliar. 

“ I should mention here that the escort furnished ns by tho General consist- 
“ ed of some men onlisted by Captain Craigie subsequent to the outbreak. 

“ They were, of course, completely raw, badly mounted, and worse armed, 

“ having as little confidence themselves in their horses as we had in tho 
“ riders. Their subsequent conduct showed what they were worth, and be- 
“ sides them we had tho few men who accompanied us on our retreat from 
i Bulandshaliar. 
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“ On ourarrival at I tauppur wo heard the Sirinur Battalion had reached 
u Bulandshahar, and we arrived early on the morning of the 26th. Wo 
u found the posts and wire of the telegraph had been entirely removed between 
“ Haupper and Bulandshahar, a distance of twenty miles. 

il A body of about 200 horsemen, furnished by the Nawab of Rampur, 
“ had arrived the same day as the Goorkhas. So we had now quite a strong 
u garrison, but felt much the want of artillery. Parties of these horsemen 
“ W ere employed in patrolliug the Grand Trunk Road as fur as Khurja. 

“ On the 27th wc searched a village, Chandpur, close to tho station, and 
“ found a large quantity of public and private property concealed therein ; so 
« we burnt the village and seized tho headman, who, after having been tried by 
“ a drum-head court-martial, was hung with two other men of the city, in 
“whose houses plundered property was found. During the night Captain 
« Tyrwhitt and Mr. Lyall left for Bilaspur, the residence of the Skinners, 
“ where a number of Christians were reported to be beleaguered. Mr. Mel- 
«ville also rejoined us from Mirath, where he had been left behind 
11 sick. 

“ Xhe next morning the Rampur Horse showed mutinous symptoms and 
« declined to obey orders ; thirty marched straight off for Dehli, so Major Reid 
“ ordered tho rest to quit the station, and they re-crossed the Ganges into 
«Ruholkhand. On the 30th Captain Tyrwhitt and Mr. Lyall returned 
« from Bilaspur ; the party there preferred remaining, as the fort was strong 
“ and provisioned. 

“ On the evening of the same day Major Reid marched with tho whole 
« 0 f his regiment to join General Wilson’s column, which had gone out from 
“ Mirath to Ghazee-ood-deen-nuggur. I expressed my fears to Major Reid 
«that his departure would give confidence to the ill-affected, and that the cou¬ 
rt sequences will be very serious ; but that officer considered the body of caval- 
« xj at our disposal sufficient to guard the station, which I admitted: but I 
« know it would be insufficient to check any rise on the part of the villagers, 
« all( l stated my opinion to that effect. The result proved 1 was correct, hu¬ 
rt the very next day Sikandr&Md, a rich and populous city, about eight miles 
“from Bulandshahar on the Dehli road, was attacked and plundered; vast 
« numbers of tho inhabitants of both sexes and of all ages were brutally ill- 
“ treated and murdered. The assailants consisted of men from almost every 
“ village of the Dadri and Sikandrabad Parganahs, who had collected and 
“ joined in a simultaneous attack, tempted by the hope of much plunder. Tho 
“ town fell into the hands of the mob ; the police, who behaved well, escaping 
“ with much difficulty. We were unable to send out a mau to assist the un- 
M fortunate inhabitants, who left the city in thousands and came flocking 
« into Bulandshahar and neighbouring villages. 
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“ It was very distressing not to be able to respond to the repeated calls for 
Cl assistance, but our hands were completely tied by the presence of Nawab 
“Wulleedad KMn, who had a strong mud fort, M&lagarh, about four miles 
“ from the station. This man was a near relation of the ex-king of Dekli, with 
t( whom he was staying when the outbreak occurred, but he had returned to 
“ Mill agarh about the 26th May, deputed by the ex-king as a Soobah of the 
“provinces of Bulandshaliar and Aligurh, which fact he himself admitted 
“ to me, but excused himself by saying that, unless he had come out under some 
“such pretence, he would not have been able to escape from Debli, where lie 
“ had been detained, an unwilling guest of the king. 

“ Notwithstanding his professions of loyalty I suspected him from the very 
“ first, as ho had brought with him a considerable number of mutinous sepoys 
“ and nujeebs, and bad, I knew, several guns, and I heard on all sides be was 
“ meditating treachery. His presence at MtUagarh completely paralyzed us ; 
“ the moment we moved out any way from the station wo felt convinced he 
“ would at once have come down and with his guns woidd easily have pre- 
“ vented our return, and thus cut off communication with Aligurh and Agra, 
“ the sole object of our holding Bulandshahar. 

“ We managed to increase our guard of irregular cavalry men to seventy- 
“ five belongingto various regimeuts; much tact was required in their manage- 
<! ment at such a critical period when we heard daily of fresh regiments going, to 
“ most of which some of our men belonged ; but we were most fortunate in 
“ having such an officer as Captain Tyrwhitfc, who by his sound judgment 
“ and firm bearing kept them together in a manner highly creditable to himself. 
“ We were but seven Englishmen, and w r e took our turn of duty the whole 
“time we remained at Bulandshahar. Every sentry was visited once every 
“ hour during the night, so that had treachery been meditated a surprise would 
“ have been next to impossible. 

“We heard about this time of the movements of the rebel troops in 
“ Ruhelkhand, who were reported to be in full march on Dehli vid Autipshahar. 
“ I accordingly ordered the bridge-of-boats to be broken up and the boats 
“ secured on this side. 

“ We were joined, on 1st June, by the late Mr. W. Clifford and Mr. 
“ Young of the Revenue Survey. These two gentlemen had been with Messrs. 
“ Harvey and Money, of the Civil Service, with the Bhurtpore troops, and 
“ were on their way to Dehli up the right bank of the Jamnu, ; but the mutiny 
“ of the troops compelled them to fly. Messrs. Clifford and Young were at 
“ Hodul, a few miles from the main body, when they received intimation from 
“ Mr. Ford, the Magistrate of Goorgaon, who told them to make the best of 
“their way to Bulandshahar. So they crossed the Jamnfi at once and ar- 
“ rived at Bulandshahar late in the evening. 
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u Reports from the interior of the district showed that order was passing 
u away ; former proprietors now took the opportunity of ousting tho present 
“ possessors of their estates. In some instances this was effected by force and 
“ large bodies of armed men. The principal Taluqdars all this time had re- 
u mained quiet. In fact, with the exception of the Mal&garh man, no person 
u of consequence then gave us any uneasiness, while they all continued profess- 
“ ing extreme loyalty. 

a The continuous stream of mutinous troops up the Grand Trunk Iload had 
> u of course a very had effect upon the minds of all, disheartening the well- 
u affected and giving confidence to those who were ill-disposed, while tho 
“ sacking of the town of Sikandrfib&d being permitted still to go on with impu- 
66 nity led the people to suppose our power had really ceased. 

“ AUgurh was held by a few British one day and by a large band of the 
“ rebels tho next; the former being so few in number that they had to fall back 
u on the approach of tho latfer. Still we held our own as far as Khurjft. 

“ There were about Rs. 15,000 in the Tahsil at KhurjfL These Mr. Mel- 
u ville brought off’ safely. Ho went down on a mail cart and returned in a 
“ very short time. His object in going to Klmrj4 was kept a secret, and he 
“deserves groat credit for the manner in which ho performed this duty, which 
“ was accompanied with considerable risk. The greater part of this money 
“ was, however, eventually carried off' by the sawars that deserted a few days 
“ after. 

“ On the evening of tho 8th I got reliable information that the station was 
“ to be again attacked by the villagers, backed up by tho followers of Wullee- 
“ dad Khan of Mal&gurh, towards which place I moved out with Captain 
“ Tyrwhitt and patrolled for some hours in the neighbourhood. If an attack 
“ had been intended our move had tho effect of stopping it, for the night 
“ passed off quietly. 

u On the morning of the 10th, however, we heard of the arrivSI at Khurf& 
“ of a large body of mutinous cavalry from Oudh, who had murdered their 
“ officers on the road. Their arrival so worked on the feelings of onr men 
“ that the greater part of them instantly deserter], and wo were left with little 
“ more than twenty men, most of whom were non-commissioned officers, besides 
“ Captain Craigie’s new levies. Finding our force so very much reduced, we 
“ deemed it expedient to fall back on Goolaofchee, a town about twelve miles 
“ to the north of Bulandshahar, towards Mirath, on the Grand Trunk Road, 
“ where we remained that night. Early the next morning we heard the rebel 
cavalry had left Khurja and gone on to Dehli, which decided us on return- 
“ ing to Bulandshahar, when about half way we heard that Wulleedad had 
“ taken possession of the station in the name of the British Government, and 
“ that everything was quiet. 
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“ At Captain Tyr wliitt’s request I went ahead with Messrs. Lyall and 
“ Clifford, and Lieutenant Anderson of the 3rd Europeans, to let the people 
“ know we had returned. On entering the station I met Ismail KMn, Wullee- 
“ dad’s head man, who at once came up to me and reported all well. I told him 
“ I was going into the city that our return shotfld at once be known. He 
“ accompanied us, and when near the city, said he had better go ahead, as 
“ there were a number of desperate characters in the city who might oppose us, 
u I saw a large body of men collected at the further end of the street close to 
“ the Kotwalee . While Ismail KMn went to parley with them, we rode a .little. 
“ way down the street and then pulled up, awaiting his return : finding he did 
“ not come back, I sent Mr. Clifford to Captain Tyrwhitt to let him know how 
“ matters stood, and requesting him to come on as quickly as he could, while 
“ Mr. Lyall, Lieutenant Anderson, and I retraced our steps leisurely. Within 
“ a quarter of an hour Captain Tyrwhitt arrived, and on my telling him how 
“ the city was occupied,-he expressed his determination to drive them out, and 
“ giving the word 4 charge,’ he went at a gallop towards the city. On our roach- 
“ ing the last turn, near the jail, which enabled me to see into the city, we 
“ found the rebels had moved up to the entrance, and the moment we came in 
“ sight they opened on us from three guns and a heavy musketry tire. Captain 
“ Tyrwhitt most gallantly led us within thirty yards of the guns, the first dis- 
ci charge from which disabled and killed three men and horses; only about 
“ fifteen men had followed. Craigie’s levies fled on the first shot being fired and 
“ were never seen again. Being entirely unsupported, we were reluctantly 
“ compelled to retreat towards the open, where we could have acted better than 
“ in the narrow road in which we were, but we were not followed. I should 
“ mention here that we had previously sent up a small gun, but as it was 
“ drawn by bullocks, it could not be brought up in time for the action. We 
“ brought it off, howerer, with us, Mr. Young, under whose charge it was, 
“ displaying much coolness on the occasion. 

“ Finding ourselves unmolested we retraced our steps to Goolaothee. As 
“ we passed M&ltigarh we found Wulleedad had sent out a small body of 
“ cavalry to oppose our retreat, bufctheso fled on our approach and, as we pur- 
“ sued them, took shelter in a village close under the walls of Malagarh, from 
“which they opened a fire on us, but without effect. Thus were wc, step by 
“ step, driven out of the Bulandshahar District. 

u We peached Hauppur late that night, having halted the day at Goolao- 
“ thee, where we fully expected an attack, but our orderly retreat, so well con- 
“ ducted by Captain Tyrwhitt, had evidently had a wholesome effect on our 
“ cowardly enemy. 

a The next day Wulleedad KMn threw a strong picket into Goolaothee, 
“ our police, of course, having to fly. Our little party went to Baboogurh, the 
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<£ stud station* about four miles from Hauppur, towards the Ganges, and from 
“ which we could watch the ghat at Gurhmuktesbar, for which, we now had 
“ ascertained for a certainty, the rebel troops from the Ruhelkhand station were 
u making. 

“ On the 18tli June a force under Major Thatcher came out from Mirat, 
“ with which we proceeded to Gfllaothi and drove out the rebel pickets and 
“ dispersed the followers of Validad, who, however, again occupied the post as 
“ soon as we had retired. 

u On the 23rd June the advance guard of the Bareli Brigade crossed at 
“ Gurhmukteshar, only twelve miles from Babugurh, which compelled us to 
“ retire on Mirat; this they were allowed to do entirely unmolested. Owing 
“ to the immense number of hackeries laden with treasure and plunder the cross- 
u ing took them several days, and nothing could have been easier than to have 
u attacked and cut them up, encumbered as they were with so much baggage, 
“ but they were allowed to cross at their leisure and reach Dehli without the 
“ slightest attempt being made to stop them. 

“ The authorities at Aligarh having been compelled to giv r e up their post, 
“ the road between Mirat and Agra was now completely in possession ot tho 
“ rebels. Malagarli became tho resort of all the disaffected far and near; 
€< Aligarh and Rhftrja were occupied by the followers of the rebel Nawwab, to 
“ whose standard many of the Musalm&ns of the Barah Busti hastened to flock. 
“ The fort of Malagarh is about 900 yards removed from the road, which is 
“consequently commanded by its guns, of which Validad possessed six at 
“ tho commencement of the outbreak. Communication with Agra even by 
“ cassid was effected with extreme difficulty, for so well was the whole line of 
“ of the road and its vicinity watched that scarcely a man could pass without 
“ being intercepted. Various expeditions w^ere planned against this impudent 
“ rebel, but from various causes were never undertaken, until ho had got such 
“ reinforcements and his followers had increased to such numbers that he had 
“ really become a formidable foe. I remained with my assistants at Mirat, do- 
“ ing duty as troopers in the Mirat Volunteer Cavalry until the end of August, 
“ whon we were ordered down to form part of a force under Major Sawyer, to 
“ keep this very Valid&d in check. Tho whole of the Jhansie Brigade, consist- 
“ ing of the 12th Native Infantry, the 14th Irregular Cavalry, and a 9-pounder 
“ Battery, had been sent from Dehli to his assistance, and he was now threaten- 
“ ing Hauppur, which, but for the timely arrival of our force, would in all proba- 
“ bility have shared the fate of Sikandrabad. We remained encamped at 
“ Hauppur till 20th September, the date of the fall of Dehli. While at Haup- 
“ pur we were one day surprised by hearing firing in tho neighbourhood of our 
“ camp. This proved to be the Jhansie Brigade attacking the J&t village of 
“ Bhuthona, the inhabitants of which village had some, weeks previously 
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H captured three of Validftd Khan’s guns in a fight with his followers. We 
¥ went down the next morning early and found the J&ts had succeeded in 
“ beating off their assailants, who had retired on Malagarh. 

u On another occasion we had a sharp artillery fight at Gfilaothi with the 
“ guns of the Jhansie Brigade, which we succeeded in silencing, but night 
u coming on, they were enabled to carry them off, not without however hav- 
“ ing suffered considerably both in men and horses. 

“ On the 20th September we returned to Mirat, and on 25th joined Colo- 
44 nel Greathed’s column at Ghazi-ud-din-nugur, which had been sent out 
u from Dehli to pursue the flying enemy. 

“ We reached Bulandshahar on the morning of the 28th. It would be 
44 useless for me to describe the action which was fought on that day, and which 
u ended in the complete rout of the Jhansie Brigade posted in a strong posi- 
“ tion to oppose our entrance to the station. 

“ After the fight, which lasted about three hours, we were in possession of 
44 the station and town, and the enemy fled, leaving behind them two guns and 
44 a large quantity of magazine stores. 

“ Mr. Lyall distinguished himself during the fight, having attached himself 
44 to Watson’s Horse and joined in a charge against a large body of the rebel 
“ cavalry, and I am most happy to say his name was honourably mentioned in 
“ the despatch of Major Ouvry, commanding the cavalry portion of the force. 

“ In the course of the day we discovered that the Nawwab of Malagarh had 
44 evacuated his fort during the night and fled across the Ganges with the 
44 greater part of his followers, leaving a number of guns, stores, and much 
44 plunder in the fort, which was occupied that night by a body of cavalry under 
44 Lieutenant Baker. Our men encamped on the east side of the city, where 
44 we remained till 3rd October, when we marched to Khurja. A party of 
u Sappers were employed for some days in blowing up the fort of Malagarh, 
“ and on 1st October the mines were exploded by Lieutenant Home, of the 
“ Engineers, in person, when that most gallant officer lost his life—a spark from 
a the portfire accidently ignited the train, and he was killed by the explo- 
“ sion. 

u On the day the column marched to Khurja I went with a party of cavalry 
“ under Lieutenant Watson to the village of Jhajhur, about fifteen miles from 
“ Khurja, as I liad received information of a Christian girl being concealed 
“ in the house of a rebel trooper of the 15th Irregular Cavalry. Though we 
44 arrived at the village before daybreak they were ready for us. A large body 
44 of soivars arrived, and many of them in full uniform came out to oppose us. 
a Several were killed in actual fight, and some few were taken prisoners with 
44 arms in their hands ; they were tried by drum-head court-martial and shot 
“on the spot. After a long search we discovered the girl; she turned out to 
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a bo the daughter of an Eurasian, a clerk in some Deputy Commissioner’s 
“ office in Oudli, whose life, as also that of the father, had been saved by tho 
“ trooper Khuda Buksh, in gratitude to whom she turned Musulm&ni and 
u married him. As she expressed a strong desire to be allowed to remain I 
li did not force her away, but left her with the assurance that her husband 
“ would be hung whenever he was caught. 

“The next day the column marched towards Agra, and I returned to 
“ Bulandshahar, which had been occupied by a force under Lieutenant- 
“ Colonel Farquhar, consisting of tho right wing of 1st Belooch Battalion, 
“ two Horse Artillery guns, and a body of Puthan Horse, under Major Stokes* 

“ I lost no time in re-establishing the police posts, strengthening those I 
“ thought necessary. The greater part of the burhmdazes had deserted and 
“ joined the rebels, and I filled up their places mostly from tho Juts. Only one 
“ Thanadar, Sahibdad KMn of Shikarpur, had deserted, but I did not think 
“ it advisable to re-appoint Peer Mahomod Kh&n of Anupshahar, or Khoorshed 
“ Ali, the Kotwal of Bulandshahar. With the above exceptions all the 
u Thanadars were confirmed in thoir posts. The turbulent Parganahs of Dadri 
“ and Sikandrabad required a strong body of police, which I kept up till the 
“ close of the year. 

6 6 The revenue began to come in the very day we returned, xibdool Latif 
“ Khan, Talukdar of about one hundred and fifty villages, and who had refused 
“ to pay a farthing before, though repeatedly called upon by me to do so, sent 
“ in his hist about two days after my return. 

“ This man, the head of the Barah Busti, was subsequently convicted by 
“ a military commission of having aided tho rebels in every way in his power, 
“ and sentenced to transportation for life. 

“ His uncle, by name Azim Khftn, had taken a prominent part against us, 
“ having joined the rebel Valid ad. Kushoe Ram, Thanadar of Anupsha- 
“ her, caught him trying to escape to the Ganges, and ho was brought in, 
“ tried, and executed. The conduct of the Thanadar and his men on this occa- 
“ sion was deserving of all praise, as Azim Khftn, I knew, offered him any 
“ sum to let him off, but the honest J&t of Bhuthona was deaf to all persuasion, 
“ and brought him in triumph. 

“ Having set everything going in the station, on 17th December we moved 
“ into camp towards tho Ganges, to arrange for the safety of the boats at the 
“ various gMts, but we had no sooner reached Ah&r, twenty-five miles from tho 
“ station, than I heard tho Gujurs were meditating an attack upon the jail, to 
“ rescue their oaptured brethren. 

“ With the recollection strong upon me of what these men had been capable 
“ of in May last, I begged of Colonel Farquhar to make a forced march back 
“ to Bulandshahar, which we reached the next morning, and I am confident, 
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“ from my subsequent information, that had we not returned the attack would 
u have taken place. 

u We remained in the station for a week, during which time Lieutenant 
u Smith, of the Horse Artillery, put the jail into a state of defence, capable of 
“ holding out against any body of Gujurs. I provisioned it for ten days, 
“ strengthened the guard with Golab Singh’s men and a few Belooches, and 
iC again, (on 27th) marched to the Ganges. 

“ We went, vid Sy&n&li, to Pooth, and thence down the right bank of the 
u Ganges, visiting each gh&t, I collected the whole of the boats at Anupsha- 
“ bar, where I posted a body of two hundred J&ts, and the sequel will show 
u how well these men behaved. 

“ The ghats of Pooth, Bussi, Ah&r, between Gurhmukteshar and Anup- 
“ shahar, I put under charge of Rao Golab Singh, of Kochesur. Prom Anup- 
u shaahr we followed the coarse of the river by Kurunb&s to Ram Gh&t, having 
u secured every boat of which we could find any trace. The rebels not showing 
“ on the opposite side, we marched to Dcbai, intending to return to Buland- 
a shahar preparatory to beating up the quarters of the Gujurs, who still set the 
“ police at defiance and refused to pay any revenue. But on reaching Shikarpur 
“ we hoard the rebels had appeared in force opposite Ram Gh&t. We hurried 
“ back to that place. As we neared it we heard heavy firing, the rebels having 
“ attacked Gunnour, a friendly village a few miles inland in the Budaon District; 
u they looted Gunnour and then commenced plundering in all directions. The 
“ Aheriahs, a numerous tribe, at first showed some opposition, but, finding 
“ themselves unsupported, compromised matters and finally joined the rebel 
u ranks, and as they inhabit all the villages on the left bank, we had to keep 
“ a very sharp look out on all the ferries and fords, the latter becoming daily 
“ more shallow ; but though on several occasions the rebels have attempted to 
“ cross, and once in force, they never succeeded. 

“ We remained at Ram Gh&t six days and then returned to Anupshahar, 
a where we remained a week, and returned to Bulandshahar on 30th Uovem- 
“ ber, but were again obliged to march on 5th December. 

“ There were constant rumours prevalent that Y&lid&d, with all the dis- 
“ affected fugitives from Bulandshahar and its neighbourhood, intended to 
“ make an attempt to re-oocupy Malagarh, though he would not have found 
“ his old residence very comfortable, as the work of demolition had considerably 
“ progressed. The people were however becoming very excited, and the dis- 
“ aftected took care to spread the alarm. 

“We marched to Debai, where I found that the rebels, reinforced by 
“ Bukht Kh&n and the Bareli Brigade, with several guns, had taken up a 
u strong position at Kasgunj, on which town, invited by the Musalmans of the 
“ plac©; they had made a sudden attack, killing Cliobey Ghunsyam Dass—a 
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“ blind man, but a faithful adherent to the British Government—who had been 
u placed at Kasgunj by the Aligarh authorities. The rebels gave out their 
“ intention of looting Soron, a large and populous Hindu town, a few mile.s 
“ from Kasgunj, but were bought off by the inhabitants paying a fine of 
“ 20,000 rupees. 

“ On consulting with Colonel Farquhar, that officer deemed it advisable to 
u make a move in the direction of Kasgunj, with a view to holding the rebels 
“ in check, if possible, until the arrival of the column which was being formed 
“ at Dehli and Mirat under Colonel Seaton, C.B., to convey a quantity of 
a stores and ammunition for the use of the troops at Cawnpur, and we decided 
“ on going the' next day to Atrowli ; hut hearing that Hurmut Kh&n of Pun- 
“ dr&wul, a fort belonging to Fuhim-ul-nissa, a near relative of the rebel 
u Rahara Ali Kirin, son of Muzhur Alt Kirin of Khylia, was laying in stores 
“ for i he use of the rebel troops, we changed our line, sending my tent to 
u Atrowli as a blind, marched to Pundrawul, much to the surprise of Hurmut 
<c Khun, and wo there found an immense quantity of supplies, evidently collected 
“ for the above purpose. He was .also busily engaged in putting his fort into a 
“ complete state of repair. I had previously deprived this man of two guns, 
“ and I now lost no time in disarming his adherents and dismantling his fort; 
“ and Hurmut Kirin is now under trial before the Special Commissioner for 
u carrying on a correspondence with the Malagarh rebel. 

u From Pundrawul we marched to Atrowli, a large disaffected town in the 
a Aligarh District, and from thence to Churra, a small village close to the 
u residence of Daud Khan, Talukdar of Bhikumpur. 

66 Having performed all that Colonel Seaton had required of us, we retraced 
“ our steps to Bulandshahar, re-visiting Pundrawul on our way. We had 
u been out of the district for a fortnight, hut during our absence all had been 
“ quiet, and we reached Bulandshahar on 29th December. 

u On 2nd January, Khushi Ram reported that a large body of rebels had 
u arrived at Chaupur, opposite Anupshahar, which they were threatening. 
“ Mr. Lyall started off with a bod}' of mounted police, and arrived just in time 
u to see the conclusion of a very smart affair between the rebels and the Jata 
iC under Khushi Ram. 

“I had collected one hundred and eighty-seven boats at this ghdt y a short 
iC way above which was all easy ford. The rebels brought down two guns 
u below the gkdt so as to rake the boats and the men who guarded them. The 
u Jats, no way daunted, returned their fire from two small iron pieces I had 
“ recovered from the district. A body of horse and foot now came down and 
u commenced crossing the ford. Khushi Ram wheeled his men round and 
" gave them two volleys in quick succession, which at once decided the day, 
“ for the rebels turned and fled, and not one succeeded in crossing. Several 
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a of our boats were considerably damaged by the enemy’s fire. None of our 
a men were hit, the enemy’s range being too high. Colonel Farquhar on learn- 
u ing what had happened marched to Anupshahar, as it was very necessary to 
(( hold these rebels in check. 

“ On 17th January they again came down, but in much greater force than 
ci before. They brought with them six guns, two of which they planted opposite 
<c the centre of our position and the others on each flank. Lieutenant T. P. 
u Smith, with his two six-pounders, returned their fire, which he succeeded in 
u silencing after three hours. The manner in which this gallant and active 
a officer manoeuvred his guns on this occasion was the admiration of all present. 
u His practice, too, was perfect. Our loss was two men wounded and one killed, 
tc while the enemy lost at least fifty killed, and had Colonel Farquhar not received 
“ the strictest injunctions not to cross over, a detachment might have gone over 
6C and destroyed the enemy. Since that date the rebels have made but one at- 
u tempt to cross, and that only in very small numbers. A few horsemen came 
cc over and carried off some cattle feeding on this bank, but fled on approach 
“ of our patrols. 

“ The rebel Raham Ali came about this time from Bareli, having got 
u the farm of that part of the district, but he did not hold it long, and 
u I heard he was only watching his opportunity to escape. I knew he 
<c would not be able to across into the Bulandshahar District, but imagined, 
a through the friendly influence of Daud Kh&n, he would find no difficulty 
u in making his escapo through the Aligarh District, as he has indeed lately 
“ done. 

“ Owing to Colonel Farquhar being compelled to remain watching the 
iC ffhdts no measures have yet been taken against the Gujurs, who have hither- 
“ to, comparatively speaking, escaped scatheless for the atrocities they committed 
“ against the town of Sikandrabad. Though tardy, these men should be 
“ taught that the punishment for an offence is sure.” 

To the above interesting narrative may as well be added the follow¬ 
ing list of persons who distinguished themselves for loyalty during the 
disturbances in this district, as well as a brief account of the principal 
rebels:— 

1. T. Skinner, Esquire, of Bilaspore... Rewarded for good services 

with the proprietorship of confisca- 
cated villages assessed at 6,000 
rupees as annual revenue. 

2. Malimfid Ali Kh&n of Ohatt&reo ... Ditto with the proprietorship 

of confiscated villages assessed at 
4,193 rupees ; also a khilat of 
1,000 rupees. 
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3. Faiz Ali Khan of Pahhsa 


4. Imdad.AU Khan of Paha^a ... 

5. Zahfir Ali Khan of Dharampur 

6. Bao Golab Singh of Kochesur... 


7. Choudhri Lachman Singh of Shi- 
karpur. 

8. Bai Durga Pershad, Deputy Col¬ 
lector. 

9. Proprietary body of Mopza Bhu- 
thona (Jats). 


10. Khushi Ram, Thanadar 


11. Heirs of Bisaidar Ratan Singh, 
Jat of Sehr4. 

12. Jkanda Singh, 1 

> Jats of Sehra. 

14. Shadi Ram, 1 

15. Koubat Singh, ) 

16. Ahmad Said Khan of Klmrja... 


17. Imdad Alt of Gulaothi 

18. Harsarbp, Foujduri Sarishtedar, 


Rewarded with the proprietorship 
of confiscated villages assessed at 
4,000 rupees, with remission of one- 
fourth of revenue for life, and a 
khilat of 1,000 rupees. 

Ditto ditto 2,909 rupees, with¬ 
out remission or khilat . 

Ditto ditto 3,000 rupees. 

Ditto ditto 8,000 rupees, with 
remission of one-fourth of revenue 
for life, and & khilat of 2,000 rupees 
and the title of Rfi.ja Bahadur. 

Ditto ditto 1,999 rupees. 

Ditto ditto 1,40Q rupees. 

These Jats captured the guns of 
Nawwab Validad Khan in a battle 
which took, place between them and 
the Nawwab’s followers. They also 
defeated the Jhansie Brigade, which 
attacked their village at the instiga¬ 
tion of the Nawwab. Rewarded 
with lands assessed at Rs. 2,876. 

Was leader of the jats of Bhu- 
thonain several engagements against 
the rebels. Did excellent service 
for the Government. Was rewarded 
with the proprietorship of lands 
assessed at 1,202 rupees, with remis¬ 
sion of one-fourth revenue for life, 
and a khilat of 1,000 rupees. 

Were rewarded with proprietorship 
of estates assessed at 2,000 rupees. 

Rewarded with lands assessed 
; at 600 rupees for each. Also a gra- 
I tuity of 200 rupees for Jhanda Singh. 

Ditto lands assessed at 1,893 
rupees, and a khilat of 1,000 rupees. 

Ditto a gratuity of 300 rupees. 

Ditto 500 rupees. 
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19. 3 aya Narain Singh, Tahsild&r .»» Rewarded with a hhilat of 1,000 

rupees. 


20. Bishandial, Tahslld&r ... Ditto ditto. 

21. H&ji Sayad Mahomad Shirazi of Ditto 400 rupees. 


Khurja. 

22. Farhat-ullah, a mookht&r ... Ditto lands assessed at 1,000 


rupees. 


23. Munslii Lachman Sar&p of Sikan- Ditto 200 rupees, 
dr&bdd. 

24. Choudlirain Chand Kour of Khurja, Ditto 557 rupees. 

25. Munni Lall, agent of the Skinner Ditto a khilat of 1,000 rupees. 


family. 






of Dayftnatpur. Ditto, ditto 388 rupees. 


31. Rai Munnd L&l, Deputy Magis- Ditto estates assessed at 1,000 


trate, Ganges Canal. 


rupees. 


32. Iiarsukhrai, agent of the Ko- Ditto 500 rupees, 

chesur Rais. 

33. Th&n Singh, Alar of Kota ... Ditto 300 rupees and 500 


rupees cash. 


Besides the above, there were several other individuals who obtained 
rewards in landed property in this district for services rendered in other dis¬ 


tricts. The principal of these will be noticed in the chapter on “ Castes and 


Conspicuous Families.” 

The more prominent amongst the rebels of this district were the following :— 

Valid&d Khdn .—This arch rebel was the proprietor of Taluqah M&1&- 
garh, consisting of about fifty villages. He was a relation of the King of 
Dehli, his sister's daughter being married to one of the king’s sons. In the 
commencement of the disturbance he was at Dehli, and on returning home 
rendered service to the district officers in keeping order. But after the said 
officers had quitted the station for the first time he turned a complete rebel. Ho 
received from the king the office of Subahdar of Bulandshahar and Aligarh, 
and in virtue thereof upset the authority of the British Government. A large 
number of the disaffected inhabitants of Bulandshahar and other towns took 
service under him and committed tyranny on their peaceful neighbours. These 
rebel followers of Validad Kh&n bad a fight with the Jats of Bhuthona in 
which they were routed and three of their guns were captured by the Jats. 
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The Jhausie Brigade of mutinous sepoys, which was sent from Dehli for Vali- 
Md*s assistance, also attacked Bhuthona, but with no bettor result. The return, 
of the British officers to the station after tho fall of Dehli was opposed 
by the followers of this rebel, but unsuccessfully. Validikl Khan escaped across 
the Ganges and was never apprehended. His fort was afterwards razed to tlio 
ground and all his property confiscated to Government. His principal advisers 
were Ismail Ivhfin, Ghulam Haidar Khan, Mahdi Baksh, and Qiizi Vazir All. 
Tho first was a near relation of his. He was formerly a trooper in Skinner’s 
Horse, then a kotwdl at Jalandar in tlie Punjab, and, lastly, a kotiodl at 
Mirath He had resigned the last post shortly before the outbreak of the 
mutiny, and was residing at Malagarh when Validad raised tho standard of 
rebellion. After the fall of Malagurk Ismail Khtin fled to Bareli and took ser¬ 
vice under Kh&n Bahadur Khan, the leader of rebellion at that place. On the 
re-occupation of Bareli he fled to SMhjehanpur, where he was apprehended. 
Having been tried for his offences, he was found guilty and sentenced to im¬ 
prisonment for fourteen years, but was afterwards pardoned by Government, 
and now in the service of the Nawwab of Bampur. 

Ghulam Haidar KMn was proprietor of Mouzas Pondri, Ganorft, Alum- 
girpur, and Fatahabad, in Parganah Baran. He was a well-to-do man and 
always on very intimate terms with Validad. He east his lot with the latter. 
His duty in tho rebellion was to collect the revenue for Validad KMn, which 
he performed very harshly, subjecting the aamindars to torture and insult. 
He fled towards Mirath after the fall of Malagarh, and was never apprehended. 
His estat.es were confiscated, and he returned home under the amnesty and 
is still alive. 

Mahdi Baksh was a resident of the Saharunpur District. He was the confi¬ 
dential adviser of Validad Kh&n. After his Chiefs flight he escaped into tho 
Mirath District, but was arrested and punished with transportation for fourteen 
years. His property escaped confiscation on account of the good services 
rendered by his son, Ahmad Hassan, in the Saharanpur District. 

Qazi Vazir All was a well-to-do resident of Bulanclshahar. He was in 
the receipt of 100 rupees a month from Government for the office of Qdzi } and 
was proprietor of three revenue-paying villages and of several madfi plots in 
the neighbourhood of his home and a number of valuable houses in the town. 
As soon as Validad Kh&n assumed the Subahdarship he appointed this Qdd to 
the Sadar Aminship of Bulandshaliar, and the Qdzi began to decide cases 
according to his own law. On re-occupation of the district Vazir Ali fled 
away, and his estates were confiscated. He returned Lome under the general 
amnesty and is still living. 

Raham Ali Khan of Khailia .—This rebel was a grandson of Thakur 
Dhnde Khan, who opposed the British authority in this district in 1807. 

G 
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Particulars of Dftnde Khan’s rebellion are given on page 19 of this Memoir. 
Raham All and his father, Mazhar Ali, declared themselves leaders of rebellion 
as soon as the district was vacated by the authorities in May, 1857. They 
collected some troops and adopted their head-quarters at Sbikarpur, which was 
about six miles from their home. They took possession of the villages owned 
by Chowdbri Laehnian Singh, and styled themselves Amils of the king’s Gov¬ 
ernment for Parganah Shikarpur. On return of the European officers to the 
district, Raham Ali aud Mazhar Ali fled into Buhelkhand, where they put 
themselves under Kh&n Bahadur Khan and took part in several engagements 
against the loyal zatmnd&rs. From Bareli they fled to Bikanir, committing 
several murdei’s of Government officials on the way. They finally surrendered 
themselves to Major Eden in llajputana, who forwarded them to Agra for trial. 
The father died on the way, and the son having been found guilty on trial, 
was punished with transportation for life. Among the charges proved against 
Baham Ali was that of the murder of Major Waterfield on the Grand Trunk 
Road in the Agra District. Ho was also found guilty of having made raids 
on tho Tahsil of Jullesur in Zila Mathrfi,, and on Thana Pin&hat, in Zila Agra, 
and of having murdered in those raids one Tahsildar and two Thanadars; 
also of the murder of Thakflr Moti Singh of Gawan, in Zila Budaon. Be¬ 
sides his transportation for life, Raham Ali Khan’s estates were confiscated 
to Government. 

Abdul Latif Khdn of Gmm pur .—This Rais wa3 proprietor of about one hun¬ 
dred fifty villages, and the head of the Barali Basti Puthans in this and the Mirafc 
Districts. His disloyalty as proved against him consisted of this, that he 
aided Validad Khan in opposing the Government troops; corresponded with 
the King of Deldi seditiously against the Government; refused to deliver up 
refugees, and declined to pay the revenue on demand. On being found guilty 
lie was punished with transportation for life and confiscation of property. 
His capital and the villages around were given in reward to Syad Mir Khiin, 
Sirdar Bahadur, an old adherent of the Government, and a resident of Kabul. 

The above three were the principal talukdar rebels in this district. Each 
had a number of relations and adherents who espoused their cause. The 
Sliekli and Bahlim Ma&fidars of Bulandshahar ruined themselves on Valid&d 
Khan’s account; the Syad Ma&fidars of Shikarpur lost their rent-free tenures 
for having adhered kliiiiim'hwi to Raham Ali KMn, and a number of Puthans 
suffered for having espoused Abdul Latif Khan’s cause. 

The following talukdars were also accused of rebellion, but the amnesty 
saved them:— 

Naivwdb Mustafa Khdn of Jahangirabad .—He was a relation of Valid&d 
Kln\n, and he took assistance from him in subduing his enemies. It was 
proved on trial that he corresponded with the King of Debli seditiously against 


* 
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the Government. He was sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment, but sub¬ 
sequently pardoned by Government, 

Rani Chowhan of Anupsliahar. —This Rani belonged to the old Badgujur 
family of the Rajas of Anup similar, whose estates are now chiefly in the hands 
of the descendants of the late L&la Babfi of Paikparah in Calcutta^ As soon 
as anarchy prevailed in the district her followers ousted the agents of the 
rightful owners from her ancestral villages. Kour Himanchal Singh, the 
grandson of the Rani, was proclaimed by the rebels as the future Raja of 
Anupsliahar. The Rani’s estates were confiscated to Government, hut subse¬ 
quently restored to her by way of pardon. 

Faiz Ahmad Khan of Malakpur. —Serious charges were brought against 
this Rais both in this and the Aligarh Districts, and the case was pending 
decision in the Special Commissioner’s Court, when the Government pardoned 
him under the amnesty. 

Ghuldm Ghous Khan of Jlmjdr ,—This zamindar is the representative of an 
old and respectable Balloch family in the district. Pie was found guilty of 
having sheltered mutineers, a number of whom were residents of his village. 
The punishment awarded him was seven years’ imprisonment and forfeiture of 
all property, but it having been found subsequently that Ghulflm Ghous KMn 
had saved the life of a European ofticer, the punishment was remitted in toto 
by orders of Government. 

JIurmut Khdn of Pundrawal was accused of having corresponded with 
the rebel in a seditious way, and of having stored provisions in his fort to sup¬ 
ply the rebels, tie was pardoned under the amnesty. 

Among the village communities, the Jats, as a rule, were for tho Bri¬ 
tish Government, and the Gujurs and Musalmau Rajphts against it. The 
Gujurs and Musalm&ns of the surrounding villages and Sayads of the large 
madfi village Of J&reha took a leading part in tho sack of Sikandrabad. They 
were heavily fined and their estates were confiscated for the offence. The 
Bargain R&jpiUs of Tahsil Sikandrabad also distinguished themselves for dis¬ 
loyalty. 

The most remarkable events after the mutiny and rebellion of 1857 
were tho famines of 1860-G1 and 1868-69 and the introduction of tho new 
revenue settlement. Details regarding the settlement will be given in the 
chapter on “ Revenue Administration,” but it may briefly bo stated here that 
the assessment of the present jama is proverbially light in comparison with tho 
assets. The lightness however is not owing to any mistake or undue leniency 
on tho part of the settlement officer, or to any fraud practised by the proprietors. 
It is simply the result of tho unforeseen circumstances which have, since the 
introduction of tho settlement, increased the price of agricultural produce, and 
thereby the rate of rent. In consequence of the great difference between the 
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jama and assets, the Government have refused to grant the proposed perma¬ 
nent settlement, even for estates which answered the two conditions prescribed 
by the Secretary of State. They have sanctioned a temporary settlement, the 
term of which will expire in 1888-89. It is, a result of the leniency of the 
jama that this district appears much richer than its neighbours, and that land 
is a great deal more valuable here than elsewhere. Confiscated villages sold 
by auction fetched fabulous prices, viz., from forty to eighty times the jama. 

The famine of 1860-61 was felt here more intensely than any other 
famine, after the chdlisd of 1783-84. Its horrors surpassed those of the chou- 
ranwcih of 1838-39, except that alienations of landed property were fewer, Hac! 

, it not been for the tides of emigration from the Trans-JamnS, districts, Buland- 
fihahar would not have suffered so severely. The district had a stock of grain, 
besides sources of irrigation, sufficient to feed its own population for the year. 
One cause of the severity of the calamity was that the Gujur population of the 
western parganahs had not till then quite recovered itedtf from the p|overty 
which their conduct in the mutiny had entailed on them. 

Poor-houses in this famine were opened in twenty-three of the larger towns. 
The total cost of these relief operations for tlie year was 31,655 rupees, of which 
surn 6,425 rupees were raised by subscription in the district, 3,188 rupees given 
by Government, 20,500 rupees remitted by the Central Commitee, 1,380 rupees 
received from Calcutta and Bombay, and the remainder realized by the sale of 
thread, &c., manufactured by the poor. 

Besides the above sum, another of 50,000 rupees was remitted by the Central 
Committee and distributed amongst the famine-stricken as taqavi for tlio pur¬ 
chase of bullocks and seed. A larger portion of the latter was recovered in 
subsequent years, and expended in the construction of charitable dispensaries 
at the head-quarters of each of the four tahsils, and of the sardi at the Ghola 
Railway Station. The remissions ancl suspensions of revenue sanctioned by 
Government for this district amounted to 9,333 ancl 10,975 rupees respectively. 

The famine of 1868-69 hardly deserves the name as far as this district 
is concerned. The Ganges Canal ancl other sources of irrigation, the previous 
prosperity of the agricultural population, and the great demand for labour 
on public works, helped the people in passing over the calamity easily. Im¬ 
migration, which in previous droughts was the principal cause of distress here, 
was hardly perceptible in the district in this famine. What stopped the poor of 
the more unfortunate districts from emigrating seems to be the measures adopt¬ 
ed by Government for their relief. The most remarkable of the instructions of 
Gov r eminent to its officers was the order which made every district officer res¬ 
ponsible for any death which occurred in his jurisdiction from starvation, and 
which could have been avoided by exertion or arrangement on his part. Reduc¬ 
tion of railway charges for the carriage of grain, and exemption of grain from 
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ferry toll and octroi duties, which the Government ordered, were also useful 
measures for giving a stimulus to grain trade in so depressed a state. 

bio poor-houses were needed or opened in this district, nor were any 
remissions or suspensions of revenue found necessary. The only relief asked 
for, and granted, was a taq&vi advance of 14,052 rupees to the proprietors, tor 
the construction of works of permanent utility, or for the purchase of bullocks 
and seed. Four thousand rupees were raised by subscription in the district 
and forwarded to Allahabad, to be placed at the disposal of the Central Com¬ 
mittee for the use of the poor in other districts. 

In the commencement of this drought, grain was exported, or collected 
for export, to the eastern districts, but the showers of September, 1868, in those 
districts, turned the tide of exportation from east to west. The quantity of grain 
produced in the district during tho drought was nearly three-fourths of the 
average annual produce. The few emigrants who came from the Jodhpur and 
Bikanir side passed through the district on towards Ruhelkliand. The destitute 
among them were relieved by the people of tho villages through which they 
passed. 

The following is a list of the Collectors and Magistrates who have held 
office in this district from tho date of its formation up to the present time :— 

1. R. Lowther , Esq .—This gentleman was Collector from 16th February, 
1824, to 15th March, 1832. He took great pains in improving the towns of 
Bulandshahar and Sikandrabad, in the former of which he built a sar&i y and 
in the latter a sardi and a grain market. 

2. J. M. Tierney , Esq .—From 16th March, 1832, to the end of 1837, 
During this officer’s lime Magistrate’s powers were first given to the Collector. 

3. N. Prowett , Esq .—From March, 1838, to end of 1842. Investiga¬ 
tions into ma&fis tinder Regulation II. of 1819, were made in his time. The Grand 
Trunk Road from Khurja to Ghlaothi and the metalled road from Sikandra¬ 
bad to Bulandshahar were made, and the Regulation IX. settlement was 
completed while he was Magistrate and Collector of the district. 

4. J . F. Clarke , Esq .—From 1843, to 4th March, 1845. The Pargauahs 
were newly arranged, and the pay of the Amlas was increased by this officer. 

5. A. U. C. Plowden , Esq .—From 5th March, 1845, to 3rd April, 1852. 
The police administration of this officer is still highly praised by the people. 
He died at Bulandshahar. 

6. G. I). Turnbull , Esq .—From May, 1852, to 21st April, 1857. The 
Zerkot Bazar in tho town of Bulandshahar was widened and improved by this 
officer. He took great interest in the promotion of education. 

7. B. Sapte, Esgr ,—From 22nd April, 1857, to 23rd April, 1858. The 
memorable sepoy mutiny took .place during the time this officer was Collector 
and Magistrate of Bulandshaliar. 
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8. C. Currie, Esq. —The new settlement was commenced by this officer arul 
finished by him for two of the thirteen Parganahs. He remained in the district 
from 24th April, 1858, to 22nd November, 1859, daring which time he improved 
the road and bazar on the Balai Kot, of Bulandshabar. 

9. G. II. Freeling, Esq. —From 30th January, 1860, to 6th June, 1861. 
He assessed the revised jama of Parganahs Pali ash, Shikarpur, Annpshaluu, 
and Dibai, and died at Arnbalfi, while Magistrate and Collector of Bulandshahar. 

10. W. H. Lowe, Esq. —From 14th August, 1861, to 30th July, 1862. 
Is remembered for his politeness by the people. He assessed the revised revenue 
of Parganahs Khurja, Jewar, All fir, and Say&nah, and died here. Ihe llnglish 
school and dispensary were started in his time. His memorial stands in the office 
compound, and was built from funds subscribed by his friends and admitors. 

11. R. Simson, Esq.— From 27tli December, 1862, to 19th March, 1863. 
Praised for his courtesy. 

12. G. W. Colledge, Esq.— From 20th March, 1863, to 6th October, 1863. 
This officer built the dharamstdd in Bulandshahar and U^ed here. 

13. §§ G. Keene, Esq. —From 22nd November, 1«,6,3, to 16th April, 1865. 

14. II. B. Webster, Esq— From 17th April, 1865, to 16th August, 1867. 
This officer’s administration was distinguished for the construction of a number 
of new roads and public buildings in the district. The dispensaries, schools, 
and post-offices in the four chief towns, and the splendid sardi at tlie Cliola 
Railway Station, are the monuments of his zeal and taste. 

15. ' C. A. Darnell, Esq. -From ffth October, 1867, to 16th July, 1869. 

16. II. D. Willoek, Esq. - From 23rd August, 1869, to the present time. 
The Collectors of Aligarh, of whose jurisdiction Bulandshahar was a part 

up to 15th February, 1824, were the following, up to the latter date 


1. R. Ounynghame, Esq. 
2 C. Russell, Esq. 

3. W. H. Trant, Esq. 

4. C. Elliott, Esq. 

6. T Fortescue, Esq. 

6. H. Newnham, Esq. 

7 C F Fergusson, Esq. 

8 . 


From 1 2th October, 1803 

28th June, 1805 ... 

13th October, 1808 ... 
20th December, 1808.., 
7th September, 1810.. 
3rd November, 1810 
30th October, 1811 .. 

28th May, 1821 


To 27th June, 1805. 

,, 12th October, 1808. 

„ 19th December, 1808. 
„ Gth September, 1810. 
„ 2nd November, 1810. 
,, 29th October, 1811. 

„ 27th May, 1821. 

„ 15th February, 1824. 


W. J. Harding, Esq. 

The Magistrates from tlie commencement of the rule to 1817 were- 


1. R. Cunynghame, Esq. 

2. W. Spedding, Esq. 

3. Ilon’ble E. Gardner 

4. W. Brodic, Esq. 

5. Hon'ble E. Gardner 

6. James Patton, Esq. 

7. A. Ross, Esq. 

8. W. F. Dick, Esq. 

9. A. Ross, Esq. 

10. W. F. Dick, Esq. 

11. J. Majoribanks, Esq. 


From 12th October, 1803 
28 th July, 1807 
23rd September, 1807 
26th October, 1807 
1st April, 1808 
13th April, 1808 
14th January, 1809 
15 th January, 1811 
21st March, 1811 
12th December, 1811 
2nd May, 1812 


To 27th July, 1807. 

„ 22nd September, 1807. 
,, 25th October, 1807. 

„ 31st March, 1808. 

„ 12 th April, 1808. 

„ 13th January, 1809. 

„ 14th January, 1811. 

., 20th March, 1811. 

„ 11th December, 1811. 

„ 1st May, 1812. 

, t end of 1817. 
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CHAPTER II. 


REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 

The discussion which took place prior to the enactment of Regulation 
I. of 17,93 of the Bengal Code had set at rest the long agitated question, 
whether property in land belonged to the ryot , the zamind&rL or the sovereign. 
Lord Teignmouth’s minute, dated 2nd April, 1788, had clearly shown that, 
according to the Hindu and Muhammadan Laws, “ the rent belonged to the 
sovereign and the land to the zamindar.” The above Regulation was in force in 
Bengal for ten years before the territory including this district was added to 
the East India Company’s dominions. Its principles were made applicable, by 
Regulation XXV. of 1803, to the territory ceded by the Nawwab Vazir in 1801, 
and by Regulation VIII. of 1805, to the territory conquered from the Marhattas 
by Lord Lake. The proclamation embodied in Regulation IX. of 1805 pre¬ 
scribed the conditions ou which the revenue settlement of the latter territory 
was to be made; it enjoined that moderation and justice wore the principles 
to be strictly observed in the formation of the settlement, and that the actual 
proprietors of the land vvere to be the first entitled to engage for payment of 
the revenue. In the meantime the summary settlement of the said territory 
had been made, in accordance with the instructions of the Governor-General. 
The western Parganahs of this district were settled for 1211 fasli (the 
first year of the Company’s rule) by Colonel Ocliterlony, Resident of Dehli, 
on the Amdru system, which allowed to the Amins a remuneration of ten 
per cent, on the collections made by them. The eastern Parganahs were at 
the time in a disturbed state on account of the rebellion of Dftnde Khan 
(see page 19). They then belonged to Zila Aligarh, and ail that the 
Golloetoi (Mr. Russell) could do was to entrust to the Amins the assessment 
upon the ciops, or to collect the rent where they could, according to the 
assessments of the past years, as found in the mawdznah papers of the qanungos. 

In regard to the principles observed in the formation of the second 
year’s settlement (summary), the compiler of the “ Statistics of Aligarh” 
remarks, that “on the 11th of October, 1804, the Commander-in-Chief issued 
the following directions to the Collectors of the conquered districts for the 
<l formation of the settlement for 1212 fasli. Lands were to be leased at 
“ a fair assessment by a comparison of the jamabundee of each village for 
“ some years back. In all possible cases the settlement was to be made with 
“ the zamindars, and they were to be encouraged with an easy rent. Nankar 

“ not exceedin « ten P er ceilt -> was to be deducted from their jama, and 
“ engagements taken for the residue, according to Regulation VIII. of 1793. 

“ If subordinate proprietors existed in a Taluqah, the settlement was to be 
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“ made with them, and in any case with the parties in possession. Security, 
u equal to one-fourth of the jama , was to be taken from the parties settled 
u with ; the jama was to be exclusive of sdyar, and the zamindars were forbidden 
u to collect duties. In the event of any zamind&r refusing to engage, his 
“ estate was to be held kkass , and the usual .Nankar was to be paid to him. 
<i The proprietors of ILizur Tahsil estates were bound to keep an efficient 
“ police in their villages, and in the rest of the district Tahsildars were to 
“ be appointed, who should receive 11J per cent, on the collections to cover all 
“ charges, balances, and police expenses, except in towns and ganjes , the 
police of which Government undertook. The Tahsildars were to give good 
“ security, equal to the largest kist, and to be responsible for the preserva- 
u tion of the peace. Qantingoe were to be retained, but they were no longer 
u to be considered depositories of laws and usages, but only to assist in keep- 
“ ing the accounts and forming settlements. Although it was evidently the 
iC wish of the Government that settlements should be formed with the zamin- 
u diirs, it was found advisable, in consequence of the stormy state of the 
“ times, to continue the practice of giving most of the Parganahs in farm to 
u Taluqdars and others who were able to preserve order within the limits 
“ of their farm.” 

Th ejamd of the large District of Aligarh was, for the year 1211 fasti, only 
18,92,250 rupees and for the following year 19,86,483 rupees. Out of the 
demand for these two years not less than 9,78,440 rupees were remitted to the 
zamindars on account of injury done to the crops by the marching of troops 
during the rebellion of Dilnde KMn and the irruptions of Hulkar and Amir 
Khfm, and by the Banjarahs traversing the district to and from the Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief s camps at Mathra and Bharatpur with convoys of grain. 
Seven thousand rupees yearly were remitted in the above two years on account 
of taq&vi balances, which could not be recovered in consequence of two of the 
Amins having been plundered and imprisoned, and one—that of Dibai—having 
been murdered by Dunde Kh&n or his followers. The charges of collection in 
those days were so heavy that in 1211 fasli they amounted to 1,66,278 rupees, 
and in 1212 fasti to 1,95,445 rupees. 

It has already been stated (see page 17) that except Thanah FarJdft, 
Sayanah, D&drl, and Shakarpur, which belonged to Zilft Mirath, all the 
parganahs now belonging to Bulandshahar were included from 1804 to 1818 
and some till 1824 in the District of Aligarh. Hence the three settlements 
under Regulation IX. of 1805 (from 1213 to 1222 fasti,) and the settlement 
under Regulation X. of 1812 (from 1223 to 1227 fasti) of the former four par- 
ganalis were concluded in the Mirath and of the others in the Aligarh District. 

The completion of the first triennial settlement of Aligarh was reported 
by Mr. Russell on the 6th July, 1806, and the following are the remarks on it by 
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the compiler of tho u Statistics of Aligarh u Notwithstanding the repeatedly 
“ expressed wishes of tho Government that the settlement should be made with 
the zaraindars, he (Mr. Russell) not only kept Dayararn Bhagwant Sing and 
u Harkishan Sing in possession of their several farms, but also farmed some other 
“ parganabs, viz., Dibai toTh&kur Mard&n All KMu ; AMr Malakpur to Akbar 
“ Ali KMn; Noli Jhil and Khair to Ranmast Kh&n, and (Jhandous to Pftran 
“ Chand Pachori. He appears to have been impressed with the idea that it was 
u necessary to conciliate these powerful chiefs at any cost and without regard to 
“ the condition of the unfortunate village proprietors, who were exposed to the 
a tender mercies of rapacious farmers. To show how little he understood the 
u eights of zamind&rs, I quote from a letter of his to the Board of Revenue, dated 
u 28th June, 1806, on the subject of objections having been raised by zamin- 
“ dars to the grant of their land in j&gir to Gopul Kislian in reward for good 
u services rendered by him to the British Government. * Any objections of 
u zamindiirs upon occasions of j&gir are erroneously founded ; their rights are 
“ preserved and secured to them, and any oppressive grievances can be redressed 
u by law. The right of soil indeed rested formerly solely and exclusively with the 
“ king and not with the immediate landholders. I am not aware therefore of any 
u obstacle to Government granting in jagir any land which they may think pro- 
“ per in this country, nor can tho objections of the zamindiirs be considered valid .’ n 

With regard to the defect in the title of the taluqdars Mr. Russell wrote to 
the Board of Commissioners in 1808 :— u It is notorious that in the majority of 
u the taluqahs and the nominal zamind&ri estates of our principal landholders, 
u the proprietary right in the soil is not vested in the possessors. A vast 
u proportion of the lands have been successively annexed to their estates from 
u time to time through intrigue and by means of that power and influence 
“ which they have possessed. They have taken advantage of the distractions 
“ and revolutions which have prevailed, and have in many instances founded 
“ their own consequence and authority upon tlie weakness of the ruling power. 
& The taluqd ars possess patlas granted under former Governments iu which 
“ they are styled zamindars and taluqd&rs, and they attach the validity of re- 
“ gular Sanaa's to them.” 

Forty years after the date of the abovo letter the claims of the tahiqdlrs in 
the Aligarh District to the proprietary title of the whole of their taluqahs were 
finally negatived by the Civil Courts. 

The jamds fixed at the first triennial settlement were no*t heavy, but there 
were other causes—such as the marching of troops through the district, damage 
caused by field mice and a drought.—which resulted in heavy balances of reve¬ 
nue and compelled the Government to grant liberal remissions. Hence during 
the first five years of the British rule no estates were sold on account of arrears 
of revenue in tho largo District of Aligarh. 
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To supervise the settlements of the ceded and conquered districts, the Board 
of Commissioners were appointed under Regulation X. of 1807, and the said 
Board issued instructions to the Settlement Collectors to the following effect:— 
Settlement was to be made in all practicable cases with the actual landholders, 
who were to be allowed ten per cent, on the jamd as proprietary profits and 
five per cent, for expense of collections. Where separate shares existed in a 
village, engagements were to be taken for each share from the person in pos¬ 
session, and his land was to be held responsible exclusively for the revenue 
assessed upon it. Where shares had not been separated, engagements were 
to be taken from the whole of the partners, specifying the amount of revenue 
payable by each sharer; but the estate was to be considered a joint undivided 
property, liable to be sold for arrears of revenue as an entire estate. M&lgu- 
zars were to give security equal to one-fourth of their jamd. The jama of the 
new settlement was to be determined thus:— add two-thirds of the difference 
between the jamd of the past settlement and the actual yearly produce of the land 
at the expiration of that settlement to the past jamd, and take the total as the 
new jamd. 

The second triennial settlement under Regulation IX. of 1805, and in 
accordance with the above directions, was commenced by Mr, Russell, partly 
effected by Mr. Trant, and finished by Mr. C. Elliot. It comprised the fasli 
years 1216, 1217, and 1218. It was so hastily made that the rule regarding 
the recognition of separate sharers was entirely overlooked. The omission 
was brought to the Board’s notice by Mr. T. Fortescue, Collector of Ali¬ 
garh, in 1810, and a circular was thereupon issued by the Board, on the 
13th of November, 1810, to the purport that the admission of a single 
person to engage exclusively for an estate at the past settlements did not 
bar the admission at any subsequent period of as many of the pattid&rs as 
might choose to claim it, notwithstanding the denial of their title by such 
single engaging proprietor. But before.lhis Order could be carried out much 
mischief had been done by the internal dissensions produced by the omis¬ 
sion. 

The system of taking security from the m&lguz&rs also proved very injuri¬ 
ous. Mr. H. Newnham wrote against it in 1811 thus :—“ In this district 
u many estates are confessedly in the actual possession of the securities ; in 
“ some cases on the strength of the security bond, in others by katkannahy 
u &c., &c. I have reason to believe that nearly one-eighth of the whole landed 
iC property in the district is in this predicament.” The Board agreed with 
Mr. Nownham’s views, and recommended to Government the exemption of the 
actual proprietors of land from furnishing the security. But it was not till 
November, 1817, that the Board received orders to authorize the Collector to 
dispense with the requisition of the security. 
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The jamds assessed at this settlement were heavier than what the estates 
could bear. The result was, that within three years not less than 228 villages 
were sold by auction for arrears of revenue; and of these, 142 wore bought in 
for Government, no purchasers being forthcoming. The Board directed tho 
Collector at last, in October, 1813, not to propose estates for sale which ho 
knew would not be sold. The direction seems, however, to have been neglected, 
for in the following year hundreds of villages were put up for sale unsuccess¬ 
fully. The bad effects of the heavy assessment wore recorded by Mr. Nown- 
ham in a letter to the Board in July, 1811. One of the causes of the defici¬ 
ency of assets was conjectured by him to bo the recent change in the manage ¬ 
ment of the lands (from farmers to zamind&rs). 

The third settlement, under Regulation IX. of 1805, was a quartennial 
ono — v i~_ ; from 1219 to 1222 fasli. Tho village boundaries were marked at this 
settlement for the first time, and a fertile source of affrays was thereby closed. 
But the jama of this settlement proved to be so heavy that large remissions 
were made, and in some instances it had to be reduced. 

The above three settlements under Regulation IX. of 1805 related to tho 
conquered parganahs only. The ceded parganahs were in the mean time set¬ 
tled under Regulation XXV. of 1803—first from 1210 to 1212 fasli, then 
from 1213 to 1215 fasli, and the third time from 1216 to 1219 fasli. The 
principles were however the same in both oases. Tho last settlements were 
followed by quinquennial ones, under Regulations X. and IX. of 1812 respect¬ 
ively. The term of this quinquennial settlement for tho conquered parganahs 
was first extended under Regulation IX. of 1818 for five years; and agaiu 
under Regulation IX. of 1824 for a similar period. The term for the ceded 
parganahs was first extended under Regulation XVI. of 1816 for five years, 
then under Regulation VII. of 1822 for another five years, and again under 
Regulation II. of 1826 for the third five yoars. So the last extension in one 
case was to 1237 fasli, and in tho other to 1239 fasli. After expiry of tho last 
extensions tho new settlement was to bo made under Regulation VII. of 1822. 
It was concluded for about 600 villages only by Mr. Tierney. The system 
of receiving douls (estimates) from the Qanfmgos and Tahsildars proved defec¬ 
tive, and the jamds fixed by Mr. Tierney were exceedingly heavy. A number 
of villages broke down under this assessment, and the others had but a narrow 
escape. 

Tho revised settlement under Regulation IX, of 1833 was made to a great 
extent, in 1834-35, by Mr. G. M. Bird, who died here before its completion. 
It was then carried out by other officers and eventually concluded by Mr. Thomas 
Tonnochy, Uncovenanted Deputy Collector, in 1837. The Parganahs of Pa- 
hasfi and Jewar, which were up to 1836 included in th ojagir of Begum Som¬ 
bre, were subsequently assessed and reported upon by Mr. Tonnochy in 1841. 
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Parganali Say&nah was settled in the Mirath District by the late Sir Henry 
Elliot, The term of these settlements expired in 1859. 

’The operations for the new settlement commenced in September, 1856, but 
whatever work was done during the first seven months was destroyed in the 
mutiny. It was renewed from the 1st of March, 1858. Of the thrteen par- 
ganalis, nine were measured under the immediate direction of Deputy Collector 
Nfinak Chand and four under that of Deputy Collector Man gal Sen, subject to 
the control of the Collector. The new assessment was commenced by Mr. Charles 
Currie, but only two parganahs had been assessed when he left the district on 
promotion. After him came Mr. George Hamilton Freeling, who died before 
the settlement was completed, and was succeeded by Mr. William Henry Lowe. 
The latter gentleman also died here before completion of the assessment. For 
about eighteen months after Mr. Lowe’s death no officer was in charge of the 
settlement; but Mr. R, G. Currie, the Assistant Settlement Officer, continued 
to carry on the current work. The last-named gentleman was at last put in 
independent charge of the settlement, and he finished the work in April, 1865. 

The following is a detail of the parganahs, with the names of the officers by 
whom they were assessed, and the years from which the new assessment came 
into force:— 


Parganah. 

Name of assessing officer. 

First year of new 
assessment. 

I. 

Agouta 


Mr. Charles Currie 

3267 

fasli. 

2. 

Baran 


Ditto 



3. 

Anupshahar 

... 

Mr. Freeling 

1263 

99 

4. 

Shikarpur 


1 Ditto 

1269 


5. 

Dxba* 

«•» 

Ditto 


* 

6* 

Pabasu 

... 

Ditto IM 

j> 

>9 

7. 

Knurji 

... 

Mr Lowe Ml 

5 y 

1270 

99 

8. 

Jewar 

... 

Ditto 


99 

9. 

A bar 


Mr. Ii. G. Currie 

11 

99 

10 

Sayftnah 

... 

Ditto 


91 

11. 

Badri 


Ditto 

1272 

99 

12. 

Dankour 


Ditto 


11 

13. 

Sikaudar&bacl 


Ditto 

11 

99 






99 


Hie revision of the assessments for the entire district for the introduction of 
the permanent settlement was carried out by Mr. R. G. Currie. The jama of 
some of the villages was reduced and of some increased in this revision; in 
fact, the revision was so thoroughly effected that Mr. Currie called it “in reality 
tantamount to an entirely fresh assessment of the whole district.” He did 
not confine himself to the revision of the work done by his predecessors, but 
also reviewed his own work. The jamd of a number of villages was proposed 
to be progiessive for a certain number of years and then to be permanent, or 
foi the remainder or the thirty years, as the case may be. The financial re¬ 
sult of this airangement was as noted below, and the permanent settlement 
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was proposed in accordance with the first condition prescribed by the Secretary 
of State, vu., that eighty per cent, of the culturable area must be under culti¬ 
vation :— 



Maximum jama. 


Number of villages. 

For first 
seven 
years. 

For second 
seven 
years. 

After 

fourteen 

years. 

Remarks. 

Total. Permanent. Temporary. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


1,562} 1356,} 207 ... 

12,59,234 

12,-5,070 

12,96,263 

These jamds include the 

Jama of last year of the late 
settlement 

11,32,727 

11,32,727 

11,32,727 

cesses at 21 per cent. 

Of the maximum jamd 

Increase 

1,26,507 

1,42,343 

1,63,636 

after fourteen years, the 
villages proposed for a 

Deduct increase clue solely to 
canal irrigation 

35,010 

36,229 

36809 

permanent settle- 
meut were to pay 

Increase independently of canal 
irrigation 

91,477 

1,06,141 

1,26,727 

Rs. 11,30,559, and 
the temporary ones 
Rs. 1,54,701 per annum. 


The system of progressive assessments was subsequently disapproved by the 
Board, whose Circular Order No. 10 of 1865 directed that the assessments 
should bo either permanent from the initial year or temporary for thirty years, 
according to the will of the proprietors. Effect to this direction was given by 
Mr. EL B. Webster, Collector of the district, in 1866, Mr. Currie having left 
before the receipt of the above circular. 

After the revision by Mr. Webster the total jamd of the district, inclusive 
of cesses at per cent., remained Its. 12,74,926—or for permanent villages 
Rs. 9,77,105, and for temporary ones Rs. 2,97,821. In respect of (he villages 
the original jamd of which was proposed to be progressive for fourteen years 
and permanent afterwards, Mr. Webster proposed two jamas, viz., one perma¬ 
nent and the other temporary for thirty years, and gave the proprietors option 
to choose whichever they liked. Hence, on the permanent settlement being 
refused by Government, the temporary jamas of such of the estates as were 
admitted by the proprietors to be permanent have been reverted to 

The cultivated area of the revenue-paying estates was, according to the 
settlement survey, divided thus :— 

D&kra (stiff clayey soil) ... 61,162 acres, or 8 percent, of the total. 
Seota (a rich loam) ... 597,943 „ „ 77 

Bhhr (sandy soil) ... 38,196 „ „ 5 

Bilota (yellowish sand) ... 55,662 „ „ 7 

KMdar (low' lands) ... 24,233 „ „ 3 






» 
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The culturable and cultivated areas of the present and late settlements were 
thus :— 


Cultivated. 




Culturable 

fallow. 

Total. 

Irrigated. 

Unirriggtted. 

Last 


Acres, 

364,576 

Acres . 

678,765 

Acres. 

175,660 

Acres. 

503,105 

New 


260,270 

777,196 

320,426 

466,770 

Increase 


... 

98,431 

144,766 

Decrease 

... 

104,805 

•M 

... 

46,335 


Of the irrigated area of the new settlement 268,868 acres were watered 
from wells, and the remainder from the canal, ponds, and rivers. There were 
altogether 19,824 wells, or masonry built 7,286, and kutoha 12,538. irriga¬ 
tion from the canal has much increased since the above particulars were ascer¬ 
tained (see page ), but it appears that the irrigation from wells was put down 
at a rough guess, based on the number of wells and not by actual measurements. 

The second condition for a permanent settlement, viz., that estates the assets 
of which are likely to increase by twenty per cent, within the next twenty years 
should be excluded from the permanent assessment, was received two years 
after Mr. K. G. Currie had submitted his final report, and more than one year 
after the revision by Mr. Webster. In acting according to it, the Board issued 
their Circular Order No. 54, dated 27th November, 1867, and Mr. J. G. Ro¬ 
bertson was appointed as an Assistant Settlement Officer to assist the Collector 
in carrying out the instructions contained in that circular. The primary object 
of the re-opening of the settlement was to determine which of the villages 
answered the second condition; but while the subject was open, orders were 
received for taking engagements from the proprietors for the jama calculated 
under the rule of fifty-five per cent., and for revising the settlement record and 
the wajib-ul-urz in accordance with the latest modified forms. In May, 1868, 
the Collector (Mr. C. A. DanielI) was directed by Government to ascertain in 
the course of the work in hand how far the rates of settlement were pitched 
too low, as the jamds appeared to be generally very light, and possibly did not 
represent their proper share of the real income of the villages. These enquiries 
were intended to enable the Government to decide whether the permanent 
settlement could fairly be confirmed, and also whether there were grounds 
for refusing even a temporary settlement on the proposed jamds. 

While tlio revision of records, taken in hand under the Board’s directions, 
was in course of progress, Mr. Robertson was transferred to the Mirath Dis¬ 
trict ; he loft on the 4th May, 1870, and his work was made over to the com¬ 
piler of this Memoir. The records have since been completed. New engage¬ 
ments for the j.amd > cumulated under the rule of fifty-flye per cent., and rendered 
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into oven tens, according to Board’s Order No. 278, dated 28th May, 1870, 
have been given bv the proprietors without any objection whatever. 

After all the necessary enquiries, the Government passed their order, No. 
1019, dated 28th June, 1871, refusing to confirm the permanent settlement, 
but sanctioning a temporary one for thirty years, viz. y to the end of 1888-89. 
The grounds of the refusal were principally these, that the assets had much 
increased since the introduction of the settlement, and that the already pres¬ 
cribed conditions for the permanent settlement were insufficient to guard the 
interests of the State. 

The temporary settlement might have also been refused on the first of these 
grounds, but His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor was satisfied that u the assess¬ 
ments were adequately framed, under the recognized principles of settlement, 
at the time when they were determined.” The increase in the assets was the 
result of the later circumstances which enhanced the prices of agricultural pro¬ 
duce and thereby the rates of rent. Sir William Muir had also reason to 
believe that notwithstanding the provisions of the law, under which he could 
have justly refused the proposed assessment until th ejamd had been enhanced 
so as to represent the proper share of the present assets, such a measure would 
have rendered, in the popular opinion at least, his Government liable to the im¬ 
putation of lt breach of faith.” The opponents of the refusal might have argued 
that the Government first bound the proprietors to engage for payment of tho 
jamd proposed by the Settlement Officer, then it delayed confirmation of the 
jamd till the proprietors, on the faith of the contract, had improved the assets, 
and finally it determined to take advantage of the improvement. His Honor 
wisely refrained from giving cause for such imputations. 

The jamd of the district under the above sanction is Rs. 13,06,202, includ¬ 
ing cesses at ten per cent., and the statistics for each parganah are as under: — 




Name of Tahsil. 


Bulandshakar 


"I 


Anupshahar 


Ehurja 


"•{ 


Name of Parganah. 


Sikandarabad 


1. Agouta 

2. Baran 

3. Shikarpur 

4. Say&nah 


Total 


5. Ahar 

6. Anupskahur... 

7. Dibai 


Total 


8. Khurja 

9. Palidsu 
10. Jewar 


C ll - 
abaa ... \ 1 12. 

( 13. 


Total 


Sikandrabad ... 

Dankour 

Dadri 


Total . 
Gkand Total . 







Auka in aches. 



Population. 

Jama. 

Number of 


Cultivated. 

Culturable. 



Total. 



Mahals. 

Total. 

Irrigat¬ 

ed, 

Unir ri- 
gated. 

Barren, 

Rent-free. 


Re. 




I 





53,522 

97,900 

| 120 

45,313 

31,COS 

13,705 

9.936 

6,544 

2,453 

64,246 

78,787 

1,19,312 

175 

58,123 

27,964 

50,159 

12,551 

16,111 

2,782 

80,567 

35,2*22 

6*2,723 

125 

35,899 

13,170 

22,739 

14,231 

9,729 

1,851 

61,710 

62.346 

1,03,878 

93 

59,062 

19,098 

40,004 

19,491 

7,206 

4,060 

; 

89,822 

229,867 

3,88,823 

513 

193,397 

91,800 

106,597 

56,212 

39,590 

11,146 

305,345 

50,274 

91,267 

145 

58,708 

15,744 

42.964 

23,168 

10,031 

11 

93,968 

64.521 

92,'4 74 

115 

53,717 

21,867 

31,850 

13,574 

9 435 

432 

77,158 

72,143 

1,39,213 

186 

78,392 

30,961 

47,931 

15,736 

19,223 

1,565 

115,416 

186,938 

3,22,854 

446 

491,317 

68,572 

122 745 

52,478 

38,689 

2,008 

284,492 

90,678 

1,49,110 

181 

81,112 

38,625 

42,487 

32,010 

9,898 

154 

123,178 

47,089 

92,730 

116 

54,466 

23.557 

30.909 

21,785 

5,095 

21 

81,367 

49,380 

93,739 

117 

56,929 

16,135 

40,794 

* 

24,552 

7 686 

147 

89, *14 

187,147 

3,35,579 

414 

192,507 

78,317 

1 14.190 

78,347 

22.679 

324 

293^57 

75,381 

1,66,216 

29^ 

61,079 

28,257 

32,822 

16, <56 

14,034 

9,590 

100,959 

47,612 

72,201 

120 

47,296 

16,553 

30,743 

2d,508 

8,so 1 

17,1 ;S 

96.774 

73,486/ 

1,40.539 

209 

88,796 

37,949 

50,847 

34,054 

14,087 

1,517 

138,494 

1,96,479 

3,18,956 

620 

i97,|71 

82,759 

114,4i2 

73.858 j 

36,972 

28,226 

336,227 

| 800,431 

13,66,203 

1,893 

779,392 

; 

3,21,448 

457,944 

l-* 

260,895 1137,930 
! 

41,704 

1,219,921 


<SL 
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There are 495 patw&rls in the district and 25 gumashtas besides. The for¬ 
mer are divided into three grades. The annual salary of the first or highest 
grade varies from Rs. 130 to 150, of the second grade from Rs. 115 to 125, and 
of the last grade from Rs. 100 to Rs. 110, The pay of the gumftshtas is between 
Rs. 80 and 100 per annum. In the first grade there are 137, in the second 
grade 191, and in the third grade 167 patw&ris. The total amount annually 
realized from the proprietors on account of the patwaris’ fees is Rs. 64,750, 
and the sum annually expended in payment of their wages is Rs. 61,800. 
The surplus forms a fund available from time to time for expenses.of a general 
nature relating to the patw&ri’s office or duties. 

As a rule, promotion from a lower to a higher grade goes by seniority, and all 
new admissions are made in the lowest grade. No candidate is approved who has 
not passed the prescribed examination. Every patw&ri is required to have his 
home within his circle, but notwithstanding the strictness observed in the enforce¬ 
ment of this rule, numerous devices are adopted by the patwaris to evade it. 

The cost incurred in the formation of the new settlement was Rs. 2,90,267, of 
which Rs. 2,08,438 had been expended up to the end of March, 1865, when the 
work was dosed, and the remainder in the subsequent re-openings of the work. 

Among the settlement statements the following is particularly interesting; it 
shows the different modes in which alienations of property in land occurred during 
the term of the late settlement, and also the extent of those alienations:— 


Parganah. 

Alienations by 
private 
arrangement 

Alienations by 
decree of 
Court. 

Total. 

Still held by 
original 
proprietors. 

Confiscated 

for 

rebellion. 

Entire villages. 

| Portions of vil- 
j lages 

j Total. 

Entire villages. 

j Portions. 

O 

H 

j Entire villages.] 

1 l 

j Portions. 

i Entire villages. 

Portions. 

Entire villages. 

Portions. 

1. 

Agouti 

im 

3 

12 

15 

... 

3 

3 

3 

15 

50 

16 

21 

2 

2. 

Baran 


40 

37 

83 

1 

24 

25 

47 

61 

25 

48 

21 

8 

3. 

Shikar pur 


13 

U 

32 

9 

6 

15 

22 

25 

35 

25 

2 


4 . 

Say&nah 


5 

13 

18 

.. 

14 

14 

6 

27 

62 

19 

7 


5. 

Anftpshahar 


a 

7 

9 

11 

6 

17 

13 

13 

78 

10 

5 

l 

6. 

Ahar 


3 

3 

6 

2 

1 

3 

5 

4 

31 

19 

81 

15 

7. 

Dibai 


13 

32 

45 

... 

9 

9 

13 

41 

95 

39 


3 

8. 

Paliasu 

9M 

26 

23 

49 

5 

7 

12 

31 

30 

44 

19 

*5 

5 

9. 

Khurja 

ll9 

26 

78 

104 

7 

52 

69 

33 

130 

52 

73 

1 

l 

10. 

Jewar 


4 

35 

39 

2 

22 

24 

6 

57 

31 

55 



11. 

Sikandrabad 


31 

30 

41 

1 

34 

35 

12 

64 

66 

46 

13 

18 

12. 

Danko ur 


18 

27 

45 

2 

3 


20 

30 

54 

39 

1 

9 

13. 

Dadd 

in 

12 

25 

37 

13 

37 

55 

25 

62 

85 

60 

4 

4 


Total 

... 

182 

341 

523 

53 

218 

271 

235 

559 

698 

477 

161 

68 


The alienations in favour of bani&s and mah&jans were comparatively small, 
whilst the wealthy landed proprietors had considerably extended their respec¬ 
tive properties. 
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HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL 


Under Mr. Gust’s classification of districts, according to the amount of 
work performed in each, Bulandshahar belongs to the third class, and its staff 
of officers and establishment are, after the late revision, as under:— 

Officers. 

One Collector and Magistrate. 

One Joint Magistrate and Deputy Collector. 

One Assistant Magistrate and Collector. 

One Uncovenanted Deputy Collector and Deputy Magistrate. 
Head-quarter Establishment. 



L—English Office . 

Salary, 

Head Clerk 

• * * 

Rs. 

150 

Junior >, 

• r« 

••• 99 

40 

Treasury „ 

• • • * it* 


75 

Junior v 

MC m» 

99 

40 

Judicial „ 

••• 

••• 99 

75 


Total 

... Rs. 

380 


iZr— Treasury. 



Treasurer 

... f M 

••• Xvs, 

75 

Money-tester 


99 

10 

Treasury Accountant... 

Mt ••• 

••• 99 

30 


Total 

•*i iis* 

115 

III.- 

-Revenue Vernacular Office. 



Superintendent (Sarishtadar) 

•• • Rs. 

100 

Reader (Peshk&r) 

II* Ml 

••• 99 

60 

yy 99 

# . . • • • 

99 

50 

v » 

... HI 

... ,, 

40 

Departmental Clerk (Ahli mad) ... 

••• 99 

30 

99 99 

••• 

99 

25 

99 99 ••• 

• M Ml 

... 

20 

99 >9 ••• 

• • # Ml 


20 

99 99 

III *M 

••• )) 

20 

{Superintendent of village accountants (Sadar Q&ntingo) 

99 

50 

Statistical Clerk (Naqshali Navis) 

... „ 

30 

Revenue Accountant (Wasilb&qi Navis) 

••• 99 

30 

Naib „ ( 

99 99 ) 

*•* 

20 

Becord-keeper ... 

»«• ••• 

••• 99 

50 

Naib Becord-keeper ... 

••• 

... „ 

15 

Record-lifter (Bastah bardar) 

... jf 

6 

Excise Clerk 

Ml *M 


15 

Stamp „ 

• •• Ml 

... ,, 

15 


Total 

mi Rs. 

596 
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TV.—Judicial Vernacular Office. 


Salary. 


Superintendent (Sarishtahdar) ... 

... 

Rs. 

60 

Departmental Clerk... ... 

... 

99 

30 

99 v 


99 

25 

99 99 •** 

.*• 

99 

20 

99 99 °* 

... 

99 

20 

Record-keeper ... 

... 

99 

40 

Record-lifter 

... 

’ 99 

6 

Total 

*. * 

Rs. 

201 

V. — Menial Establishment 




Office attendant (Daftri) ... 

... 

Rs. 

8 

99 99 

... 

99 

6 

Fifteen Msssengers (Chaprasis) at Rs. 5 each 

ill 

99 

75 

Tent-pitoher (KliaMsi) 

• • • 

99 

6 

Sweeper (Mahtar) ... 

1 1 • 

99 

5 

Total 

M# 

Rs. 

100 


Grand Total 


... Rs. 1,392 


JSf. B.— The Nazir’s (Sheriff’s) establishment is still under consideration. 


Tahsil Establishment. 


Bulandsiiahar. 


Salary, 

Sub-Collector (Tahsild&r) 

• •• 

Rs. 175 

Deputy Sub-Collector (Naib Tahsild&r) ... 

... 

„ 75 

Two Superintendents of Putwaris (Q&nftngos) ... 

. • • 

» 60 

Revenue Accountant (W&silbllqi Navis) 

• . • 

» 20 

Treasury Accountant (Jam& Kharach Navis) ... 

• •• 

,, 15 

Judicial Cleric ... ... ... 

... 

„ 15 

Cashier (Tahvildar) 

• »* 

„ 10 

Head Messenger (Jamadar) 

•*• 

» -8 

Twenty-one Messengers (Chaprasis) at Rs. 5 each 

... 

„ 105 

Two Land Measurers (Mirdhas) ... ... 

. . r 

» 12 

Stationery allowance 

... 

,, 11 

Total 

. » • 

Rs 506 
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Andpshahcvr, 


Sub-Collector • •• 

Deputy Sub-Collector 
Two Superintendents of Putwaris 
Revenue Accountant 
Treasury „ 

Judicial Clerk •»» • 

Cashier 

Head Messenger ... 

Twenty-one Messengers 
Two Land Measurers 
Stationery allowance 


Total 


Sikandar abaci. 


Sub-Collector ... ... •• 

Deputy Sub-Collector ... , .. 

Two Superintendents of Patwaris 
Revenue Accountant 
Treasury „ 

Judicial Clerk ... ... 

Cashier 

Head Messenger ... 

Twenty-one Messengers at Rs. 5 each 
Two Land Measurers 
Stationery allowance ... 


Total 


Sub-Collector 

Deputy Sub-Collector 

Two Superintendents of Patw&ris 

Rev enue Accountant 

Treasury 

Judicial Clerk 

Head Messenger 

Twenty-one Messengers «•» 

Two Land Measurers 

Stationery allowance 


Khurjcl 


Total 

Grand Total of Tahsils 
Grand Total of District 


Salary. 


... 

Rs. 

150 

... 

y> 

50 


» 

60 


V 

20 


V 

15 


V 

15 


yy 

10 


yy 

8 


yy 

105 


yy 

12 

... 

yy 

11 

* c » 

Rs. 

456 

• •1 

Rs, 

200 

• • • 

V 

50 

* t 

yy 

60 

♦ • i 

V 

20 

... 

V 

15 

Ml 

yy 

15 

»ll 

yy 

10 

• M 

yy 

8 

Ml 

yy 

105 

i 

yy 

12 

Ml 

yy 

11 

» » f 

Rs. 

506 

III 

Es. 

200 

... 

yy 

60 

I • 1 

yy 

60 


yy 

20 

... 

yy 

15 


yy 

15 

Ml 

yy 

10 

• IT * 

yy 

105 

» 0 • 

yy 

12 

Ml 

yy 

11 

* » • 

Es. 

516 

♦ • • 

Rs. 

1,984 

III 

Es. 

3,376 
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The amount of work performed by the revenue officers of the district 
during each of the last eleven years is shown by statements given in the 
appendix. 

Excise and Opium. 

The amount of annual revenue derived from these sources during the last 
ten years in this district will be shown by the following statement:— 


1 



Liquor Tax * 

t 

a 


opium 

Charges. 


Year. 

Number of retail shops 
of country liquor. 

Ditto of English liquor. | 

License fees from vend¬ 
ors of country liquor. 

Ditto English liquor. 

j Still-head duty from coun¬ 
try liquor. 

o> 

CD 

r -H 

&■ 

Q) 

m 

s 

TotaL 

i 

License- fees for sale of i 
eating drugs. 

Sale proceeds of opium. 

Total income from liquor, < 

and drugs. 

Establishment, &c. 

Price, discount, and 

charges on opium. 

Total. 

f 

Net profit. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. | 

Rs, 

1862-63 

62 


408 

... 

6,534 


£942 

1,939 

5,135 

17,016 

342 

104 

446 

3 6,560 

1883-64 

62 

l 

1,685 

102 

6,716 

... 

7,402 

2.082 

10,832 

20,316 

938 

834 

1,752 

18,564 

1864-65 

61 

1 

2,405 

110 

4,771 

702 

7,986 

3,406 

11,280 

21,674 

1,697 

5,816 

7,413 

14,261 

1865-66 

60 

1 

3,767 

18 

4 047 

369 

8,191 

2,472 

12,832 

23,495 

2,174 

6,616 

8,790 

14,705 

1866-67 

48 

1 

6,681 

24 

5,025 

342 

11,072 

2,864 

16,592 

30,528 

2,436 

8,555 

10,991 

19,637 

1867-68 

49 

1 

4,930 

14 

4 228 

258 

9,430 

3,335 

21,504 

34,269 

2,559 

11,088 

13,647 

20,622 

1868-68 

46 

1 

5,441 

... 

3,772 

285 

9,498 

3,353 

22,080 

34,931 

3,010 

13,385 

14,395 

20,536 

1869-70 

66 

1 

405 

«*• 

4,304 

15 

4,724 

3,557 

22,400 

30,683 

2,436 

13,550 

13,986 

16,697 

1870-71 

47 

1 

3,126 

... 

7,060 

15 

10,191 

3,358 

26,920 

39,469 

2,489 

13,365 

16,854 

23,615 

1871-72 

63 

1 

3,232 

... 

6,952 

12 

10,196 

2,4 73 

26,880 

39,549 

2,019 

13,860 

15,879 

23,670 


The changes in the income from liquor and drag shops are not very remark¬ 
able ; they are not indicative of the actual quantity consumed, but rather the re¬ 
sult of the changes of system. But the steady rise in the income from opium 
is alarming, for it is not the result of any changes in the system, but an index 
of the increased consumption of the drug. The consumption has nearly trebled 
in ten years. What is the cause of the increase ? Some suppose it to be the 
result of the restrictions laid on the sale of liquor. They imagine that those 
who cannot now get liquor so cheap as they used to under the old system have 
taken to opium-eating as a substitute. This supposition is very weakly sup¬ 
ported by facts, for liquor-drinkers are rarely seen adopting the use of opium 
as a substitute for the “ fire water.” Perhaps the true causes of the increase 
are that (1) since the numerous water channels connected with the Gano-ea 
Canal have been opened, the atmosphere has become humid, and opium being, 
according to native physicians, one of the best cures for diseases arising from 
humidity, its use has increased; (2) the rules now in force to prevent poppy- 
cultivators from smuggling opium are much more stringent than they were ten 
years ago ; (3) rewards are more surely and promptly paid to informers, so that 
smugglers have now but a small chance of escaping detection, and (4) prices 
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of opium in the Native States have lately become nearly as high as in the North- 
W ©stern Provinces, and smuggling is therefore no longer a tempting trade. 

Bulandshahar is no poppy-producing district. The experiment was tried 
about thirty-three years ago, but it did not succeed, and was therefore given up 
after one or two years. The quantity of opium consumed in the district during 
the last official year was forty-two maunds. The average quantity eaten by one 
person daily is one mdshd , or the twelfth part of a tolit, and the population of the 
district is about eight hundred thousand souls. Allowing two maunds in the 
year as the quantity used in medicines and other purposes, the remainder forty 
maunds must have been consumed by about 4,208 persons throughout the year. 
This number gives one opium-eater in every 199 persons in the district. 

The principle adopted by Government in the administration of the Excise 
and Opium Department is that the largest possible tax should be realized trom 
the least possible consumption of the articles taxed. Hence care is taken that 
the rate of tax be not so low as to encourage the use of the drugs, nor so high 
as to tempt smuggling. According to tho system in force before the year 1862, 
abkftri farmers were at liberty to make liquor at their own house and to sell it 
at any price within the limits of their farm. There was then no direct tax on 
the liquor consumed, but the vendors had to pay to Government a per diem 
duty for the liberty of selling it. Under the new system introduced by Circu¬ 
lar No. 1, dated 10th March, 1863, of the Board of Revenue, no liquor is legal 
which Is not made in the appointed distilleries, and every bottle of liquor taken 
out of these distilleries is taxed before it leaves them. The licensed vendors 
pay fees according to the quantity of liquor sold from their shops, and this 
quantity is shown (1) by the account kept at the distillery, and (2) by tho 
offers of the competitors for the license. 

The Cotton Farm. 

This farm was established in 1870 by desire of. the Supreme Government, 
principally for the purpose of conducting experiments connected with the in¬ 
troduction of foreign cotton, and, secondly, with a view to improve the present 
standard of native agriculture. The site was selected by Mr. H. Rivett-Carnac 
in concert with the Collector of the District. It originally consisted of 93 acres, 
but was subsequently^ increased to 182 acres, situated on both sides of the main 
Ganges Canal close to the Sunahra bridge, and about two miles from the sta¬ 
tion of Bulandshahar. Mr. Simpson, a Scotchman and a gardener trained in 
tho Royal Gardens at Kew, is the manager of the farm, but the general super¬ 
vision of the experiment in absence of the Cotton Commissioner, is in the Col¬ 
lector’s hands. A Committee composed of European and native gentlemen of 
the district meets from time to time to witness the results of the farm, arid to 
make suggestions or observations to promote its usefulness. 
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Different varieties of cotton are sown—Hingant Ghat, Eanl, Jarl, New Or¬ 
leans, Egyptian, and Indigenous. The farm is well supplied with English ploughs 
and other agricultural implements, and the native cultivators have every op¬ 
portunity of seeing them. 

The farm is as yet in its infancy, but great hopes are held by its promoters 
of a success. 

Stamp Revenue. 

The following statement shows the amount of stamp duty realized in this 
district during each of the last eleven years 


Year. 

Receipt 

stamps. 

Hundi 

stamps. 

General 

stamps. 

J udicial 
stamps. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1861 

• »♦ 

••• 

..* 

28,834 

28,834 

1862 

472 

3,311 

... 

37,6-3 

41,416 

1663 

225 

2,841 


28,278 

31,344 

1864 

226 

959 

... 

33.786 

84,971 

1865 

344 

3,382 

... 

38,693 

42,4 19 

1866 

218 

3,508 

•.. 

88,731 

42,469 

1867 

311 

2, i 84 

... 

44,221 

46,719 

1868 

192 

2,221 

••• 

42,551 

44,964 

1*69 

2)6 

2,871 

24,456 

40,067 

67,610 

1870 

26S 

1,485 

21,700 

38,863 

62,316 

1871 

147 

2,271 

19,517 

44,763 

66,697 


Remarks. 


The sudden increase in 
)862 was due to the 
provisions of Acts X. 
of 1862 and XIV. of 
1859. 


—---- vnv/ ouio Vi CUV Uiaii OUV A1V M/O III J K.<UVUJ j/ JLT1V 

harrir and the Tahsili Tahvild&rs sell all sorts of stamps and of every value 
without receiving any fees on thorn. Formerly Tahvild&rs were allowed two 
per cent, on all sales of stamps (except to the licensed vendors) of a value not 
exceeding Rs. 24. Licensed vendors receive a discount on their purchases as 
follows:— 

Receipt and Hundi Stamps .—Any one, whether a licensed vendor or other, 
purchasing these stamps from the Treasury is allowed discount at the rate of 6| 
per cent, on the stamps of a value up to eight annas; at the rate of four per cent, 
on stamps of higher value than eight annas, but lower than five rupees; and two 
per cent, on stamps of value above five rupees and below Rs. 50, provided the 
purchase at one and the same time does not fall short of Rs. 25. 

Non-Judicial or General Stamps .—No discount is allowed to private pur¬ 
chasers of these stamps, but licensed vendors get three per cent, on their pur¬ 
chases if they are to bo sold by retail at the head-quarters of the district or of 
any of the Tahsils, and five per cent, if intended to bo sold at other places; 
but the stamps purchased by the licensed vendor at one and the same time must 
not bo worth less than Rs. 50, and the value of any one of the stamps not more 
than Rs. 47-8. No discount is allowed on the purchase of a stamp of more 
than Rs. 47-8 value. .Lhe license shows at what place tlie licensee is at liberty 
to sell stamps. 
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Judicial Stamps .—As long as those stamps are in store they will be sold by 
licensed vendors as well as by the Stamp Moharrir and Tahvild&rs. When they 
are exhausted the court fees labels will take their place, and then there will be 
no discount allowed. The present rates of discount are two per cent, on pur¬ 
chases of stamps, by the licensed vendors only, of value not exceeding Rs. 23 
each. The lowest limit of a purchase at one and the same time is Rs. 50 in 
case the stamps purchased are of a lovrer value than Rs. 10 each, and Rs. 100 
in case of stamps of higher value up to Rs. 23. No discount is allowed on a 
stamp exceeding Rs. 23 in value. 

The Stamp Moharrir’s salary is Rs. 15 per mensem, and besides the retail 
and wholesale accounts ho has to keep an account of all the stamps in the Trea¬ 
sury ; also to prepare the annual returns. 

The present scale of stamp duty is considered too high, especially]as"regards 
the plaints, when it "is 7 \ per cent, of the value of the suit. 


\ 

The Income-tax. 

The heavy expenses incurred by the Government in suppressing the mutiny 
of 1857, and the increased military expenditure during the following years, 
as well as the plunder of the cash from the public Treasuries by the mutineers, 
caused a deficit in the finances of the State, and measures had consequently to 
be adopted for balancing the income and expenditure. Although very grave 
objections existed against the introduction of the income-tax, yet the necessity 
was so great that those objections wure overruled by the Legislative Council, 
and Act XXXII. of 1860 was passed for levying the income-tax. From the 
wording of the last section of the Act it was expected that the tax would re¬ 
main in force for only five years and no longer, but the result proved otherwise 
and the tax is still in force. The rates in the first two years (from 1st August, 
1860, to 31st July, 1862) were two per cent, on annual incomes between Rs. 200 
and 500, and four per cent, on incomes above Rs. 500. All incomes below Rs. 200 
per annum were exempted for the first year, but for the second, they were taxed 
under the name of a the Trades Tax,” under Act XVIII. of 1861. The rates 
of the Trades Act, as adopted by Government, were one rupee on incomes from 
Rs, 50 to 100; two rupees on incomes from Rs. 100 to 150, and three rupees 
on incomes from Rs. 150 to 200. It remained in force up to 31st July, 1862, 
and was abolished by Act II. of 1862. Act XVI, of 1862 exempted from the 
income-tax all incomes below Rs. 500, and Act XXVII. of 1863 reduced its 
i*ate from four to throe per cent. The reduction in the rate took place from 1st 
August, 1863. From 1st August, 1865, to 30th April, 1867, there was no tax 
on incomes, trades, or professions. 

The next law on the subject was Act XXI. of 1867, which levied the 
license-tax, from 1st May, 1867, on all incomes above Rs. 199 per annum. The 
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rates were on a graded scale, the average of which was about one per cent., 
but public servants drawing less than Rs. 1,000 per annum were exempted. 
Act IX. of 1868 substituted the certificate tax for the license tax from 1st 
May, 1868. It exempted the servants of Government, and of Companies and 
Firms, whose salary was below Rs. 1,000 per anuum, and also other incomes 
below Rs. 500, and revised the scale. The average of the new scale was also 
one per cent. 

Act IX. of 1869 abolished the certificate tax and levied in its place the 
income-tax again, but only at the rate of one per cent, and nothing on incomes 
below Rs. 500 per annum. This rate was to remain in force from 1st May, 
1869, to 30th April, 1870, but before the arrival of the latter date it was 
increased, by Act XXIII. of 1869, to 1J per cent, for the whole of the year. 
In 1870 the deficit w'as found to be still large, and the rate of the tax was 
raised, under Act XYI. of 1870, to 3J per cent from 1st April, 1870. Act 
XII. of 1871 reduced the rate to two pies per rupee (or one rupee and eight 
pies per Rs. 100), and exempted all incomes below Rs. 750 from 1st April, 
1871. When the year was about to expire great hopes were entertained by 
the people that the income-tax would be abolished for the future. The whole 
Press of the country, both English and vernacular, protested against it and 
found fault with the abilities of the Financial Member of the Council. Some 
of the very high officers of Government exposed the defects of the tax and its 
unsuitableness to the habits of the people : but all in vain. Tho tax was 
renewed by Act VIII. of 1872, but no alteration was made in the rate, and 
incomes below Rs. 1,000 w r ere exempted. 

That the tax is odious to the people is well known to all, and that it 
is the cause of great corruption is well known to those only who have to deal 
with it directly. The assessing officers are necessarily dependent for informa¬ 
tion regarding the incomes of the people within their jurisdiction on the low¬ 
est officials or the Patwaris, and these are seldom so honest as to be beyond 
pecuniary temptations. It is no secret now, moreover, that this tax deters 
many enterprizing men or Firms from starting business. 

The annual assessments of the tax in this district during the last twelve 
years were thus;— 


In 1860-61 Rs. 65,607 

it 1861-62 ... „ 57,305 

„ 1862-63 ... „ 42,025 

„ 1863-64 ... „ 31,475 

'» 1864-65 ... „ 31,228 


The incidence of the tax in 1860-61 


follows: — 


In 

1866-67 

Rs. 

19,696 


1868-69 

,, 

10,848 


1869-70 


37,137 


.1870-71 

••• » 

91,946 

>> 

1871-72 

... „ 

22,554 


for each Tahsil of the district was as 
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Tahsil. 

Assess¬ 

ment. 

Average per 
head. 

Highest on 
one indivi¬ 
dual. 

Per loo 
persons. 

Per square 
mile. 

Per Rs. 1,000 
of jam&. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

a. p. 

Rs. 

Rs. a. 

P. 

Rs. 

a. p. 

Rs. 

a. p. 

Baran 

20,972 

18 

6 10 

2,000 

75 6 

11 

44 

9 11 

68 

5 0 

Anftpshaliar ... 

12,809 

16 

8 6 

688 

88 5 

4 

29 

9 4 

48 

2 5 

Khurja 

22,67! 

7 

6 2 

1,383 

125 6 

4 

49 

4 2 

79 

3 I 

Sikandarabfid... 

9,490 

12 

8 10 

225 

.- ■ . 

47 11 

1 

18 

6 10 

37 

13 0 

Total ... 

6 5,842 

1G 

6 11 

2,000 J 

1 81 10 

6 

35 

1 7 

59 

5 11 


Customs Revenue. 

Prior to the introduction ot the British rule, one of the principal causes 
which retarded trade and commerce was the arbitrary tax which each land¬ 
holder levied on articles imported into, or exported from, or passing through 
his estate. The tax then went by the names of rdhddri , sdyar , zaminddri , &c. 
For the first year of the Company’s sovereignty in the Du&b, the above practice 
of the landholders was not interfered with, except that they were made to enter 
into engagements for payment of the revenue derived from this source after 
deducting their fees and charges. Salt was first separated from the other 
articles of trade by Regulation VI. of 1804, and the rdhddri and other duties 
were abolished by Regulation XI. of the same year. The latter law authorized 
the Collectors of revenue to open in their districts a customs house for the 
collection of duties on the imports and exports of certain articles of trade. Act 
VI. of 1805 substituted town duties on imports into the larger towns and 
cities, in lieu of the tax which was hitherto levied for the Government in the 
bazars and ffavjes. Act IX. of 1810 consolidated the customs rules and 
specified the commodities on which duty was to be levied. Act X. of the same 
year reduced the number of articles liable to payment of the town duties. 
Act XIV. of 1843 retained the customs duty on only three articles, viz,, cotton, 
sugar, and salt, and exempted from it 121 articles. This law was very much 
liked by the townspeople, whom it saved from constant interference of the cus¬ 
toms officials, but it was felt exceedingly hard by the nuneras (salt makers) 
and the residents of the Jamnsi khad&r in this district, for it prohibited them 
from manufacturing alimentary salt. The soil of the said khad&r ^lowlands) 
contains such a large mixture of soda that alimentary salt is very easily made 
out of it, and it is owing to this circumstance that notwithstanding all the efforts 
of the Customs Department and the penalties consequent on infringements of 
the law, the residents of the villages on the banks of the Jamni are still tempted 
to make contraband salt. Cotton was exempted from import duty by Aot 
XXXV. of 1855. 
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No Customs lino passes through this district, but a Deputy Inspector, with 
& large establishment, is stationed here for the preventian of manufacture 
°f illegal salt. The receipts of salt revenue under Act XXXI. of 1861 are 
very small. During the past five years they were:— 


In 1867-68 ... 

• « » 

* •». 

Rs. 

... 1,832 

a. 

4 

B* 

4 

„ 1868-69 ... 

• •• 

• •• 

... 1,495 

3 

7 

„ 1869-70 ... 

... 


... 2,172 

7 

9 

„ 1870-71 ... 

• • • 

*«K 

... 3,462 

2 

7 

„ 1871-72 ... 

* * * 

Ml 

453 

3 

4 


Canal Revenue, 

The Ganges Canal is the only canal in this district. It was opened in 
1854, and water first let to the cultivators in 1855. The main canal is car¬ 
ried along the watershed of the country almost through the centre of the dis¬ 
trict to the west of the K&li Nadi and above the dip of the valley of that river. 
The main Bulandshahar branch traverses the western parganahs and divides 
itself into two channels, called the right and left branches, near Kot on the 
Grand Trunk Road, about four miles to the west of Sikandarabad. The Fatah- 
garb branch traverses the eastern parganahs, but has no water in it with¬ 
in the limits of this district. Its rfljbahtis supply water for the irrigation of 
lands in Parganahs Sayanah, Ah&r, and Anftpshahar. The length of the canal 
and its main distributaries in the district is about 250 miles, besides the smaller 
channels. 

The total area irrigated from the canal is about 142,000 acres, and the 
annual water-rates come to about Rs. 2,85,000. 

The returns of 1870-71 show that the area irrigated in each parga- 
nah from each division of the canal was as in that year 






The immediate effects of the canal are that water level in the district 
has come tip to 10 or 12 feet from 18 or 20 ; hundreds ot Jcatckd wells have 
been destroyed and new ones cannot be sunk. Lands which formerly pro¬ 
duced one crop now yield two, and have consequently become much more 
valuable. In seasons of drought the people are much more independent than 





Area dj acres. 


Parganah. 

Futahgarh Division. 

Mirath Division . 

Bulandshahar Division. 

Aligarh Division * 

Total 

Kharif. 

Rabi. 

Total. 

1 

w 


3 

Kliarif 

1 

Total. 

Kliarif. 

1 

Total. 

c$ 

3 j 

% 

CJ 

Total. 

Baran 

... 

m 

• I* 

Ill 

... 


... 

4,224 

6,980 

11,204 

... 

**• 

• 44 

4.224 

6,980 

11,204 

Agout&k 

... 

••• 

... 

— 

2,620 

6,683 

9,303 

280 

526 

806 

... 

... 

tftft 

2,900 

7,209 

10,109 

Sayanak 

••i 

2,008 

5,472 

7,480 

... 

••• 

... 

Ml 

... 

... 

... 

... 

III 

2,008 

5,472 

7,480 

Anupshahar 

• •• 

119 

634 

753 

... 

Ml 


Ml 

... 

... 


IM 

• •ft 

119 

634 

753 

Ahar 

... 

1,932 

4,575 

6,507 

• •1 

... 

... 

Ml 

... 


... 

... 


1.932 

4,575 

6,507 

Khurja 

•H 

IM 

... 

• •• 

III 

... 


6,004 

7,459 

13,463 

1,967 

2,649 

4,616 

7,971 

10,JOS 

18,079 

Paliasu 

Ml 

... 

• •• 

9M 

Ml 

... 

••• 

1,128, 

2,555 

3,983 

3,811 

6,522 

10,333 

5,239 

9,077 

14,316 

Jewar 

... 

Ml 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 

... 

2,239 

4,328 

6,567 

III 

... 

... 

2.239 

4,323 

6,567 

Sikandarabad... 

Ml 

• *• 

•M 

- 

• •• 


4,618 

8,955 

13,573 

• •• 

... 

IM 

4,618 

8,955 

13.573 

Badri 

... 

- 

... 

... 

100 

118 

218 

6,282 

13,345 

19,627 

• •• 

... 

fM 

6,3^2 

13,463 

19,845 

Dankour 

u 

III 

IM 

... 

99 

235 

334 

4,515 

8,692 

13 207 

Ml 

... 


4 614 

8,927 

13,541 

Total 

... 

4,059 

10,681 

14,740 

2,819 

7,030 

9,355 

29,590 

52,840 

82,430 

5,778 

: 9,m 

14,949 

i 

42,246 

79,728 

1,21,974 
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The increase of land-revenue solely on account of the canal irrigation is 
Rs. 86,000 after deducting the loss caused by the u reh ” in the Jchcidcir of the 
K&li Nadi. It has been supposed that the “reh,” or efflorescent salt on the 
surface of the land, is the result of the canal water let into the Nadi through 
the escapes. Whether the supposition be right or wrong, there is no doubt 
that the appearance of the “reh” in such large quantities has occurred since the 
opening of the escapes into the river, and that it has entirely destroyed the 
fertility of thousands of acres of the most productive lands in the valley. 

The health of the district does not seem to have been affected by the canal 
to any remarkable degree, except that the climate has become a little more 
damp than it previously was. 

From the restrictions observed lately in the Irrigation Department in sup- 
plying water to the cultivators, and from the constant complaints of short sup¬ 
ply, it is easily conjectured that the canal has not water sufficient to irrigate the 
whole area within its range. Should the conjecture be correct, then it is only 
proper for the heads of the department to say so, and to devise a scheme by 
which the cultivators may be acquainted how much water they will get in the 
season, and for what particular plots of land. Under the current system, orifices 
called “kuldbas” of a certain size are cut from the rajbalias at certain distances ; 
they are open for a certain number of days in the month, but without any 
calculation as to whether each will supply sufficient water to the lands depend¬ 
ent on it. In cases where the supply is not sufficient the crops necessarily 
suffer, and the cultivators have a good cause for complaint. It does not seem 
sufficient to reply that the cultivators, knowing the size of the orifice and the 
extent of land which it will irrigate, ought to make arrangements amongst them¬ 
selves so as to sow those plots only for which the canal water will be sufficient. 
Each cultivator wishes (naturally enough) to have canal water for the whole 
of his lands, whether his neighbours have or not, and in such a case they cannot 
be expected to make mutual arrangements. The Government ought to do this 
for them. Let the lands which each orifice can irrigate be marked and speci¬ 
fied, and then the complaint referred to will, I believe, rarely be made. 

The collections of water-rate in this district are not made through the Lam- 
bardars as in other districts. They are made by the Tahstld&rs through tho 
Patwaris and Ohapr&sis. Two Cliapr&sis are attached to each Tahsil for making 
the collections. Those Patw&ris only who assist in the measurements are 
remunerated at the rate of two per cent, and the others get nothing. The 
result of this economical system is that the percentage of collecting charges is 
less than even 1§, whereas the average of the other districts is nearly 3f. 

The Lower Ganges Canal is a new project intended to bo taken from the 
Ganges below Rajgh&t in this district and to carry water into the districts 
of Eta, Mainpuri, Et&wah, Farrukh|bftd, Fatahpur, and Alabftb&d. The dig- 
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ging has not commenced as yet, but the preliminary arrangements have been 
completed. 

Although the canal water is not regarded by the Hindus with the same 
sanctity as the water of the Granges in its natural stream, yet it is considered 
holier than the water of every other river except the Jarnna. Hence on holi¬ 
days, thousands of people of both sexes assemble at the bridges of the canal to 
take a bathe. 

The establishment of the Bulandshahar division of the canal is stationed 
at Bulandshahar, and its monthly cost is Rs. 3,158, thus:— 

Engineer staff 


Upper subordinate staff 
Lower subordinates ... 
Petty establishment 
Office „ 

Revenue „ ... 

Land measuring „ 
Collection and Police 




Rs. 1,000 
280 
261 
221 
443 
729 
143 
81 


99 

V 


Total Rs. 3,158 


Inundations. 

The lowlands of the Ganges and Jamn&, as well as of the other streams, are 
liable to be flooded in the rainy season almost every year, and their fertility 
depends to a great extent on these periodical overflows. The khddar of the 
Jamn& is peculiarly dependent on the floods of that river for its productive powers. 
Its natural soil is generally barren, having a large mixture of soda ; but the floods 
of the river throw over it from time to time a thick stratum of mud, which 
is as fertile as the soil of the uplands. This stratum is sometimes washed 
away, or a stratum of sand is laid over it by the floods, and then the soil again 
becomes barren. Villages which possess lowlands as well as uplands are, as 
a rule, settled into two separate mahdls , viz,, hangar and khddar , so that the 
jamd of the latter only is affected by the action of the river. 

The most remarkable flood, both for its height and duration, in the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant, was the flood of the Jarnna in August, 1871. 
It commenced from the 31st of July and did not subside till the end of 
August. There was no loss of life from it in this district, but much of pro¬ 
perty. The sites of four or five villages were entirely washed away, of about 
twenty-five half destroyed, and of another twenty-five partly affected. The 
Jchartf crops in all these villages were more or less submerged, but the loss was 
more than compensated by the following rabt harvest. For several miles the 
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Du&b of the JamnA and Hindan was entirely under water, and no d&k was 
received from the Sadar Sar&o police station for a fortnight. The loss to the 
villages consisted chiefly of grain which was destroyed in the pits. A few 
able-bodied men remained in each village to watch the little property that 
was saved. The women and children, as well as cattle, were sent away to 
the upland villages, whore they stopped for about two months. Four or five 
boats sent for from Dehli by the Collector helped the villagers much in saving 
their things and the lives of their women and children. 

The sympathy which the Gftjars of the upland felt for their distressed bre¬ 
thren and the hospitality which they showed them on the occasion were the 
most remarkable circumstances connected with the flood of the Jamn& in August, 
1871. Cases were observed in which the hosts, having no sufficient room in 
the village, accommodated their guests in the houses and removed themselves 
to the temporarily made huts in the jungle. No expense or courtesy was spared 
by the hosts to comfort the guests. 

A part of the damage caused by this flood was attributed to the breaking 
of the embankment of the weir at Okhla, the place where the Agra Canal is 
cut from the Jamn&. It related however to those villages only which were 
within two or three miles from the weir. 

Education. 

The attention of the Local Government having first been drawn to the sub¬ 
ject of indigenous education, a circular was addressed in 1845 to the district 
officers of the North-Western Provinces, calling upon them to submit the 
statistical details of the state of education in their respective districts, and to 
endeavour, by means of kindly advice and persuasion, to promote elementary 
education amongst the people. The enquiry was a preliminary step towards 
the organization of a scheme which Mr. James Thomason, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, had in contemplation for the diffusion of knowledge in the rural 
population. The returns received in reply to the circular showed that educa¬ 
tion was at that time in a very depressed state. On the average there were 
only five per cent, of the school-going age boys actually under instruction, 
and the instruction which they obtained was of a very imperfect kind. In the 
Bulandshahar District not more than 187 schools existed ; of these, 131 were 
Persian and 56 Hindi. The number of pupils was 1,813, or 587 Muhamma¬ 
dans and 1,226 Hindfis. The population of the district was then nearly seven 
lakhs, which gave only one boy under instruction out of every 385 persons, or 
one out of every 32 boys of a school-going age. 

To remedy the defect, the Lieutenant-Governor proposed a plan for the 
endowment of a school in every village of a certain size, the Government giving 
up its revenue from the land (from five to ten acres) which constituted the 
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endowment, on assurance that the zamind&rs appropriated the land for the 
purpose of maintaining a school-master. This plan was disapproved by the 
Court of Directors, who however, admitting the necessity of giving some power¬ 
ful impulse to elementary education in the North-Western Provinces, expressed 
their willingness to give a favourable consideration to any scheme which, instead 
of land, might involve the payment of money stipends to the teachers. The 
Lieutenant-Governor then proposed that one Government school should be 
established in each Tahsil as a model to the native school-masters, and that an 
inspecting agency be instituted for visiting the village schools and assisting 
or advising the native school-masters and rewarding the most deserving amongst 
them. The Honourable Court sanctioned this scheme, but limited its expendi¬ 
ture to Es. 50,000 per annum. 

The experiment was first tried in eight districts, and on its proving success¬ 
ful, was gradually introduced into the other districts. In the Bulundshahar Dis¬ 
trict it was introduced in 1854, when four Tahsil} schools, three Parganah visitors, 
and one Zill visitor were appointed. In the same year the zamindars of tlie 
district having voluntarily agreed (although the term of the settlement of their 
estates had four years more to run) to pay a cess of one per cent, on the 
revenue, for the maintenance of the village school-masters, the Halqabandi (or 
circle arrangement) of schools was introduced simultaneously with the Tahsili 
schools. The usual course of study in the Tahsili and Halqabandi schools con¬ 
sisted of reading and writing the vernacular languages, both Urdft and Hindi, 
accounts and the mensuration of lands according to he native system, and 
geography, history, geometry, and other subjects, conveyed through the medium 
of the vernaculars, as the people were willing to receive. 

As regards English education, the first school in the district was the one 
which Mr. G. D. Turnbull (Magistrate and Collector) established at Buland- 
shahar in 1855. He kept this institution at his private expense (Es. 100 per 
mensem) for about one year. Persian, Urdft, and Hindi were taught in it 
besides English, and the number of pupils had increased to 100, of whom 40 
read English. On the introduction of the Tahsili schools, this school was 
turned, in the middle of 1856, into the Tahsili school of Bulandshahar. The 
study of English was abolished, and the students were very much disappointed. 
Por the next seven years no English school w r as appointed in the district, 
although the desire for English education had considerably increased among 
the people. 

The well-to-do residents of the principal towns and their neighbourhood 
came forward at last,in 1863 and 1864, with a subscription and application for 
the establishment of English schools in those towns on the Government 
grant-in-aid system. The application was accopted. The Anglo-Vernacular 
school at Bulandshahar was established in Februray, 1863, those at Khurjfi,, 
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Shikandrabad and Dib&i in November, 1864, and that at Anupshahar in Janu¬ 
ary, 1865. The sixth, at Jcwar, was established on the same system in Decem¬ 
ber, 1870. 

The Anglo-Vernacular school of Bnlandshahar became the present Zil& school 
from April, 1867, and the Khurja school, after having long remained in an 
unsatisfactory state, was finally closed by orders of Government at the end of 1871. 

There are nineteen girls’ schools at present in the district. Of these, twelve 
are maintained at Government expense, six on the grant-in-aid system, and one 
by the Municipality of Bulandshahar. Of the Government schools, two or three 
have been in existence for ten or twelve years, and the progress made by tlio 
girls in reading and writing is very creditable. They learn arithmetic, geogra¬ 
phy, history and other subjects in the N&grl character. The aided schools have 
been established by the Educational Committee of the district. Three of them 
are Urclili and three Hindi. The Spelling Book and the Ilikdit-us-Sdlahdt aro 
the subjects of study in the former, and the Akshardipikd , and moral story¬ 
books in the latter. 

Besides the above schools, which are under the supervision of the Educa-^ 
tional Department, there aro 172 private schools in the district, in which in¬ 
duction is given to about 2,079 boys, thus :— 

Sanskrit ... #** *.» *»♦ 129 boys. 

Arabic .. ... .*• ... 504 ,, 

Persian 

Kaithi or Sarrafi ... 

Urdu. . 


N&gri 


it 


Total 


1,109 
506 
76 
160 
2,484 boys 


it 


n 


Some of the pupils learn more than one character, and lienee the excess in 
thd total. 

The cost of each class of schools is as follows ;— 


4 

Tahsili schools. 

• •• 

... -Rs. 1,725 

1 

Zil& school .i. 


... „ 2,904 

12 

Girls’ schools ... 


... „ 780 

4 

Anglo-Vernacular schools 

f Govt, aid 
\ Subsns. 


6 

Girls’ schools ... 

r Govt, aid 
X Subsns. 

: lil} « 

1 

ditto maintained by the Municipality 



of Bulandshahar 

• . 

» 180 

101 

Halqabandi schools 

*♦* 

... 12,695 



Total Rs. 

23,058 •f ?° ] vfc ’ 

; f feubsns. 


55 


if 




10 


1U 7,851 
» %207 
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A large sum (Rs. 3,500) has accumulated in the Girls’ School Fund, the 
subscriptions and Government grant being Rs. 156 per mensem, and the month¬ 
ly cost only Rs. 57. 

The school cess of one per cent, on the revenue coraos to Rs. 12,872 per annum. 
In former years the cost of the Halcjabandi schools was much less than the cess, 
and a large saving consequently accumulated. It was Rs. 19,513-1-10 at the 
end of February, 1871. According to the rules of the Department the savings 
arc available for the construction of new school-houses or repairs of the 
existing ones. Henee the Committee expended out of above sum, during the 
past year, Rs. 8,889-8-6, thus :— Rs. a. p. 

On the construction of 10 new schools ... ... 3,551 3 6 

In repairing 19 schools ... ... ... 1,494 3 1 

Advanced for the construction of 10 new schools ... 3,844 1 11 

Total Rs. ... 8,889 8 6 

There was a balance in hand of Rs. 10,623-9-4 on the 1st of June, 1872, 
and this is intended to be spent in constructing and repairing the remainder of 
the Halcjabandi school-houses. 

The new school-houses have been built on a uniform plan, and under tire 
supervision of the zamindars, who evinced a particular interest in the work. 
They are divided into three classes; the first-class schools cost about Rs. 527 
each, and are calculated to accommodate from 100 to 150 boys ; tHe second-class 
schools cost about Rs. 475, and accommodate from 40 to 100 boys each, and the 
third-class schools cost about Rs. 395, and accommodate up to 40 boys each. 

The Educational Committee of the district was formed in April, 1867, 
under Government Resolution No. 1043A., dated 30th March, 1867. It is 
composed of the influential members of the community, both official and non- 
official, who take interest in exercising the supervisory functions over the schools 
of the district. As a rule, the Committee meets once a month and is guided in 
its deliberations by the rules prescribed by Government. 

The statistics of each class of schools for the past year (1871-72) were as 
under:— 


Description of schools. 

Number o f 
schools. 

Number of pu¬ 
pils. 

Pupils reading 

Hindu. 

i 

•—H 

* . 
CQ CO 

& a 
a 

i 

49 

o 

H 

English. | 

Persian. 

| Urdu. 

Hindi. 

1 Arabic. 

Sanskrit. 

o • 

5 
a a 

r 

Zila School .*» 

1 

64 

19 

83 

84 

15 

64 

••• 

5 

... 


Anglo-Vernacular Schools 

4 

134 

28 

162 

162 

12 

150 

... 


... 

... 

Tab si It ditto 

4 

318 

142 

460 

••• 

162 

317 

190 

••• 

... 

••• 

Halqabandi ditto 

101 

3,052 

7 SO 

3,832 

••• 

»«• 

1,861 3,431 

... 



Girls’ ditto 

19 

301 | 

38 

339 

... 

... 

34 

302 

3 

... 


Private ditto 

172 

, m 

1,165 ( 

914 

2,079 


1,109 

76 

( 160 

504 

129 

506 
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The private schools are also visited by the members of the Committee as 
opportunity offers. Except a few, in which religious books are exclusively 
taught, the visits of the official members are welcomed in all. 

The Halq&bandi aud Tahsili schools of this district have always been highly 
spoken of by the Inspectors of the Circle as regards their proficiency and 
attendance ; and from the interest which the Educational Committee takes iu the 
work, it is not difficult to predict that the results will be still better. 
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CHAPTER III. 

' POLICE ADMINISTRATION. 

It has already been mentioned (page 16) that during General Perron's 
government the suppression of crime was regarded us a matter of secondary 
importance. The officer called Bakshi Adalat received reports from the Amits 
in the interior and communicated to them the GeneraFs orders respecting juiy 
offenders apprehended by them. No trial was held; the proof rested on the 
Amirs report, and the punishment was left to General Perron’s judgment. Im¬ 
mediately after the conquest of Aligarh the maintenance of order in the country 
between that town and Dehli was entrusted to Colonel James Skinner, who 
with his"l,200 Sawars was stationed at-Sikandr&b&d. The state of the country 
was very unsettled, and the crime of qazdqi (or highway robbery by mounted 
robbers) rose to the greatest height, the Marhatta disbanded troops having sup¬ 
plied to the number of robbers. The facility of escape into the Begam Som¬ 
bre’s territory, the protection afforded by the heavy jungles anti numerous 
forts, and the ready sale for plundered property contributed to foster this 
crime. Almost every large landed proprietor harboured the ruffians and par¬ 
ticipated in their spoils. 

Only three months after the conquest the new territory was appor¬ 
tioned by Regulation IX. of 1804 into five magisterial jurisdictions, viz>, Zilft 
Panipat, Zil& Aligarh, Zik\ Agr&, arid the northern and southern divisions of 
Sah&ranpur, and these divisions w$re placed under the Court of Circuit at 
Bareli. By the same Regulation the rules of administration in force in the 
Ceded provinces were made applicable to the Conquered provinces. Magis¬ 
trates were authorized to introduce the daroghd system of police—that is to say, 
to station daroghds of police in those parts of their respective jurisdictions 
where they found the necessity of doing so ; but landholders were still held 
responsible for preventing robbery and other disorders in their estates. Under 
the above arrangement the greater part of the present District of Buland- 
shahar belonged to Zila Aligarh, and the smaller to the southern division of 
Sah&ranpur, which was subsequently styled Zila Mirath. 

Under the above Regulation, Magistrates were at liberty either to adopt the 
daroghd system of police or to introduce the tahsilddri system, which was in force 
in the Ceded provinces under Regulation XXXV. of 1803. The Magistrate 
of Aligarh preferred the latter course. The police administration of all large towns 
and Ganjes was undertaken by Government, and the district police was entrusted 
to the Tahsild&rs, who were held responsible for the suppression of crime in 
their jurisdictions, and were bound to keep an efficient establishment, for the 
cost of maintaining which they were allowed one-half per cent, on their collec¬ 
tions, besides their fees in the Revenue Department, It was in .1809 that the 
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(Mnd system was first introduced into the Aligarh District, and the Tahsildars 
were relieved of police duties, under Regulation XIV. of 1807. Thirty-eight 
thdnds were formed, of which thirteen related to the places now belonging to 
Bulandshahur. The latter were at— 


8. Ajitpur. 


1. Dibai. 


9. SikandraMd. 
10. Rabhpura. 


2. D&npur. 

3. Anhpshahar. 

4. Malakpur. 

5. Ah&r. 

6. Shikarpnr. 

7. Bulandshahar. 


11. Kftsnah. 

12. Dankour. 

13. Khurja. 


About the year 1819, the Ghjars of the neighbouring villages committed 
the atrocious crime of plundering and setting fire to Mouz&s Sadarpur and 
Chalahra (now in ParganahDadri) and murdering eight or nine of their principal 
Chowhan residents. This was the immediate cause of a Joint Magistrate being 
stationed at Bulandshahar. The perpetrators of the atrocity were duly punished, 
and their estates were confiscated to Government. Some years afterwards 
the estates were restored, at the recommendation of the District Officer, but iu 
the disturbances of 1857 the owners again misbehaved, and the estates were 
again confiscated and sold by auction. 

In 1824 Bulandshahar was formed into a separate revenue district, but the 
police jurisdiction of. some of the thdnds still remained under the Magistrate of 
Aligarh, although in revenue matters the parganahs in which they wore situated 
belonged to Zilfi Bulandshahar. Th&n&s Dibai, Andpsliahar, Shikarpur and 
Khurjsl were added to this district in 1830 and Than a Rabhpura in 1834. 
Thanas Jewar and Pabasu were added in 1837, after the death of Begam 
Sombre, to whoso Jdgtr they belonged. 

The revenue and police jurisdictions were made to coincide with each other 
from the year 1834, when the offices of Collector and Magistrate were united 
in the same officer. 

In the earlier years of the British rule thagi and dakaiti prevailed in the 
country, whilst qazdqi was still far from being suppressed. More vigorous 
measures were necessary, and an irregular cavalry corps was consequently 
raised in 1809, under Colonel Gardner, for the support of the Police of ZiM 
Aligarh. In the next year Regulation II. of 1810 was passed, containing 
stringent enactments against the qazdqs , and in the same year the office of 
Superintendent of Police, which had answered with success in the lower pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal, was instituted, under Regulation VI1J. of 1810, for the cir¬ 
cuit divisions of Bareli, L . '.. as, and Patm'l. The Superintendent, of Police of 
each of these divisions had jurisdiction in all the districts of his division, and 
his primary object was to put down the crimes of qazdqi , thagi , and dakaiti. 
Colonel Gardner’s exertions were completely successful in putting down qazdqi 




but in the meantime the crimes of robbery with murder, burglary and theft 
had much increased. 


The notoriety which the District of Aligarh had acquired as being the head¬ 
quarters of gangs of tJiags and dakaits may be inferred from the following 
extract from a report by Mr. J. Shakespear, Officiating Superintendent of Police 
of the Bareli Division, dated 30th April, 1816 :— u The most heinous robberies 
committed in these provinces are perpetrated by gangs of Badhiks and Sha- 
gMl Khors. These gangs are almost exclusively settled in the District of Ali¬ 
garh and in that part of the territories of the Naw&b Vazir bordering the Dis¬ 
trict of Gorackpur. After much enquiry I am disposed to believe that tho 
Badhiks of Aligarh and the Shagh&l Khors of Baraich are connected with 
each other and are one and tho same people, the name eonstituing the sole 
difference, &o., &o.” 

The chief gangs of the Badhiks quitted these provinces after the fall of H&tras 
in 1817, but, as recorded in the Statistics of Aligarh, that district was, even in 
1855, infested, chiefly to the north and west, by small wandering parties of 
Haburahs, who were notorious for highway robberies and daring burglaries. 
The notoriety of Aligarh for its Habhrah gangs does not seem to have abated 
in any degree since 1855, These remnants of* the once formidable Badhiks and 
the tribe of Aheri&s, which infest the eastern and southern parganahs of Ali¬ 
garh, are still the principal perpetrators of highway robberies and daring bur¬ 
glaries in the adjacent districts. The reports of policp administration of that 
district for almost every year since 1861 show this to be the case, and it is 
only strange that the Government has not thought proper as yet to adopt some 
very stringent and special measures for putting a stop to this state of things. 

The present constabulary system was introduced, in place of the old Barqan- 
ddzi, one, from the beginning of 1861. The abolition of the u old and time-honour¬ 
ed institutions” and the substitution of a police administration by cc new and un¬ 
trained officers” must have tended, as remarked by the Inspector-General of 
Police, to add to the difficulties to be overcome in the progress of a new system. 
The famine, moreover, which prevailed in the country at the time must have con¬ 
siderably increased the difficulty of carrying out the arrangement with success. 
Yet the genera] result of the province for the first year was not bad. For Buland- 
shahar, however, the first half-year’s returns were found unsatisfactory. There 
were 16 cases of highway robbery, two of them attended with murder. In 
the month of June, 1861, several extensive robberies were reported, and Major 
Tyrwhitt, Deputy Inspector-General of the Division, was directed by the Inspec¬ 
tor-General to proceed to Bulandshahar to ascertain and report on the failure 
so apparent. This officer found the police under no supervision. u They were 
not permitted to report their proceedings to tho District Superintendent, Dia¬ 
ries even wore not furnished, The police entertained for watch and ward of 
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towns wore posted as sentries round ’the towns, and these and^others on the 
highways and everywhere else were left to themselves. The District Superin¬ 
tendent was not only content with allowing this, he made no effort to understand 
the duties and responsibilities that devolved upon him and the police them¬ 
selves were proved in several cases to have been concerned in the very crimes 
they were employed to prevent. The Gujars, Alienas and Mewatis were, in 
fact, undisputed masters of the field.” This was speedily rectified. The Super¬ 
intendent was replaced by an officer of great intelligence and zeal. The 
police were purgod, and the returns of the last six 'months were as favourable as 
those of the first half-year were deplorable. 

In subsequent years the police administration of Bukndshahar was as good 
as oi any other district—nay, in 1863, Lieutenant Clarke was pronounced by 
the Deputy Inspector-General of Police to be the best police officer in the North- 
Western Provinces, and the result of his administration very satisfactory. In 
1866, again, the police returns of Bulandshahar were found good, and the fol¬ 
lowing were the remarks of the Lieutenant-Governor on them:—“ The returns 
of this district are very good. Crime of all descriptions has decreased, and as 
this diminution is not confined to petty offences, there are good grounds for be¬ 
lieving the reports to bo correct. The value of the property stolen is less, while 
the proportion recovered is greater than in 1865. The proportion of convictions 
is also high. The police have exerted themselves successfully in several import¬ 
ant cases, and altogether the results of the year are very creditable.” In 1868 
the returns were rather bad, but they were again good in the subsequent years. 

For want of professional skill, the usual means of detecting crime or 
bringing criminals to justice adopted by the old police were “torture” and 
“ false promises of pardon or secrecy.” The first of these attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the Chief Commissioner of the Panj&b, and a circular order was issued 
in that province in 1855 for suppi'essing it. The subject of the circular was 
that police officers were required to give a bond in writing that they would 
abstain from using torture in the performance of their duties. The plan came 
to the notice of the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces. A 
letter (No. 1417A., dated 6th July, 1855) was addressed by His Honor to the 
Sadar Court, requesting them to procure the opinions of the several Commission¬ 
ers of Divisions, and to report them together with their own views, whether the 
taking of a bond of the above nature was likely to prevent the police from 
resorting to torture. Of the Commissioners, Messrs. R. Alexander of Ruhel- 
khand, R. Lowther of Allahabad, II. C. Tucker of Banaras, Major W. C. Erskine 
of Sagar, and Mr. J. H. Batten of Kamayun, expressed their sentiments in favour 
of the Panjab measure, and Messrs. G. F. Harvey of Dehli, H. H. Greatbed of 
Mirath, and H. Unwin of Agra, were opposed to it. The Sadar Court agreed 
with the majority, and the Lieutenant-Governor was also of the same opinion. 
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Circulars were accordingly issued to the Magistrates* but the arrangement was 
not long in force when the mutinies of 1857 retarded its progress. 

Under the present police, although there are exceptions to the rule, torture 
is rarely adopted for exacting confessions; but the use of false promises, the 
next weapon of the native police, does not seem to have been abandoned, and per¬ 
haps it is time now that the Government should adopt measures for the suppress¬ 
ion of this dishonourable practice of its servants. 

The following is the present distribution of the Police Force of this dis¬ 
trict :— 


Station. 

Y >' l ! ikis, '/ : ;t ' '' y • •; 

Sub-Inspec¬ 

tors. 

Section. 

Head Con¬ 
stable. 

Mounted 

Constables. 

Constables. 

Total. 

Anupshabar 


1 

- 

2 


10 

13 

Dibai 


1 


2 

... 

U 

1 7 

Jehangirab&d 


1 


S 2 

.♦« 

12 

15 

XU rnghat 

• ... 

Ml 


' 2 

... 

6 

8 

Khurpur 




2 

... 

6 

8 

Ahar 

... 

M| 


2 

... 

6 

8 

Khurja 


1 

MAman 

3 

4 

IS 

26 

Jtwar 


I 


2 

... 

3 

11 

Pabasu 




2 

... 

9 

It 

Arriitl 

... 

... 


o 

2 

6 

10 

Sikandrabad 

... 

! 

Bodhn, Kot... 

4 

2 

22 

29 

Pankour 

... 

1 

Makanpur ... 

3 

... 

16 . 

19 

Jbajhar 


1 


2 

... 

12 

15 

♦Tarclia 


... 


2 

... 

6 

a 

Kasnah 

... 



2 

... 

6 

8 

Surnjpur 


... 


2 

... 

6 

8 

Dadri 

... 

... 

ChaprolA ... 

3 

2 

11 

16 

Sarai Sadar 


... 


2 

... 

6 

8 

Bulandshahar 


t 

Choia, BhAd, 

4 

4 

18 

27 

Sbikarpur 


• M 

Chitsoun ... 

3 

... 

12 

15 

Say&nah 


1 


2 


10 

13 

Aurang&b&d 




2 

... 

6 

S 

Gulaothi 


1 

Bardl 

3 

2 

15 

21 

Total 

... 

11 


56 

16 

240 

322 


At each of the sections there are one head constable and three constables, and 
at Choia and Bhud there are two sawars besides. In addition to the above 
force, there are in the reserve— 


4 Inspectors. 

3 Sub-Inspectors. 
23 Head Constables. 


7 Mounted Constables. 
108 Constables. 

4 Orderly boys. 


Tlie Treasury Guard and the Court Inspector’s establishment are included 
in the reserve force. 
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Hie monthly cost of the police at present is as follows:— 

Rs. 

a. 

81 

P- 

1 District Superintendent... 

... 

... 

500 

0 

0 

4 Inspectors ... 

• •• 

••• 


550 

0 

0 

14 Sub-Inspectors 


. * * 

• • • 

720 

0 

0 

78 Head Constables 


• M 

# • • 

1,202 

8 

0 

23 Mounted Constables 

... 

... 


500 

0 

0 

348 Constables ... 

... 

• ♦ • 


2,088 

0 

0 

4 Orderly boys 

... 

... 

.vv 

12 

0 

0 

Repairing of arms 

... 


... 

16 

0 

0 

Hospital charges 

... 

»» * 

• •• 

15 

0 

0 

Magistrate’s Guard 

• •• 

... 


19 

0 

0 

District Superintendent’s 

Orderlies 

... 

... 

10 

0 

0 

Civil Surgeon’s Orderlies 

... 

... 

* * • 

10 

0 

0 

Stationery for head-quarters’ office 

... 


3 

8 

0 

Ditto for stations 

* • * 

• •• 

• •• 

34 

0 

0 

Oil 



• • • 

17 

4 

0 


Q 


Total Rs. 5,697 4 0 

Since the commencement of the constabulary system to the present time, 
the following officers have held the post of District Superintendent in the Dis¬ 
trict : — 


Name . 

From 

To 

Captain W. H. S. Earle 
Lieutenant J. W. O’Dowda 
Captain F. A. C. Knyvett 
„ H. M. S. Clarke 

Li out.-Colonel G. A. Harrison ... 
S. A. Campbell, Esq. 

1st January, 1861, 
18th May „ ... 

1st Sept. „ ... 

17th March, 1863... 
22nd April, 1867... 
18th April, 1872... 

17t,h May, 1861. 
31st August, „ 
16th March, 1863. 
21st April, 1867. 
17th „ 1872. 


Cattle-stealing, house-breaking and petty theft are the prominent offences 
of the district. For the first, the extensive khadar of the Jamna and the large 
Qftjar population are the chief causes, but in later years it has been observed 
that Gfijars are gradually substituting labour on agricultural pursuits for their 
former occupation of thieving. 

The number of crimes per annum per thousand of the population in the dis¬ 
trict is about 1*51, which is much below the general average of the North-West¬ 
ern Provinces, (2‘46). The police strength is ‘53 per thousand, while the aver¬ 
age of the Province is ‘62. Besides the imperial police there are 197 cliowki- 
d&rs in the four Municipalities, 190 in the towns managed under Act XX. of 
1356, and 3,033 in the villages. 
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Prior to 1869 the municipalities had constables, under the direction of the 
officers of the imperial police, for their watch and ward. Since that year chow- 
Idd&rs, on a smaller pay, have been appointed in place of the constables. The 
new measure has effected a saving in the cost without affecting the efficiency of 
the police. 

The following statements will show the result of police administration for 
each of the last twelve years :— 

Recoveries of Stolen Property . 


Year. 

Value of property 
stolen. 

Value of property 
recovered. 

Percentage of 
[property recover¬ 
ed on property 
stolen. 





Ha 

Ks. 

Rs. 

I860 




19,428 

4,151 

21 4 

3861 

» • » 


«M 

1,37,003 

8,284 

6-0 

1862 

• • ♦ 



22,100 

30,928 

1400 

1863 


9 9 # 

9*% 9 

22,150 

7,672 

34 7 

1864 

• M 

IM 


28 699 

7,387 

257 

1865 

»• + 


III 

36,076 

1 1,602 

324 

1866 

IM 

IM 

• M 

26,406 

11,604 

43'9 

3867 

#•« 

• •9 

99 9 

37,492 

10.829 

28 2 

.1868 


• 9# 

• II 

33,578 

13,396 

399 

1869 


99 9 

|M , 

36,438 

12.976 

356 

1870 


Ml 


24,855 

S>,852 

397 

1871 


• 9 9 


30,781 

9,0/1 

294 


The recoveries in 1862 included a good deal of the property lost in the 
previous year. 


Return showing Police work in the detection and prosecution of crimes in Zild 

Buhmdshahar . 



Year. 


Persona arrested 
by the police. 

Persons brought 
to trial. 

Acquitted, 

Convicted or com¬ 
mitted. 

Died, transferred, 
or escaped. 

Under trial. 

Percentage of 

convictions on 
persons tried. 

1862 



1 086 

1,083 

324 

721 

3 

25 

64*5 

1863 



662 

687 

201 

474 

2 

10 

70*2 

1864 

• M 


435 

490 

120 

357 

3 

10 

74 S 

1865 

III 

M9 

«9I 

935 

146 

765 

11# 

24 

84'0 

1866 


• 9f 

Cl 4 

703 

123 

669 


11 

82 2 

1867 

*9 • 


49} 

594 

120 

456 

2 

16 

79 0 

1868 

« • » 

Ml 

673 

763 

181 

562 

2 

18 

75*6 

1869 

’ 


682 

866 

156 

693 

1 

16 

79*2 

1870 

Ml 

Ml 

744 

763 

210 

538 

1 

14 

71'9 

1871 



1,519 

1,635 

294 

1,206 

3 

32 

89*4 
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Classified Return of Offences occurred in the District of Bulandshahar and 

cognizable by the Police. 


Year. 

Offences against persons. 

Offences against property. 

Murders. 

Other offences affect¬ 
ing life. 

Hurt by administer- 

ing stupefying 

drugs. 

Rapes and unnatural 

offences. 

§ 

8 

a 

S 

QJ 

Q 

lA 

Dacoities and rob¬ 

beries. 

A 

Q 

Vk 

li 

3 

A 

be 

.5 

* 3 

5 

Thefts. 

Other offences. 

Attempts, 

1862 

• •• 

9 

7 

1 

4 

28 

10 

325 

888 

75 

63 

186 3 

««* 

4 

24 

5 

3 

6 

10 

249 

732 

67 

105 

1864 


5 

9 

3 

4 

1 

8 

354 

807 

21 

114 

1865 


7 

11 

2 

1 

4 

18 

406 

823 

23 

130 

1866 

Ml 

3 

24 

4 

2 

l 

9 

199 

725 

37 

266 

J867 

#*• 

1 

23 

3 

1 

2 

8 

240 

684 

87 

201 

1868 


9 

24 

2 

4 

20 

li 

443 

792 

60 

185 

1669 

Ml 

6 

30 

2 

5 

26 

1 1 

455 

755 

77 

278 

U70 


8 

23 

1 

1 

24 

8 

406 

440 

118 

175 

3871 


3 

27 

1 

2 

27 

16 

563 

493 

88 

254 


Dispensaries. 


Some time before the mutiny, tbe residents of this district raised by sub¬ 
scription among themselves the sum of four thousand rupees, with the view 
of investing it for the use of a dispensary which they proposed to have establish¬ 
ed at Bulandshahar on the Government aid system then in force. The money 
had been deposited in the public Treasury, and the application for the establish¬ 
ment of the dispensary had been forwarded to Government; but before any reply 
could be received the mutiny broke out, and the money iu the Treasury was 
plundered by the mutineers. On the restoration of order Government re¬ 
funded the deposit, and the subscribers invested it in a loan to Mr. Thomas Skin¬ 
ner, of Bilaspur, on an interest at twelve per cent, per annum. The question of 
establishment of the dispensary was again mooted in 1860. Further subscriptions 
were collected, and a confiscated house was purchased from the Government, to 
be used as a dispensary. Government sanctioned the prayer of the subscri¬ 
bers, and the institut ion took its start from 1861. For tho first three or four 
years it remained under the charge of a Native Doctor, and then a Sub-Assist¬ 
ant Surgeon was appointed to it. Three more dispensaries were established on 
the same system in 1860, at the head-quarters of the Tahsils, viz., at Anfip- 
shahar, Khurpl and SikandrtiMd; each of these is managed by a Hospital 
Assistant. 

The departmental designation of the Bulandshahar Dispensary is “ 1st 
Class Sadar Dispensary;” of the Khurjft one, “2nd Class Sadar Dispeu- 
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sary,” and of the remaining two, u 1st Class Branch Dispensary.” The Civil 
Surgeon of the district has a general control and supervision over all these insti- 
tutionSj and he visits the Bulandshahar one almost daily and the others occa¬ 
sionally. The monthly subscriptions and cost of each are thus- 


Dispensary. 


Bulandshahar 

KhurjA 

Sikandr&Md 

Anftpshahar 



Monthly income. 

Monthly 

cost. 

Savings. 

Subscrip¬ 

tions. 

Government 

aid. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rsb 


115 

116 

231 

216 

15 


80 

40 

120 

*0 

30 

Ml 

65 

60 

125 

80 

45 

... 

52 

30 

.82 

50 

32 


The monthly savings of the Bulandshahar Dispensary and the interest of its 
invested capital are again invested from time to time, and the total invested 
capital on the 1st of June, 1872, was Rs. 16,500, including an item of Rs. 5,000 
•which had originally been subscribed and invested for the benefit of the desti¬ 
tute travellers, but subsequently transferred to the Dispensary Fund by order 
of Government. The savings of the other three dispensaries amounted on the 
1st of June, 1872, to about Rs. 3,700. 

The daily attendance of patients is on the average as follows:— 


Bulandshahar 
Khurjft 


58 

32 


SikandrSMd 

Anhpshahar 


25 

26 


Suitable masonry built houses, with out-offices, have been constructed tor the 
use of these institutions, the sum expended in the construction being the recov¬ 
eries from the sum advanced to the cultivators in the famine of 1860-61. 

A Committee under the Presidentship of the Magistrate, and composed of 
the influential members of the community, has been appointed by Government 
for the management of the several dispensaries. It meets once a month to exa¬ 
mine the accounts or to discuss questions connected with the dispensaries. 

Contrary to what the ease was ten years back,the dispensary treatment 
is now warmly appreciated by the people, and for certain diseases, especially 
those which require a surgical knowledge in their treatment, English medi¬ 
cines and appliances are trusted more than the prescriptions and advice of the 
native hakims. 

The cost of construction of each of the four dispensaries was thus - 
Bulandshahar, built in 1866-67, cost ... Rs. 11,070 

Khurjft „ 1867-68 „ ... „ 3,512 

Anupshahar ,, 1866-67 ,, ... ,, 1,086 

Sikandrab&d „ 1866-67 „ ... „ 1,392 

The present Civil Surgeon is J. A. C. Hutchinson, Esq., Surgeon-Major, 
and the Sub-Assistant Surgeon is Bab(\ Nilmanl Choudhrl. 
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Public Ferries. 


Prior to the passing of Regulation VI. of 1819 the public ferries were 
managed, under Regulation XIX. of 1816, by the land revenue Collectors. 
Regulation VI. of 1819 transferred their management to the Magistrates. 
The following statement will show the income derived from each of the present 
ferries during the past fifteen years 


w 

M"'' " 

*< 

8 

W 

PS 

||p 

At Anupshahar 

and Hamgbat 

a bridge-of- 

boats is kept 

up during the 

dry mouths. 

As a rule, the 

ferries are 

leased to con¬ 

tractors. but 

not for more 

than one year 

at a time. 

The items op¬ 

posite to 1858 
and 1863 are 

for the first 

six and nine 

months of 

those years 

respectively. 

'tWJOJ, 

Cfl 

PS 

8,665 

11,465 

16,575 

15,135 

14,240 
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Post-office. 

Under the current system of the Postal Department, the following are the 
post-offices in this district.: — 


Number.' Name of pJace of post-office. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
35 
16 
17 

38 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 
29 
SO 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 


JBulandabahar 

Anupshahar 

Bilaspur 

DibAi 

Jewar 

Khurjft 

Paha? u 
■D&dri 
GulAothi 
Jhajhar 
SikandrAbad 
Shik&rpur 
Sayanah 
Kailwav Station 
Ditto 
Ditto 
JahangirAbad 

OurAngabAd 

Chat fid 

KhanpuJC 

AhAr 

KAmghat 

JArchA 

turajpur 

Kasnah 

Dankour 

Sachla 

Saidpur 

Arnia 

Ahmadgarh 
Chouiulcra 
BalkA 
KabOpura 
Dan pur 
Sadar SarAe 


of SikandrAbtidj 
KhurjA 
Choi a 


Designation 

office. 

of 

Designation of 
postmaster* 

Montbty salary. 




Ks» 

Sadar 

44. 

Postmaster 

95 

Ditto 


Deputy ditto.*. 

40 

Ditto 

Ml 

Ditto 

20 

Ditto 


Ditto 

30 

Branch 

1.. 

Ditto 

20 

Sadar 


Ditto 

40 

Branch 


Ditto 

so 

Sadar 


Ditto 

20 

Ditto 


Ditto 

20 

Branch 


Ditto 

20 

Sadar 


Ditto 

40 

Branch 

,, . 

Ditto ••* 

20 

Ditto 


Ditto ... 

20 

Ditto 


Head Peon ... 

9 

Ditto 


Moharrir 

12 

Ditto 


Ditto 

12 

Ditto 


Deputy Post¬ 




master ... 

20 

Ditto 


Ditto ... 

20 

Ditto 


Ditto 

20 .. 

District 


Moharrir ... 

8 

Ditto 


Ditto 

8 

Ditto 


Ditto ... 

8 

Ditto 

#• • 

Ditto 

8 

Ditto 


Ditto 44* 

8 

Ditto 


Ditto ... 

8 

Ditto 


Ditto 

8 

Ditto 


Ditto 

8 

Ditto 


Ditto 

8 

Ditto 


Ditto 4.* 

8 

Ditto 


Ditto ... 

8 

Ditto 

• •• 

Ditto 

8 

I Ditto 

... 

Ditto ... 

8 

Ditto 


Ditto 

8 

Ditto 


Ditto 

8 

Ditto 

444 

Head Peon .4* 

n 


These post-offices are in the Aligarh Inspector’s Division. The present 
Inspecting Postmaster is L&lah Ganga Pars&d, and the Sub-Inspector Lakh 
Banarsi Das. Up to June, 1871, the District post-offices were under the 
charge of the Halqabandi schoolmasters, who received from the Postal Depart¬ 
ment a small extra remuneration for the work in addition to their legitimate 
salaries. The system was useful in one respect especially, viz., it kept the 
teachers constantly at their post. 

Each post-office has a separate establishment of delivery peons and letter- 
bag carriers. Trior to June, 1854, letters received by the district post were 
delivered by the police constables or chowktdars, and that arrangement inter¬ 
fered greatly with their police duties. 
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CHAPTER IV # 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 

I.—Criminal. 

A brief history of the office of Magistrate will, it is hoped, be considered 
"interesting and not out of place here. Prior to the accession of the British rule 
in Bengal, the Muhammadan law, modified in certain points by local usage, was 
the recognized code of criminal administration. As soon as the East India 
Company’s officers found themselves in a position to improve the distribution of 
justice, they adopted the course best suited to the time. Native Courts, called 
Foujd&rl Ad&lats, were established in the interior of the province for the trial 
of persons charged with crimes or misdemeanours. The Collectors of land- 
revenue, who were English officers, were directed to superintend the proceed¬ 
ings of these Courts, but not to assume in any way their functions. A superior 
Criminal Court, denominated the Nizftmat Adalat, was at the same time estab¬ 
lished at Murshidiib&d for the purpose of revising the proceedings of the pro¬ 
vincial Criminal Courts in capital cases. It was subject to the control of the 
committee of Revenue, in the same way as the Foujd&ri Courts were subject 
to the control of the Revenue Collectors. On the abolition of the Committee 
of Revenue the Nizamat Adalat was removed to Calcutta and placed under the 
charge of a Darogh& or Superintendent, subjoct to the control of the President 
of the Council. This arrangement remained in force up to 1775, when the 
entire control over the department of criminal justice was committed to the 
Naib Nazim. The Nizdmat Adalat was in consequence re-transferred to Mur- 
shidilbad, and the N&ib N&zim appointed native officers, designated Foujd&rs, 
to superintend the Criminal Courts in the several districts, and to apprehend 
offenders against the public peace. This system was adhered to until April, 
1781, when the Fonjd&rs and TMnahd&rs were abolished. The Foujd&ri Courts, 
however, continued as before, subject to the control of the N&ib N&zim, and 
the English Judges of the Blw&ni Courts were appointed Magistrates, with a 
power to apprehend dakaits and persons charged with crimes and misdemean¬ 
ours within their respective jurisdictions, and to commit them for trial to the 
nearest Foujd&ri Court. They were empowered, by an order of the Governor- 
General passed in June, 1781, to try petty offences. In 1790 Courts of Cir¬ 
cuit were established, under the superintendence of English Judges, for the 
original trial of offenders. All the previous rules were reenacted, with amend¬ 
ments and modifications, by Regulation IX. of 1793, which prescribed the 
procedure to be followed by the Judge-Magistrates in apprehending the offend¬ 
ers, enquiring into their offences, and committing them to the Court of Cir¬ 
cuit or discharging them. The Judge-Magistrates were empowered by the 
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said Regulation to try persons charged with misdemeanours or petty thefts ; in 
the former case they could award the punishment of imprisonment not exceed¬ 
ing fifteen days, or fine not exceeding Rs. 50; and in the latter case, imprison¬ 
ment not exceeding one month. These very powers were given, by Regula¬ 
tion YI. of 1803, to the Judge-Magistrates of the Ceded provinces, and by Re¬ 
gulation IX. of 1804 to the Judge-Magistrates of the Conquered provinces. 
Courts of Circuit for the ceded and conquered provinces were appointed by Regu¬ 
lations VII. of 1803 and IX. of 1804 respectively. 

Regulation XYI. of 1810 authorized the Governor-General to confer the 
office of Magistrate on a distinct person, othoq, than the Zilft or City Judge, 
and to appoint Joint Magistrates. And Regulation IV. of 1821 empowered 
him to invest Collectors of revenue with the powers of a Magistrate. Courts of 
Circuit were abolished by Regulation I. of 1829, and their powers were trans¬ 
ferred to the Commissioners of Circuit, and afterwards, by Act VII. of 1835, 
to the Sessions Judges. Magistrates’ powers were first increased by Regula¬ 
tion IX. of 1807, and still more by Regulation XII. of 1818. Assistant Ma¬ 
gistrates were first invested with judicial powers, under certain restrictions, by 
Regulation XIII. of 1797. The maximum punishment which they could award 
was the same as prescribed for Magistrates in Regulation IX. of 1793. Sec¬ 
tion XX. of Regulation IX. of 1807 doubled the said maximum ; and Regula¬ 
tion III. of 1821 authorized the Government to give special powers to the Assis¬ 
tants. The maximum of the’special powers was imprisonment for six months 
and fine up to Rs.J200, or further imprisonment of six months in commutation 
of the fine, total imprisonment for one year. Sadar Amins and Principal Sadar 
Amins were also invested with magisterial powers—the former under Regula¬ 
tions III. of 1821, V. of 1831, and II. of 1832, and the latter under the last two. 
Act XV. of 1843 made the Local Governments competent to appoint uncove¬ 
nanted Deputy Magistrates, either with the simple powers of an Assistant Ma¬ 
gistrate under Regulation XIII. of 1797,'or^lX. of 1807, or with the special 
powers of Regulation III. of 1821, or with the full powers of a Magistrate un¬ 
der Regulation XII. of 1818. 

Act XXV. of 1861 (the Code of Criminal Procedure) divided the magis¬ 
terial authorities into three grades,Jand authorized the Local Governments to 
invest any person with the powers of any of those grades. The grades are.— 

(1.) Magistrate of the District or other officer authorized to exercise the 
full powers of a Magistrate, viz., imprisonment of either description (simple or 
rigorous) not exceeding the term of two years, or fine not exceeding one thou¬ 
sand rupees, or both imprisonment and fine ; the fine commutahle to imprison¬ 
ment, in no case exceeding six months. 

(2.) Subordinate Magistrate of the 1st Class authorized to award impri¬ 
sonment not exceeding six months, or fine not exceeding Rs. 200, or both 
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2 . 

3. 

4. 


imprisonment and fine under these limits, the imprisonment in lieu of fine not 
to exceed one and a half month in any case. 

(3.) Subordinate Magistrate of the 2nd Class authorized to award impri¬ 
sonment of either description not exceeding one month, or lino not exceeding 
Rs. 50, or both imprisonment and fine; the imprisonment in lieu of fine not to 
exceed one-fourth of a month in any case. 

The Collector of this district was first appointed a Magistrate, under Regu¬ 
lation IV. of 1821, in the year 1834. The number of Magistrates, and their 
powers and designations, in the district on the 1st of June, 1872, were as 
follows :— 

1. H. D. "VVillock, Esq., Chief Magistrate of the district. 

F. Pollen, Esq., Assistant Magistrate, with full powers of a Magistrate. 

W. Crooke, Esq., Assistant Subordinate Magistrate, 1st Class. 

Kour Lachman Sing, Deputy Magistrate, with full powers of a Magistrate. 
Fazal Ahmad,Tahsildar of Sikandrabad, Subordinate Magistrate, 2nd Class, 

ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto., 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

Honorary Magistrate, with powers of Sub-Magistrate, 2nd Class. 

In the department of criminal justice, Bulandshahar is included in the juris¬ 
diction of the Sessions Judge of Mirath. The following statements will show 
the result of the administration of criminal justice in the district during the past 
ten or twelve years 


6 . 

Sayad Muhammad, Tahsildar of Khurja, 

ditto 

ditto 

7. 

Muzaffar Husen, ditto 

Anftpshahar, 

ditto 

ditto 

8. 

Hargyan Sing, ditto 

Bulandshaliar, ditto 

ditto 

9. 

Lieutenant W. C. Ross, Executive Engineer, 

Ganges Canal, ditto 

10. 

A. W. Brind, Esq., 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto 

11. 

Captain C. S. Thomason, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto 

12. 

Lieutenant T. Howard, 

ditto, 

ditto, 

ditto 

13. 

Sult&n KMn, Deputy Magistrate, 

ditto. 

ditto 

14. 

U&hl Bakhsh ditto, 


ditto, 

ditto 

15 

Shankar LM ditto, 


ditto, 

ditto 

16. 

Zain-uddin ditto, 


ditto, 

ditto 

17. 

GMzi-uddin ditto, 


ditto, 

ditto 

18. 

Moulvi Muhammad Bakhsh, 

Honorary Magistrate, 

ditto 

19. 

Munshi Lachman Sarhp 

ditto, 


ditto 

20. 

Choudhri Lachman Sing 

ditto, 


ditto 

21. 

Kour Lutf Ali Kb4n 

ditto, 


ditto 

22. 

Naw&b Muhammad Ali Khan, ditto. 



23. 

Syad B&qar Ali Khan, 

ditto, 



24. 

R&o Umr4o Sing, 

ditto, 



25. 

"VV. Butler, Esq., Resident Engineer, Oudh and Rohilkhund 
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Statement showing the number of persons punished and the modes of punishment for the twelve years ending A. D. 1871, 


iL 


Punishments. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865 

1866. 

1867. 

1868, 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

Fined 

Imprisoned 

x,, 4 f Juveniles 

Flogged ...{ Adulls 

Ordered to ( For good conduct 
find security \ To keep the peace ... 
Ordered to file recognizances .»• 

Ditto to maintain wife or child 

Ditto to refrain from taking pos¬ 
session of land or water 

Imprisoned and fined 

Ditto and flogged 

Total 

Detail of fines. 

Not exceeding Rs. 5 

» ,» }* 50. ••• 

*f » ff 200 ... 

i* >» t> 1,000 ... 

Total 

Total amount of fines 

Amount realized 

Ditto paid to the injured party ... 
Average number of stripes ... 

Largest ditto ditto 

604 

368 

1 

76 

^ 26 
38 

• •• 

Itt 

• •• 

625 

662 

18 

92 

69 

51 

••• 

*«• 

... 

637 

429 

l ■: 

17 

8 

102 

516 

271 

31 

13 

6 

33 

73 

592 

221 

25 

22 

14 

14 

111 

964 

236 

40 

24 

12 

28 

86 

5 

1,029 

253 

47 

32 

11 

35 

4 

84 

26 

688 

203 

41 

21 

8 

. 74 

8 

47 

3 

1,461 

313 

(31 

(20 

38 

5 

48 

2 

54 

50 

7 

1,119 

431 

36 

57 

35 

93 

2 

23 

48 

9 

2,662 

312 

20 

59 

37 

5 

243 

2 

15 

119 

9 

2,274 

358 

18 

50 

56 

3 

267 

5 

86 

5 

1,113 

1,535 

1,213 

943 

9S9 

1,395 

1,522 

1,093 

2,029 

1,853 

3,483 

3.122 

| 571 

38 

554 

71 

632 

5 

• i* 

512 

4 

569 

23 

958 

6 

1,020 

7 

2 

687 

1 

( 1,271 

1 227 

12 

1 

883 

269 

13 

2 

1,978 

788 

14 

1 

2,111 

236 

11 

2 

604 

625 

637 

616 

592 

964 

1,029 

688 

1,511 

1,169 

2.781 

2,360 

18,104 

11,579 

325 

• M 

24,141 

4,837 

543 

• •• 

24.528 

3,245 

225 

6,839 

3,057 

259 

11,662 

7,194 

389 

8 307 
5,527 
270 

14,588 

9,674 

707 

5,550 

4,766 

132 

8,085 
6,07 i 
423 

15 

30 

9.556 

7,368 

125 

17 

30 

18,685 

15,475 

110 

18 

30 

10,292 

8,154 

235 

17 

30 
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Attendance of Witnesses. 


Year. 

Total number of 
witnesses ex¬ 
amined. 

Over one day. 

Over three days. 

Over seven days. 

Percentage. 

Over 
one day. 

Over 

three 

clays 

Over 

seven 

days. 

I860 


6,494 

1,082 

112 


17 

21 


18 61 


8,816 

1,044 

63 

... 

12 

1 


1862 

... 

6,860 

189 



3 

Ml 


1863 


6,990 

181 

17 


3 



186* 

• •• 

4,995 

11 

, , , 

... 

... 



18 05 

... 

4,407 

55 

IM 


1 



1866* 

... 

6,796 

21 

»•# 



• * • 


1867 


3,502 

4 

Ml 

... 

Ml 



1868 

... 

5,412 

209 

11 


4 



1869 

... 

5,993 

120 

8 


2 

• M 


1870 

... 

6,053 

136 

4 


2 



1.87 1 

... 

5,848 

324 

28 

... 

6 

... 



Remarks, 


Commitments to Courts of Session. 


— 

Year, 

Persons committed, in¬ 
cluding balance of pre¬ 
vious year. 

Convicted or referred to 
the higher Court, 

Acquitted. 

Balance. 

Percentage of convic¬ 
tions oa trials. 

Rbmarks, 

y .. . 

1862 

173 

i 

l ll 

53 

9 

68 

s. 

1863 

67 

27 

25 

14 

52 

One died before trial. 

1864 

102 

41 

19 

42 

68 


1865 

97 

56 

36 

5 

61 


1866 

66 

37 

19 


66 


1867 

25 

19 

6 

... 

76 


1868 

29 

17 

11 

1 

61 


I860 

55 

30 

23 

2 

67 


1870 

58 

34 

14 

... 

79 


1871 

39 

27 

12 

• *# 

69 



II.— Civil Justice. 

The changes in the constitution and powers of the Civil Courts have 
not been less numerous or less important than the changes in the constitution 
and powers of the Criminal Courts. The Zilft and City Courts were the first 
Courts of civil jurisdiction appointed in Bengal by Regulation III. of 1793. 
Their decisions were subject to appeal to the Provincial Courts appointed under 
Regulation Y. of 1793, and they as well as the Provincial Courts were sub¬ 
ordinate to the Sadar Diw&ni Ad ala t, composed of the Governor-General and 
the Members of the Supreme Council. The constitution of the Sadar DiwAnl 
Ad&lat was changed by Regulation II. of 1801. Zilh Courts and Provincial 
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Courts for the Ceded provinces were constituted by Regulation II. of 1803 and 
Regulation -IV. of the same year respectively, and for the Conquered provinces 
by RegulationIII. of 1805. The last law extended the jurisdiction of the 
Calcutta Sadar DiwAni AdAlat to the Conquered provinces and Regulation V. 
of 1803 had extended it to the Ceded provinces. The Provincial Courts, which 
stood in the same relation to the ZilA Courts as the latter now stand to the 
Munsif’s and Subordinate Judge’s Courts, were abolished by Regulation V. 
of 1831, and a separate Sadar DiwAni Adalat was established for the North- 
Western Provinces by Regulation VI. of 1831. The said Sadar DiwAni Adalat 
was transformed into the present High Court, under letters patent, dated 17th 
March, 1866, and the High Court commenced work under the new formation 
from June 16th of that year. 

Prior to the enactment of Regulation XXIII. of 1814, suits of value not 
exceeding Rs. 100 were tried by the Native Commissioners appointed under 
Regulation XL IX. of 1803 or XV. of 1805, and of value up to Rs. 200 by tho 
Registers of the ZilA Courts. The Native Commissioners were usually styled 
“Munsifs,” and the head Commissioners “Sadar Amins the former were ge¬ 
nerally the town QAzis, and the latter the law officers of the Zila. Courts. 
Their remuneration consisted of certain institution fees, or stamps afterwards 
substituted for those fees. It was during the currency of the fees system that 
the Munsifs and Sadar Amins spent their leisure hours in paying visits to the 
well-to-do people, begging of them to institute some civil suits, so as to increase 
their fees. Decrees in those days were actually sold by the more corrupt of the 
QAzi Munsifs to the highest bidders, but as they were not of a high value, tho 
mischief'done by them was not great. Regulation XXIII. of 1814 placed the 
offices of Munsif and Sadar Amiu on a better footing, but it fixed no salary for 
their holders. Previous to the passing of the said Act, there were a head Q&zi ami 
a QAzi stationed at Bulandshahar, and a QAzi in each of the towns of Sayan ah, 
Dibai, Klmrjut, and ShikArpur. On the introduction of the new system eleven 
Munsifs were appointed in Zila Aligarh, of which Bulandshahar was then a por¬ 
tion, and of these five were for the Thanks now included in this district, viz ,:— 

At Bulandshahar, for ThAnAs Bulandshahar and Ajitpur. 

At Anupshahar, for ThanAs Anfipshahar, AhAr, and JahAngirAbAd. 

At Dibai, for ThAnas DibAi and DAnpur. 

At KliurjA, for TliAnAs KhurjA, RabApurA and ShikArpur. 

At SikandarAbAd, for ThAnAs SikandarAbAd, Dankour, and KAsnah. ThAnAs 
SurajpAr or Dadri and SayAnah then belonged to ZilA Mirath, and each had a 
Munsifi attached to it. 

The new posts were to be given to respectable men, and as the QAzis were 
supposed to bo possessed of that qualification, they monopolized the office of 
Munsif throughout the province. 
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Regulation XIII. of 1824 raised the honour of the post of Sadar Amin by 
fixing a salary for it, the fees hitherto realized being iu most cases hardly sufficient 
to cover the establishment charges. Each of the two Sadar Amins in Zil&’Ali- 
garh got in the years 1815 and 1816, on the average, Its. 27 per mensem as 
their emoluments. The Judge reported this circumstance to the higher author¬ 
ities, and recommended that the Sadar Amins should be allowed each Rs. 25 
per mensem in addition to their fees, so that their income might not be less than 
Rs. 50 a month. 

It was about the year 1824 that the civil judicial jurisdiction of the district 
of Bulandshahar was subordinated to the Judge of Mirath in lieu of that of 
Aligarh. Several changes have since occurred in the location of the Munsifi 
head-quarters, and in their number for the district. The Khurja Munsifi was 
once removed to ShMrpur, the Amlpshahar and DiMi Munsifis were amalga- 
.mated and located at Anhpshahar, and the Surajpur and Sikandarabfkl ones 
were simlarly reduced to a single Munsifi at the latter place. The Sayanah and 
Shik&rpur Munsifis had been abolished, and their jurisdiction divided among the 
remainder. 

Regulation V. of 1831 improved the status of the Munsifi and Sadar Amin! 
posts, and created the office of Principal Sadar Amin. It abolished the system 
of fees, and directed the Government to give fixed salaries to the Munsifi. It 
raised the jurisdiction of Muusifs from Rs. 100 to 300, and of Sadar Amins 
to Rs. 1,000, and fixed the maximum of the Principal Sadar Amin’s power 
to try suits of Rs. 5,000 value. The last limit was removed by Act XXV. of 
1837, and the power of receiving suits without reference from the Zila Judgo 
was conferred on Sadar Amins and Principal Sadar Amins by Act IX. of 1844 
even when stationed at the head-quarters of the Zilk. Act XXYI. of 1852 
still further increased the importance of the Subordinate Judicial Courts by 
assimilating their mode of procedure to that of the Judge’s Court. Finally, Act 
XYI. of 1868 abolished the office of Sadar Amin, altered the designation of 
Principal Sadar Amin into that of Subordinate Judge, and extended the power 
of Munsifs to try cases up to Rs. 1,000 in value. 

In February, 1862, when the last revision in the location of Munsifis took 
place, there were three Munsifis in this district, viz., at Bulandshahar, Anfip- 
shahar, and Sikandrabad. The revision abolished the last two, the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the eastern one having been added to that of Bulandshahar, and of the 
other divided between the Munsifis of Bulandshahar and Gh4ziab&d. A Prin¬ 
cipal Sadar Amin was posted to the district in the year 1832. He worked here 
for eight or nine years, and was then taken away and never re-posted. 

Many are the stories popularly known among the people to illustrate the 
shortcomings of the civil judicial agency and the mischief they caused during 
the first thirty or forty years of the British rule. They point to the ruin of 



several village communities, and to the rise of several individuals to importance. 
The assertion of some public writers that the mischief done by the action of Civil 
Courts was one of the principal causes which tended to turn the sepoy mutiny 
into a rebellion in 1857 is well supported by popular traditions. Although the 
administration of civil justice is no longer liable to the above imputations, yet 
there is one general complaint, viz., that litigation is too heavily taxed, and that 
the rules relating to the execution of decrees might be revised with advantage. 
The Court Amins’ fees are heavy, and yet one Amin for a large Munsifi is not 
enough to do the work efficiently. 
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CHAPTER V 

MISCELLANEOUS SUBJECTS. 

The Jail. 

On the formation of the Joint Magistracy at Bulandshahar about the year 
1820, a small katchd (made of mud) jail was constructed at the head-quarters 
of the new jurisdiction. The present jail was built about the year 1838, and 
considerable additions were made to it in 1845. The average number of pri¬ 
soners during the past year was 114, or males 108 and females 6. All convicts 
sentenced to a longer term of imprisonment than six months are transferred to 
the Aligarh or Mirath jail. About 32 of the convicts are without any labour, 
and of the remainder, 45 work in the manufactory and 5 in the jail orchard, and 
32 are employed in cleaning the jail, shaving the other prisoners, supplying 
them with water, or preparing flour and food for them. The jail manufactory 
was established in 1862; the usual articles made in it ar e gdrhd, towels, dtistiti, 
rugs, tdt, tape, oil, and ropes. None of these things find a ready sale, for they 
are always dearer than the articles made by private artizans. No reading or 
writing is taught to the prisoners. 

The average monthly cost of the jail establishment is Rs. 293 (inclu¬ 
sive of the Superintendent’s allowance), and of the maintenance of prisoners 
Rs, 169-14-8; total cost Rs. 462-14-8, per mensem, or Rs. 5,555 per annum. 
The latter sum gives the average per prisoner at Rs, 48-11-7. The income from 
the manufactory is Rs. 1,234, and from the orchard Rs. 209 per annum, or total 
Rs. 1,434, which gives the average per prisoner at Rs. 12-10-6; deducting the 
income from the charges, the net loss to Government is Rs. 36-1-1 per prisoner 
annually. 

In 1844, when the average number of prisoners was 399, and the system of 
management w r as different from, the present one, the total cost of this, jail was 
Rs. 18,040 per annum, or Rs. 45-3-5 per prisoner, as detailed below:— 


Permanent jail establishment ... 


... Rs. 882 

Ditto ditto guard 


... „ 3,864 

Contingent ditto ••• 


... „ 4,090 

Miscellaneous charges 


... „ 752 

Native medicine 


... „ 135 

Hospital and prison rations ... 


... „ 6,953 

Clothing and beddings 


... „ 1,364 


Total Rs. 18,040 
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The detail of the present annual charges is this : — 


Superintendent’s allowance 

••• 

• •• 


Rs. 900 

Jail guard 

• •» 

* • • 

• •• 

„ 1,188 

„ establishment 

»•« 

. •. 

.*• 

„ 1,428 

Hospital rations ... 

••• 

• •• 

• • • 

„ 46 

Prison ditto 

... 


••• 

„ 1,349 

Extra ditto 

*•6 

• •• 


„ 10 

Vegetables from the jail orchard 

• •• 

• •• 

„ 113 

Medicines 

til 

••• 

... 

„ 6 

Clothing and beddings 

• •• 

• •• 


„ 292 

Miscellaneous charges 

• M 

... 

a a* 

„ 213 

Stationery 

• • • 
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Total 

Rs. 5,555 


(average strength 399.) 


Considering the difference between the prices of 1844 and 1871, the manage¬ 
ment of the latter year was cheaper than that of the former. 

From 1844 to 1851 the average cost per prisoner, as shown in Mr. Wood¬ 
cock’s report of the latter year, was as follows:— 

Rs. a. p. 

In 1844 ... 45 3 8 

1845 ... 51 11 5 

1846 ... 48 5 4 

1847 ... 44 1 8 

1848 ... 40 9 3 

1849 ... 37 5 11 

1850 ... 43 10 4 

1851 ... 51 5 8 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


375.) 

378.) 

318.) 

320.) 

361.) 

264.) 

214.) 


51 5 

J. A. C. Hutchinson, Esq., Surgeon Major, is the present Superintendent 
of the jail, and Abdul Ghafftr its Daroga. 


Municipalities. 

Act XXVI. of 1850, which had been passed in supersession of Act X. 
of 1842, to enable improvements to be made to towns other than the Pre¬ 
sidency towns, proved almost as ineffectual as the superseded one, until about 
the year 1864 the Government of the North-Western Provinces deemed it 
proper to give it a fresh impulse by encouraging the district officers to adopt 
measures for improving the state of the towns in their respective jurisdic¬ 
tions, in connection with the public health and convenience. The example of 
forming municipalities was first set by a few large cities and readily followed 
by the smaller ones. The chungt (a handful taken for the Government from 
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each bundle of grain sold in the market,) was an old tax in the country when 
it was under Native Governments: it was quite in consonance with the habits 
of the people, especially for its being an indirect tax. Hence the people readily 
accepted it in lieu of the distasteful chowidtiri duty levied under Act XX* of 
1856. A new Act (No. VI. of 1868) was passed for better regulating the muni¬ 
cipalities, and it is now the law under which these useful institutions are formed 
and conducted. 

The dates from which the municipalities in this district took their start are 


Anupshahar 

from 

... 24tli June, 1864. 

JDib&i 


... 7th August, 1865. 

Bulandshahar 


... 6th February, 1866. 

Khurja 


... 13th March „ 

Sikandr&b&d 


... 17tb May, 1872. 


The Dib&i Municipality having failed to raise income sufficient for its purposes, 
was abolished in July, 1870, and the provisions of Act XX. of 1856 were again 
applied to the town. In their orders No. 2276A., dated 30th May, 1871, the 
Government suggested the appointment of municipalities in the towns of Slii- 
k&rpur, Jahangirabad and Sikandrabad, and directed the Magistrate in a sub¬ 
sequent order to report if the people of those towns desired or not to be placed 
under Municipal Committees. The Magistrate’s report was to the purport that 
Shikarpur and Jah&nglraMcJ were unsuited for the Act, but that Sikandr&b&d 
was fit and prepared for it. This was the origin of the Sikandr&b&d Munici¬ 
pality. Each of the four municipalities has its own bye-laws, rules of pro¬ 
cedure, and list of articles taxed, together with the rate of tax. These rules, 
&c., were sanctioned by Government before being brought into force. Great 
care is taken that goods in transit are not taxed. The Municipal Committees 
consist of official and non-official members, the number of the latter bcinw 
not less than twice the number of the former. The non-official members are 
elected in each municipality by an annual suffrage of the residents possessing 
certain qualifications; but vacancies within the year are filled by candidates 
elected by a majority of the surviving members. The honour of being a mem¬ 
ber of the Committee is duly appreciated, and a lively interest is taken by the 
members in the performance of their duties. They have begun to understand 
that the surest way of protecting the interests of the municipality, or securing 
the objects for which it is formed, is by giving a free and honest opinion. 

Provision for the maintenance of the police is the first object to which the 
funds of the Municipality are appropriated. The balance is expeuded in improv¬ 
ing the conservancy and convenience of the people or in the construction and 
repairs of roads, drains, and other works of public utility, as well as in charita¬ 
ble objects, such as education, vaccine, and dispensaries. 

13 
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Municipalities were not unknown in this country ; the Fanchaits of towns and 
villages were very old institutions* and useful, too, in times of political commo¬ 
tion ; but they were not so explicitly recognized by Government, nor were their 
duties defined by the sovereign authority. It is needless to mention that since 
the establishment of the present municipalities the conservancy of the places 
to which they relate has improved remarkably. Octroi duty was originally 
the chief source of income, but house-tax has also been levied in Buland- 
sliahar and Anupshahar since April, 1870, and in Sikandrabad from the very 
commencement, and this addition is rather disliked by the payers for its being 
a direct tax, notwithstanding its rate being low, and the poorer residents being 
exempted from it. 

During the last six years the receipts and charges of each of the municipa¬ 
lities were as under:— 


Yea?* 

RoLANDSHAHAK. 

Anopshahau, 

Khdrja. 

Receipts. 

Charges. 

Receipts. 

Charges. 

Receipts. 

Charges, 

1866-67 


6,578 

4,793 

11,592 

3,301 

25,800 

8,635 

1867-68 


6,696 

6,281 

4,021 

4,894 

18.727 

3 6,605 

1668-09 


6,506 

8,206 

3,807 

9,471 

23,460 1 

19,298 

1869-70 

... 

5,895 

6,241 

5,524 

6,246 

21,905 ! 

30,507 

1870-71 

... 

10,115 

7,462 

6,852 

5,612 

2,3486 

22,939 

1871-72 

... 

10/166 

12,146 

5,3 56 

6,103 

22,650 

k 6,692 


In the last year the details of income and expenditure were thus :— 


Receipts, 

Bnlandsha- 

har. 

Anupshahar. 

KhurjA. 

Incidence of 
octroi per 
head. 

Remarks. 

Balance in hand 

Octroi collections 

House* tax 

Rent of nazool lands ... 
Extraordinary receipts ... 
Fines, 

Pounds ('cattle) 
Miscellaneous 

Its a. p. 

2,806 7 2 
6,585 14 7 

2,406 3 4 

83*2 8 7 

44 6 4 

66 15 0 

74.3 12 5 

286 13 11 

Its, a. p. 

1,343 6 1 

3,705 12 0 
767 8 6 

19 12 1 

213 3 0 

95 4 0 

108 12 0 
464 10 7 

Rs, a. p. 

20,187 6 3 
19,654 4 3 

846 **7 6 

249 8 0 
323 3 1l 

1,576 9 6 

A ft** 2 

<3 

pj ooo. 

: sT 

^ '£ 

OB Oft 

42 ,03 

r~l *5 T—J 

a ft in 
~ 5 <3 2 
a rift G 43 

PQ < W 


Total 

13.272 11 4 

' 

6,701 3 *3 

42,837 7 5 

' l 
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Charges. 


— 


Collecting establishment 
House-tax „ 

Head office charges 
Public works 
Police 
Education 
Charitable grants 
Conservancy 
Road watering 
Garden 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs, 

a. 

P- 

1,029 

4 

9 

668 

4 

0 

2,718 

3 

9 

264 

0 

0 

.. 



%•< 



125 

13 

10 

280 

11 

10 

637 

3 

8 

5,629 

o 

5 

1,709 

8 

1 

12,720 

6 

7 

2,508 

0 

0 

2,034 

0 

0 

4,950 

0 

0 

442 

0 

2 

110 

0 

0 

480 

0 

0 

220 

0 

0 

245 

0 

0 

490 

0 

0 

1,478 

8 

0 

984 

0 

0 

3,566 

0 

10 

267 

3 

0 

... 



... 






Ml 



226 

0 

0 

182 

I 

4 

61 

3 

4 

138 

14 

4 

12,146 

1 

6 

6 f 102 

11 

3 

26,629 

8 

11 


ca O CO 
n «o oo n 

far-* "« r-< 


8-2 

fvr> 


■8^ 

o 

I 


8 „ 

■a a 

’S’l 

a :** 

cj Oh ^ 
mO 3 
P a JP 


Rates of octroi on articles imported for consumption into the Municipalities of Zild 
Bulandshahar, 1st June, 1872. 


Articles. 


Bulandsha¬ 

har. 

Anupshahar, 

Khurja. 

Sikandrabad. 


Remarks. 


Wheat 

Barley 

J w&r 

Bajra 

MakkA 

Moth 

Gram 

Mash 

Masur 

Mung 

Arhar 

Rice 

Potatoes 

Arwi 

Ratal u 

Shakarqandi 

Zamiqand 

Other vegetables 


Class l.—Articles of food or drink for men or animals. 

... 16 pies 
S „ 


♦> 


8 
3 
3 
6 
8 
6 

6 *> 
fi ,, 

6 „ 

6 „ 

1 auna 
1 
1 
1 
1 

3 pies j 


» 

V 


"\ 

6 pies ~ 


6 

pies*' 




3 „ 


3 

»> 




3 „ 


3 





3 »> 


3 





3 „ 


3 

19 




0 „ 


8 

» 



TJ 

P 

P 

03 

6 ,i 

6 

3 „ 

i 

§ 

a 

S3 

6 

6 

6 

IP 

99 

VS 

a 

p 

00 

k a 

S3 

a 

a 

6 „ 

Ph 

6 

1* 

<u 

os. 

u 



3 


PM 

*3 

<y 

PM 

6 


>» 




9 „ 


9 

9) 




1 anna 


6 

19 


< 


I n 


6 

9> 




1 »> 


6 

91 




* tt 


6 

*9 




1 n 


6 



j 

3 pies^ 


3 

„■ J 











































Class8 II.—Animals for slaughter. 


Cattle 

Sheep 

Goats 

* 

1 anna ] 
3 pies 

3 >, ! 

Per 

head. 

1 anna ^ rrl 

8 pies [ S g 

3 „ J** 

1 anna *) 
3 pies j 

a » j 

Per 

head. 

Same as in 
Bulandshahar. 


Class 111'.*-* Articles used for fuel , lighting or washing. 


Firewood 


3 pies \ 

Per 

3 pies > Per 

| 3 pies per rupee 


Charcoal 

Upte 

... 

3 >, j 

Nil. 

rupee 

{ 

3 „ j rupee 

6 do. per rupee, 
head-loads ex¬ 
empt. 

3 „ 

Nil 


Same as in 

Sajji 


1 anna 

Per 

1 anna } Per 

1 anna ^ 

11 

Bulandshahar. 

Reh 

*»« 

3 pies 

I md. 

1 > mcL 

i „ i 


Soap 

»»» 


o 

l „ ) 

i „ 


Oil 


3 „ 

CJ 

Cu 

3 pies per rupee 

3 pies 

r 0 


Oil-seeds 

*«• 

Nil. 

- s 

6 ” l Per 
a : J 

6 „ ! 

I cu 


Wax and wax candles 

6 Pies 

i m 

6 „ 

£ 


Charbi 

•«« 

Nil. 

) s 

3 » ^ 

f 
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Articles. 


Bulandskahar. 


Bricks 

Thatching grass and 
sarkandd 
Bamboos 
Timber 

Stones ... 

Lime ... 

Ran 

Munj 

San 

Rope and string ... 

Tat 

Glass 


Pi 

P 


6 pies 

6 * 

6 „ 

6 „ 

6 „ 

6 » 

<5 „ 

6 
G 

Included in ban. 
6 pies ) Per 
6 „ ) rupee. 


ed in 


Anupsbahar. 


6 Ibes \ Per 
6 „ ) rupee. 


Kkurja 


6 pies ") 


p« 

2 

S 

Oh 


Included in b&n, 
3 pies ) Per 

6 „ i 


rupee. 


SikandrSbad. 


Same as in 
Bulandsbakar. 


Class V. — Drugs, Gums, Spices , and Perfumes. 


Drugs of sorts 

Perfumes 

Rose-water 

Keorah 

Spices 

Safflower 


6 

pies 

1 o 

6 

pies ) 

ay 

6 

pies 

1 


6 

>9 

a 

6 


o> 

Pi 

6 

>9 


o 

Pi 

6 


» 2 

6 

» I 

2 

6 

M 

t 

3 

6 

6 

>* 

• 

O 

6 

6 

” 1 

yf | 

U 

O) 

6 

6 

99 

It 

1 

1 

1) 

Nil. 

Ph 

3 

.. j 


3 

99 

J 

2* 


03 

o 


m 


£ 

03 

A 

cj 


§ 

1 


Class VI. 


Tobacco 


... |6 pies per rupee, 16 pies per rupee.16 pies per rupeel Same as iu 

I Bulandskahar. 

Class VIC — Piece-goods and other textile fabrics and manufactured articles of dress. 


Manufactured Earo- 
pean and Native 
cloths. 

Clothes of the same 
manufacture, 

European 

Native M# 

Silk and silk-cloth ... 

Pashmina (Thibitan 
fabrics) ... 

Woollen cloth 

ChhalkS. (bark) cloth 

Karnkh&b 

Zarbaft (gold lace) 

Clothes of above 
manufactures 


Gold 

Silver 

Manufactured gold ... 

Ditto silver 
Other metals and 
articles of metal 


1 per cent. 


J cent. 

I per cent, 

7 8 annas per 
) cent. 


1 per cent* 


8 annas per j ,. 8 _„ per cent . 

1 per cent. 


o 

rP 


*T3 

& 

-3 

S 


o 

> 

o 

iQ 

CS 


1-8-0 per cent. 

2 

3 


.2 

3 


O 

■3 


[12 annas 
cent. 


per 


HU 

112 annas do. 

f Included in the 
{ above. 

1-8-0 per cent. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


H3 

S 

3 

a 


Class Vlll.—Metals and articles of metal. 
annas \ 

i9 > o a 

| 1-8-0 per cent. 



2 annas") 

4 " I 

10 „ I 

to „ { 

I 

l Rupee J 


.2 


0) 

S 


.£3 

CQ 

a 

jc8 

3 

pq 


Fairs. 

There arc no iarge fairs held in this district for the sale of property or catt 
but the following are the chief religious and local fairs : — 
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(l. 1 ) On the Ganges — On the last day of the month of K&rtik, and ou the 
conjunction of certain planets, as well as on Mondays falling on the last lunar 
days, large numbers of pilgrims assemble at Rftmghftt and Anupshahar. On 
the Dasahra (tenth day of last fortnight of Jeth) similar crowds assemble at 
Karanbils and Ahar. The largest are the Ivartik fairs of AnApshahar at R&m- 
gh&t, when about one hundred thousand pilgrims assemble at the former and 
about sixty thousand at the latter place. About a lakh of rupees worth of uten¬ 
sils and cloth and other miscellaneous articles are sold during the three days 
that the fair lasts at Anupshahar, but very little is sold at R&mghftt. 

(2.) At Behn.—hi the months of Kwilr and Cliait every year thousands 
of pilgrims visit the goddess Bela Devi here. The fair lasts tor a fortnight, 
but, except sweetmeats and articles of small value, nothing is sold so as to 
make the fair important in a mercantile way. 

(3.) At Pdchetd .—This fair is held in honour of an Ah&r saint at a place 
about six miles to the west of Bulandshahar. It lasts two days, the last of 
Phalgun and first of Chait, when about fifteen thousand ChamArs and Loclhas 
assemble to fulfil their vows on the tomb of tbe saint. No higher caste Hindus 
join this fair. The saint is chiefly propitiated by women desirous of progeny 
and by relatives of lunatics. Those whose desires are fulfilled offer a calt to the 
saint. The calves are not sacrificed, but appropriated by the priests. 

(4A At Muhdnd, in Parganah Sikandrdbdd .—On the seventeenth day of 
the months of Baisakh, Bhadon, and Magh, about ton thousand women of all 
castes assemble here to worship the idol Burba B&bA, who is supposed to be 
the guardian of women and children, especially as regards diseases of the skin. 
Burbix Babu is a representation of Brahma, the god of creation. 

(5.) At Mdwai near Khurja .—This fair is held on the 8th of Ohait every 
year, in honour of the goddessof small-pox (SitlA). About ten thousand women 
of Khurja and the neighbouring villages assemble on the occasion. \ ery few 

men visit this fair. It lasts only one day. 

(fi.) At Shikdrpur. —Pilgrims going from the district to the Makeupur 

fair in Zila Khan pur assemble here on the fifth of the month of Madar. Their 
number is about two thousand every year, and about three times of it are the 
visitors at Sliikarpur. This was a grand fair during the time of Dundo Ivhan, 
who used to give a feast to the pilgrims lor two days. 

Language. 

Tbe language of this district is Hindi in the villages, Khan holi amongst 
the HinclAs residing in towns, and UrdA amongst the Muhammadans and 
Persian reading Hindus. No peculiar dialect is spoken in any part of the 
district, but the GAjars of the Janmatie pargauahs have a peculiar way of 
pronouncing the long A, giving it a broad sound something like othus they 
pronounco the words nam and kdm something like nom and kom. The JAts ol 
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Parganahs Sayftnah aiul Agouti still retain the use of the words a rain n and 
thdnrd (mine and thine) instead of rnerd and terd, their forefathers having 
brought those words with them from Hari&nah, their home about 150 years 
ago. Without altering the general character of the district language, every 
parganah, and even a part of a parganah, has a few particular words and a 
particular style of pronunciation to characterize its tongue. 

If any language can be called the language of the district it is the Khari 
bolt, for its being better understood by a majority of the people than both the 
vulgar Hindi or the pure Muhammadan Urdu, between which it is the medium. 

Urdu has been the Court language for the last thirty years and its predeces¬ 
sor was the Persian. During the recent agitation for moving the Government 
to substitute the Nfigri character in place of the Persian, it was discovered that the 
rural population generally and the Hindu population of the. towns, except Kaiths, 
were v> ry desirous for the change. The Kfiiths are generally against the change. 

Infanticide. 

Many are the causes assigned for the origin of this horrible crime, but the 
one generally believed to be the principal cause is this, that during the reign 
of some of the Muhammadan tyrants, such as AlA-uddin Khilji, whose mis¬ 
deeds for possessing himself of the illustrious Rani Padmivati of Clntor, and 
the most beautiful Rani Kamladevi of Gujrat, are to this day the subject of 
popular ballads all over the country, the honour of Rajpvlt ladies was in such 
danger that the more sensitive among the chiefs of that class preferred to kill 
their daughters rathor than run the risk of being dishonoured on their account. 
Such was the feeling at the time, that the originators of the practice were, 
instead of being dorided, praised on all sides as gifted with the best sense of 
honour. The example was followed by others, in some cases merely for the sake 
of the supposed honour, and in process of time female infanticide became a 
custom in the tribes concerned. To abandon any custom, even after it lias been 
acknowledged to be pernicious, is always a difficult task in this country. Hence 
this hateful crime lingered on even after the original cause had ceased to exist. 

The Emperors Akbar and Sliahjahan adopted measures for the suppression 
of infanticide, hut they were not quite successful, and were lost sight of in the 
subsequent disorganization of the empire. 

From the very commencement of the British rule, although there was no 
special law' on the subject (except Section 11, Regulation III. of 1803, and 
Section 13, Regulation XXII. of 1795, for the Hajkumars of the Bauaras Pro¬ 
vince), the European officers were never ignorant of the prevalance of infanticide 
among certain tribes in the North-Western Provinces, nor were they outirely 
inactive in devising plans for its suppression. The success which attended 
the endeavours of Mr. (now Sir) Robert Montgomery in Zila Allahabad; of 
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Mr. Martin Gubbins in Zi!a Agrft, and of Mr. Charles Raikes in Zila Main- 
pun, are well known. Similar endeavours were made, with more or less success, 
in the other districts of the North-Western Provinces a few years before the 
mutiny of 185/ -58. But the subject had almost been forgotten, for a few years 
at least, after that event. In 18b 1, the Magistrate of Saha ran pur discovered 
that female infanticide was very prevalent in that district. He brought the 
fact to the notice of Government, and urged the necessity of a special law. The 
Government repiy was that '■ the prevalence of female infanticide in the d'strict 
of* Sah&ranpnr in the degree now supposed was not known to the Government. 
The measures which you (the Inspector-General of Police) have suggested to 
the Magistrate for suppressing this atrocious crime aro judicious as far as they 
go, and having been attended with some sucooss elsewhere, should not fail in 
SaMranpur. The ^Magistrate will no doubt act upou your suggestions, but 
it would seem that a law is wanting to strengthen the hands of the Magistrate, 
fir in its absence no penalty can be imposed, or, at any rate, legally enforced, 
on heads of families, chowkidars, and accoucheurs, for neglecting to report to 
the police births and deaths, and the circumstances of the latter in the case of 
female children. The Lieutenant-Governor is reminded by this notice of the 
crime that, before the mutinies, correspondence took place on the subject of a 
proposed law directed to its suppression, and that in the pressure of more urgent 
business and with reference to the revision of penal laws then in progress, the 
project was laid aside. It will now be revived.” 

In 18(58, Captain Fraser, District Superintendent of Police, SaMranpur, 
submitted a special report showing the necessity of a legislative enactment- 
for stopping female infanticide. The Government order on it was that the 
subject had been brought before the Government of India in October, 1862, 
and that it was understood to be still under consideration. In the police ad¬ 
ministration report for 1866 the District Superintendent of Basil noticed the 
extent to which infanticide was practised in that district, and two years after¬ 
wards, Mr. Hobart s minute enquiries left no doubt that a law was urgently 
required to root out the abominable crime. The circumstance was again 
brought to the notice of the Supreme Government with a view to legislative 
enactment, and Act $111. of 1870 was the result. Under this law, the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor, North-Western Provinces, adopted certain rules in consulta¬ 
tion with a Committee appointed for the purpose, and with the sanction of the 
Government of India, for carrying out the details of the Act. A broach of 
these rules was, under Section 4 of the Act, punishable with imprisonment not 
exceeding six months, or with fine not exceeding Rs. 1,000, or with both. Magis¬ 
trates were, first of all, directed by Government Circular No. 24, dated 1st June, 
18/0, to ascertain which of the villages,or tribes, or clans, in their districts were 
suspected of being in the habit of killing their infant daughters. As a rule, 
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wherever girl were lesss than 40 per cent, of the total children, it was to be 
considered a sufficient ground for suspecting the existence of the crime. The 
returns of the census of 1865 were generally to be adopted for finding the 
above percentage, but the Magistrates were also to be guided in the enquiries 
by the general repute in which the different tribes or groups of families were 
held. If necessary, they were to have recourse to a fresh census. 

In this district the Jats of 23 villages, Rajpftts of 17, Gftjars of 33, Ablrs 
of 4, and Meos of 6 came under suspicion ; their girls were found to be 
below 40 per cent, of the total number of children. The names of the villages 
and tribes were proclaimed by Government Notification No. 369, dated 14th 
March, 1871, as being suspected of the crime of infanticide, and the rules of 
repression” were made applicable to them. Every birth and death of a child 
amongst the proclaimed clans in these villages was reported to the chowktdfir 
by the parents of the child, and by him to the police. If the child born was 
a girl, it was incumbent on the police officer in charge of the station to proceed 
to the spot, or to depute one of his subordinates, not below the rank of a head 
constable, to see the child, and to warn tho parents not to neglect it. The 
visits were repeated as often as opportunity offered. In cases of death of girls 
under six months of age, the police officer was bound to hold an inquest in the 
same manner as required by Section 161 of tbe Criminal Procedure Code in cases 
of sadden or unnatural death. If no ground of suspicion appeared, the police 
officer took a certificate from the respectable residents of tho village, and for¬ 
warded it to the Magistrate, to show the cause of death of the child. If any 
ground of suspicion existed, he reported the same. Tho body of the child was 
sent to the Civil Surgeon in both cases. Cases in which the medical officer’s 
report showed the death to be the result of foul play were treated by the Magis¬ 
trate in the same way as other cases of suspicious death are dealt with. From the 
commencement of the operation of the rules to the end of Juue, 1872, 90 deaths 
of girls under six months of age were reported by the police in the suspected 
clans. Of these, 80 were investigated by the Magisterial officers of the District, 
and of these, again, four were committed to the Court of Session, but no convic¬ 
tion was obtained. 

No villages or clans in the district are found as yet for which the enforce¬ 
ment of the stricter rules of location of extra police may be necessary, nor are 
there any cases in which the reporting of pregnancies is required. Whether 
more villages or tribes should be brought on the list of the “ suspected,” or to be 
struck off it, is deferred until the returns of the new census have been examined. 

The good fruits of the rules of repression have already begun to appear in tbe 
proclaimed cases, and it is hoped that in a few years more infanticide will 
entirely be rooted out from the district. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 

A good deal of the information in this chapter has been taken from Munshi 
Mangal Sen’s a T4rikh-e-BuIandshahar/’ a valuable little history of the district 
in Urdft, published in 1863, 

1. Bulandahahar or Bar an. 

The historical name of this town is Baran, and it is situated in N. L. 28°24 /r T 
and E. L. 77° 50', on the right bank of the K&ll Nadi. It is the head-quarters 
of a zil^ belonging to the Mirath Division of the North-Western Provinces of 
the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal. 

According to local tradition the old name of the site of Bulanclshahar was 
Bauchati (land reclaimed from a forest). It is said that two or three genera¬ 
tions after the war of the MaliabMrat, the head-quarters of the Governor of 
Aitar were transferred from the town of the latter name to Bauchati, and that 
subsequently a city was founded on the spot by Raja Purmal of the Tour 
dynasty. The remains of Partnal’s city are still traced in tho ravines about 
150 yards to the north of the present jail, and a square in the middle of those 
ravines still goes by the name of “ Moti Chowk,” or the pearl market. 

The city continued to be called Bauchati until several generations after Par- 
mill it was enlarged and improved by R&jfl Ahibaran (whose name indicates 
that his complexion was cobra-coloured), and hence it was called Baran, which 
name is still retained in the revenue records. Being situated on the edge of 
a valley, and at a considerable height above the level of the country around, 
tho city was vulgarly called UncM Nagar, or the lofty city, which when 
translated into Persian in later times became Bnlandshahar. 

A few years before tho invasion of the Ditab by Mali in ft'1 Ghaznavt, a fort 
■was built at Baran by Raja Hardatta of the Dor tribe. The remains of this 
fort go now by the name of “ Bfdae Kot, ” or the upper town, as distinguished 
from the “ Zer Kot,” or the lower town. Farishtft says that during his ninth 
expedition Malimftd invested Mirath, but spared it from pillago on the receipt 
of a large treasure from Hardatta. Tradition adds that Baran was also threat¬ 
ened at the same time by Mahmud with ruin, and saved by Hardatta at a 
sacrifice similar to that which he made for Mirath. 

Hardatta and his descendants built several palaces and a large tank in the 
suburbs of Baran, the vestiges of which are still visible. The tank was and its 
remains are called sarovar, a Sanskrit name for tank. Olio of its masonry 
hanks is visible near the present small-pox house, about six hundred yards to the 
south-west of the town. Raja Chandra Sen was tho last Dor sovereign of Baran. 
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He reigned at tlie time of Muhammad Ghorfs invasion, and is said to havedefend- 
ed the fort with gallantry against the attacks of the invading army, till two of 
his own officers treacherously opened the gate and admitted the enemy. He 
was killed in the defence, but not before he had himself slain with an arrow a 
nobleman of high rank in the Ghon army, whose name was Ivhwajah Lai All. 
The tomb of this shahid mard (martyr), as lie is designated by the Musal- 
mfins, is situated about 900 yards to the east of the Balae Kot and across the 
Kail Nadi It is held in high reverence by the Muhammadans of the neigh¬ 
bourhood, who have changed the name of the shahid to Lai Barnt. A large 
piece of sandstone containing an Arabic inscription in the Tughra character is 
placed at the head of the tomb, but the letters ai*e so worn out that to make any 
thing out of them is impossible. In the pavement of the tomb is a slab of red 
stone containing a Sanskrit inscription, but the letters of this, too, are not dis¬ 
tinct, being much worn out. This stone was very probably snatched from some 
Hindu temple. The following words have been deciphered in the inscription 
with some difficulty :— 

'O CN 

T%r^rr 


Sl 


f%5fIfrT HcRT wajqfr: 

O * O X 

In Akbar’s time, as stated in u the Aytn-e-Akbart,” Baran was the capital 
of a dastiir (or district) belonging to the Sirk&r and Sftbah of Debit. The 
Mahal of Baran paid at that time a revenue of 39,07,928 dams (Rs. 97,698) 
per annum. 

In testimony of the antiquity of this town, it may be mentioned that coins 
of the Indo-Bactrian Kings and of the Gupta R&j&s of Rajgrih are occasionally 
found in the suburbs ; also that the census of 1865 showed that there were 
more than twenty thousand Bani&s of the Baramval clan in the districts of the 
BanAras Division and in ZilA, MumdAbAd. All these Bani&s have one and the 
same tradition assigning the emigration of their forefathers from Baran during 
the tyrannical reign of Muhammad Tughlaq. 

No very ancient inscriptions are forthcoming in the neighbourhood of Bu- 
landshahar. The Idg&h, which is obviously a monument of recent construction, 
has in its walls several pieces of stone bearing portions of an Arabic inscription. 
They are manifestly fragments of some complete tablet, but in the absence 
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of the missing pieces nothing can be made out of the scattered words. In the 
centre of the Idg&h is a complete tablet containing the following inscrip¬ 
tion :— 

U> jJb f&xJ p 

* ^jSafc SPT o,*? ^bLc^abu&J 

Translation .— u In the reign of Muhammad Humayhn Badsh&h Ghazi, and 
during the governorship of the chaste B&nii Begam, this mosque was built by 
Nekbakht Khftn, in the month of Rajah, 943 HijrV 1 

From the wording of the tablet it appears to have belonged to a mosque and 
not to the Idgah, which is rarely called a masjicl „ 

Four pillars of sandstone,—two used in the gate of the Jfima Masjid and 
two lying in the Tahsili enclosure—are evidently remnants of a Boudh temple, 
but their history is known to no one in the town. Each of them is carved in 
the usual Boudh style, and is 3 feet dong and 9 by 9 inches thick. 

Amongst the old buildings in the suburbs of Bulandshahar is the sepulchre 
of Bahlol KMn, Bahlim, which has the following inscription on it:— 

JjjjU aUob ;0 

1^*0 <Ua« l>*£ \^JyCkf* 

* 

Translation.— u These buildings on the grave of Mian Bahlol Khan Bahadur 
were completed in the reign of JaKil-ud-din Muhammad Akbar Badsh&h Gh&zi, 
in the year 1005 HijviT 

The present population of the town is about 15,000 souls, of whom 
©ne-third are Musalin&ns and two-thirds Hind&s. A market is held every 
Saturday on the upper Kot, and another every Tuesday in the Tonnochy 
Ganj quarter of the lower town. No article of any importance is manufactured 
bore, but coarse cloth, used by the lower classes, is largely made and dyed. 

The principal wards are :—(1) the B&l&e Kot, containing nearly one-half 
of the total population and all the old families, both Hindi! and Musal- 
man; (2) the Tonnochy Ganj, established by Mr. Thomas Tonnochy, Un- 
covenanted Deputy Collector, about the year 1848; (3) Bamhanpuri, the 
quarter inhabited chiefly by Brahmans; (4) Sital Ganj, a large enclosure 
containing a market and a number of houses and shops built by Sitald&s, 
Qllnhngo, about the year 1830; and (5) Shekh Sar&i, the site of an old 
Sardi built by Shekh Roshan, Qanftngo, in the reign of Aurangzeb* 

At the commencement ol the British rule and up to the year 1824 
Bulandshahar was a miserable small town. The B&l&e Kot had some old 
houses worth the name, but the lower town had only a few hats inhabited by 
the LodMs and Cham&rs. On its having been made the head-quarters of a 
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district in the year 1824, the town began to acquire some importance, ancl 
under the fostering care of Mr. R. Lowther, the first Collector of the Zil&, it soon 
became the residence of about ten thousand persons. During Isis administration 
of eight years, and by means of his tact and conciliatory policy, Mr. Lowther 
succeeded in inducing traders of all sorts to make this town their home. 

For purposes of trade Bulandshahar is very favourably situated. It is 
connected with the cities of Aligarh, Delhi, and Mirath by the Grand Trunk 
Road, and is about forty miles distant from each of them. A metalled road 
connects it with An&pshahar, and a katchd one with Garhmuktesar, the two 
principal ferries on the Ganges between the I)uab and Ruhelkhand. The main 
Ganges Canal is only two miles to the west, the Jamna about twenty-seven miles 
in the same direction, and the Ganges twenty-five miles to the east, and each of 
these is a navigable channel. The nearest station of the East Indian Railway 
is at Cliola, which is ten miles to the south-west from, and connected by a 
metalled road with, Bulandshahar. 

The following are the public offices and buildings at Bulandshahar :— 

(1.) The Collector and Magistrate's Office. —This office was built about the 
year 1824, but subsequently enlarged. The building was originally the Magis¬ 
trate’s Office, but the Collector’s Office was added to it in 1852. 

(2.) The District Superintendent of Police's Office. —This office was till 
very recently held in a part of the Collector and Magistrate’s Kachahri, but 
has now been removed to a separate building close to the latter, which was built 
about fifteen years ago a3 an addditional accommodation for the Revenue 
Record Office. 

(3.> The Sessions Court-house, built in the gear 1869.—The Judge of 
Mirath, to whose jurisdiction the District of Bulandshahar is subordinate in the 
Judicial and Criminal Departments, holds his quarterly sessions in this office. 
The Munsif s Court, which was till very lately held in a part of the Tahsilt 
building on the Balae Kot, has been removed to this house since May, 1872. 

(4.) The Ganges Canal Office. —The work connected with the Buland¬ 
shahar division of the canal is performed in this office. The house in which 
the office is held was originally the Collector’s Office, and it remained so till 
the year 1852, after which it was vacated and made over to the Public Works 
Department. Being no longer required by Government,it was sold to Dr Jladow, 
in 1866, for Its. 4,000. After having left the district, Dr. Hadow sold the house, 
in 1869, for Rs. 7,000 to the Government, who required it for the Canal Office. 

(5.) The Jail. —This building was constructed about the year 1835, and 
considerable additions were made to it in 1845. The average number of pri¬ 
soners which it accommodates at present is 114. 

(6.) The Tahstli, including the Police Station. —This fine building was con¬ 
structed on the upper part of the town in 1866-67, at a cost of Rs. 14,187. 
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(7.) The TahsUi School was built in 1863-64, at a cost of Rs. 1,364, of 
wliicli Rs. 720 were paid by Government, Rs. 300 realized from the sale of the 
former school-house, and Rs. 344 raised by subscription. The monthly cost 
of the school is Rs. 37, and the number of pupils 117. 

(8.) The Zild School was built in 18(54-65, at a cost of Rs. 3,650, of 
which one-half was paid by Government and the remainder subscribed by the 
residents of the district. The monthly expenditure of this Institution is about 
Rs. 240, and the number of students 85. A boarding-house in connection 
with the Zila School is held in a confiscated house on the upper part of the town. 

(9.) The Dispensary as built in 1867, at a cost of Rs. 11,682, which 
sum was a portion of recovery of advances made to the cultivators in the famine 
of 1860-61. The monthly cost of this Institution is about Rs. 186, of which 
Government pays Rs. 116 on account of the salaries of the Sub-Assistant Sur¬ 
geon, Compounder and Dresser, and the remainder is paid from subscriptions. 

(10.) The Post-ofir 9 , was built in 1867-68, at a cost of Rs. 1,627, of which 
Rs. 500 were paid by Government, Rs. 800 'realized by the sale of the old 
Post-Office, and Rs. 327 contributed from the Local Agency Fund. 

(11.) The Dharam Said was built in 1861-62, at a cost of Rs. 3,447, 
being the amount of sale proceeds of arms surrendered under the Disarming 
Aot. This building is used as a Town Hall, as well as a halting place for 
respectable travellers. It is situated on the Balae Kot. 

(12.) The Church . was built in 1864, at a cost of Rs. 5,750, raised,by 
private subscription. Mr. W. H. Lowe was the proposer of the subscription 
and building. 

(13.) The Lowe Memorial was built in 1864, at a cost of Rs. 6,936, 
under the superintendence of Mr. R. G. Currie. An inscription, as follows, 
on this building explains the object for which it was constructed :— 

“ This building has been erected by the European and native official 
and non-official residents of the station and district as a token of their Respect 
and Esteem, and as a Memorial of the late William Henry Lowe, Esquire, who 
died as Collector of this District on the 30th of July, 1862 A. D.” 

The Memorial is only fifty yards distant from the Magistrate and Col¬ 
lector’s Office, and is a blessing to the people who have occasion to attend the 
Courts, to whom it gives protection from the sun, wind, and rain, there being no 
other shelter in the office enclosure. 

A Municipal Committee, appointed under Act XXVI. of 1850, provides 
for the conservancy and watch of the town. It has been in existence since 
1866, and the income is about Rs. 10,000 a year, the principal sources of which 
are the octroi duty and the house-tax. A public garden is kept up, and a 
model Cotton Farm has recently been established by Government in the vicinity 
of the station. 
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No Chaplain resides at Bulandshahar, but the Church of England Mission 
have a branch in the station. 

Among the religious buildings there are none worthy of notice, except 
the Jlima Masjid on the Baliie Kot. The construction of this mosque was 
commenced by Sabit Khan, the famous Governor of Koil, about the year 
1730 A. D., but ho died before the completion of the work. Qazi FaiyfU 
Alt, resident and Munsif of the town, finished the building about the year 
1840 A. D., at a cost of Rs. 15,000, partly his own and partly raKed by sub¬ 
scription. 

A new mosque has just been built, in the same quarter of the town, by 
Shalia b-ud-din, resident of Bulandshahar and. Munslil of the Political Agcut s 
Office at Udaypur, at a cost of Rs. 3,500. 

The chief Hindu temples are (1) Bhhteshwar Mahadeo, ou the road to 
Ivhurja, about 500 yards to the south from the town ; (2) Gangfi Mandir and 
Bibhii Mandir, in the lower town ; (3) RhllKeshwar, at the southern extomity J . 
of the town; and (4) the Bhawan, about 900 yards to the north of the town. / 
The last of these is the oldest. 

Houses for new comers are scarce both in the town and the station, but there 
are more Sardis than necessary, there being seven in the town and one at 
Bhfid, ou the Grand Trunk Road, two miles off. At the latter place there are 
also an enoamping ground, a Parao, and a Staging Banglo. 

The town and station owe muoh, in respect of their public buildings, to 
Mr. H. B. Webster, the results of whoso zeal and taste are the Dispensary, Post- 
office, Tahslli School and Zila School buildings, and the masonry staircase to 
the upper town. The main street of the lower town was improved by 
Mr. G. D. Turnbull, and of the upper town by Mr. Charles Currie, during their 
incumbency of the office of Magistrate and Collector of the District. 

Except for a few days at the end of tho rainy season, when the malaria 
from the ditches of the Kali Nadi produces fever and ague, the health of the 
town is generally good. The bad fame that Bulandshahar has acquired of 
being the death-place of four Collectors and one Settlement Officer (Messrs. 

A. U. C. Plowden, G. H. Ereeling, W. H. Lowe, G. W. Colledge, and G. M. 
Bird) within twenty-eight years-from 1835 to 1863—does not seem to be the 
result of any inherent defect in the climate of the place, but rather an illustra¬ 
tion of the theory of chances. 

The Christian Cemetery of Bulandshahar is a masonry enclosure about 
two-thirds of an acre in extent, and situated very close to the native town. It 
is kept up by Government at a cost of Rs. 5 per mensem. 

Among authors and literary persons of any fame connected with this town 
was Zi&-ud-din Barni, the author of the “ Thrikh-e-Firoz Shahi,” who lived 
in the reign of Firoz Tughlaq about 500 years ago, and whoso tomb is situate 
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under the nmngo tree culled JK&1& Am, on tlio edge of the road between the 
town and the Magistrate’s Office.* 

The three oldest and most prominent families in the town are:— 

(1.) The Baranwal Bani&s, who claim their descent from Rfija Ahibaran, 
the founder ol the town. QAnfmgoship of the Parganah was the hereditary 
office of this family from the time of Akbar till the year 1844. One of its 
members became a Musalman in the reign of Aurangzeb, and his descendants 
were for about eighty years afterwards the most influential residents of Bu- 
landsliahar. Shahab-uddin, Munshi of the Me war Political Agency, and Naw- 
Wc\b Mas din Ali Khan of Murudabad, are now the more respectable persons 
belonging to the Musalman Baranw&l clan. Of the Hindtl stock, Sttaldas was 
the last renowned man. He built a Ganj and a Sarai in the town about the 
year 1830. His sons are still owners of the said Sar&i and Ganj and of two 
villages and several valuable houses and shops. Both the Hindu and Muham¬ 
madan Baranw&ls are generally on had terms with their neighbours, jealousy 
being their characteristic. 

(2.) The Tant&s, or Dor Musalm&ns, descendants of Ajayapfd Dor, the 
traitor who opened the gate of the fort to admit the army of Shahab-uddin Ghori 
and thereby caused the death of his own master Chandra Sen. For this 
treachery Ajayap&l was rewarded by the conqueror with the title of Malak 
Muhammad Dar&z Qad and the office of Choudhrat of the Parganah of Baran. 
Ajayapal embraced Islam in the hopo of obtaining the Governorship of Baran, 
but was disappointed. His descendants still own a small share in the pro¬ 
prietorship of the lands about the town, but are on the whole in very poor cir¬ 
cumstances. They designate themselves Choudhris, but commonly go by the 
sobriquet of Tant&, or pick-quarrels. They opened the gate of the upper town 
during the raid of the Sikhs in 1780, and thereby caused the houses to be 
plundered, and they were the first to plunder the b&zar in the mutiny of 
1857. Hence the odium that attaches to them. 

( 3.) The Qazts, descendants of Nfir-uddtu Ghazanwal, tlie first Governor 
of Baran, under the Ghori Kings. This family behaved well during the mutiny, 
and is respectable in every way. 

Shortly before the advent of the Marhattas, the Amil’s Office was removed 
from Bulandsliahar to M&l&garh, four miles off. The ruins of the Amil’s fort 
are visible about 200 yards to the north-west of the Tonnochy Ganj. 

2. A uran gabad Say ad. 

This town, belonging to the Tahsll and Parganah of Baran, is ten miles 
to the north-east of Bulandshahar, and is situated on the road from the 
latter town to Garhmuktesar, vid Sayanah. Its old name was Dharka when it 

♦ The old tree has since been blown down, and a roundshot was found imbedded in the trunk. 
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belonged to the Jarolia Rajputs. In the year 1704 A. D., one Sayad Abdul 
Aztz undertook, with the Emperor’s permission, to oust the turbulent J&roli&s 
and was successful in the attempt. He took up his quarters in the village of 
Dharka, which he improved and enlarged under its present name in honour of 
bis sovereign patron’s title. The population is about 4,850 souls, and the num¬ 
ber of shops about 150. The proprietors of the lands attached to the towu are 
the descendants of the abovonamed Sayad. They are owners of several other 
villages in the district and constitute a respectable family. The site of the 
town is rather low and surrounded on three sides with large tanks, which join 
in the rainy season and render the town inaccessible except in one direction. 
The health of the residents is much affected by these reservoirs. Attempts have 
several times been made to cut a drain towards the Kali Nadi, but the expense 
being large, success never attended them. 

The house-tax, under Act XX. of 1856, yields about Rs. 1,745 per annum 
for the watoh arid ward and conservancy of the town, and the Halqabandi 
School, Post-office and Police Chowki are its public institutions. Uras festi¬ 
vities, attended by large crowds from the surrounding villages, arc annually 
held at the tomb of the founder of the town in its suburbs, and a market is 
held every Friday in the town itself. 


3. AuravffdMd Chandokh. 


This town of Parganah Shikarpur is fifteen miles to the east from Buland- 
sshahar, and requires notice on account of its antiquity. Its former name is 
said to have been Abba Nagri, the capital of the well -known Raja Chand, the hero 
of many tales. After Chand the town was called Ohdudokh, till in the reign of 
Aurangzeb the Badgrijar Rajputs wrested it from the Brahmans and changed its 
name to Aurangabad in honour of the Emperor, who had permitted them to 
possess it. The remnants of the ancient Abhd Nagri are still visible about two 
miles off the present town. 

Tbo sufferings of Chand at the hands of his sorceress queen and the 
adventures which he undertook to rid himself of her wonderful powers are the 
subject of a very popular poem recited by the Jogis (a class of mendicants) for 
the amusement of the idle, amongst the lower classes chiefly, all over the coun¬ 
try, and the well-known proverb SFTTvfT >WT %rf HHT IFfi iff (nei¬ 

ther is the black good, nor the white, both ought to he shot at the same spot) is a 
stanza of that poem. The story runs thus, that the queen of Chand, being an 
adept in sorcery, indulged herself in all sorts of liberties without allowing her 
husband any. by means of the supernatural power-which she possessed she 
usually kept him in sleep or in the shape of a bird. To get himself rid of 
this state of life Chand quitted liis home and went away to Gath Giruar, 
where he had previously been married to the Raja’s daughter, without know¬ 
ledge of the sorceress queen. At Girnar the younger queen recognized him, 
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and they began to live together. The Raj ft was told one clay by his new wife that 
she was able to say from hor knowledge of witchcraft that the black kite which 
flew at the time in the sky orer their heads was the elder quern, who was 
searching about for him in order to kill him. Chand asked her advice, and she 
arranged that she should assume the form of a white kite, and induce the 
black kite to fly in her company, and that the Raja should shoot the black 
alone when they came within range. Accordingly, the new queen flew as a 
white kite, and shortly after brought the black one with her. When they 
were within shot, a faithful servant of the Raja uttered the above couplets 
Chand understood the hint and shot both the kites, thinking to himself that the 
younger, being a sorceress, might someday behave towards him like the elder. 
Immediately after the tragedy Chand is said to have given his kingdom to tb© 
priests and to have retired to the forests. The ruins of the temple in which 
the elder queen of Chand performed her witchcraft ceremonies are still pointed 
out by the inhabitants in the suburbs'of the town, and they call it the Mandir of 
Chandr&rh. The present population of the town is 1,860 persons,, and the 
Hindi-Halq&bandi School is its only public institution. 

4. Shikdrjmr. 

Is the chief town of the Parganah of Shik&rpur, and is thirteen miles south¬ 
east from Bulandsbahar. The road from the latter town to RajghiU passes* 
through Shik&rpur. According to local tradition, the Khera (mound of ruins) 
close to this town was the site of an old town called Talpat Nagrl, which, on 
account of one of its rulers being a tyrant, or man of unjust principles, was 
designated Annycu Kherd . The mound still goes by that designation. Shik&rpur 
was built about 370 years ago by King Sikandar Lodi, who selected the site for 
its being well-suited for shikdr , or hunting purposes. The land belonged to 
Mouza Gobindpur Kant&in. The town is in a flourishing state. It has several 
old palaces and a number of masonry houses and mosques. In Akbar’s time it 
was the head-quarters of a Mah&l attached to the Sirk&r of Koil and Subali of 
Agra, and paying an annual revenue of 19,84,828 ddms , or Rs. 49,621. During 
the Mughal Dynasty the Sayads acquired great power in this town. Their des¬ 
cendants are still owners of a number of rent-free patches and villages in the 
vicinity, but during the mutiny of 1857 a majority of them behaved disloy¬ 
ally or indifferently towards the Government and lost their rent-free tenures. 

The Sayads of Shik&rpur claim their descent from Abdull&h Bukh&ri, the 
spiritual preceptor of Sikandar Lodi. They hold farmdns granted by B&bar, 
Hum&yun, Akbar, Jah&ngir and Sh&h Jah&n, confirming the jdgir originally 
granted by Sikandar. In Aurangzeb’s timo the jdgir was confiscated in con¬ 
sequence of Muhammad Tayuba, its holder, having attached himself to D&r& 
Shikoh, the claimant of the throne against Aurangzeb. 
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The Hats or principal resident of this town is Chowdhri Lachman Sing, a 
large landed proprietor and an Honorary Magistrate. He is the representative 
of the old Gour Brahmin family who are said to have possessed a chounhi (a 
tract of eighty-four villages) from time immemorial. The said family was 
powerless during the ascendancy of the Sayads, but it recovered its importance 
when the influence of its rivals declined. Lachman Sing rendered valuable 
services to the Government in the disturbances of 1857, and was rewarded for 
the same with the proprietorship of lands assessed at Rs. 2,000 per annum. 

The population of Shik&rpur is 10,971 souls. 

The principal articles of manufacture are Gadah cloth and plain leather 
shoes. A market is held each Sunday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday. 
The house-tax under Act XX. of 1856 yields about Rs. 3,654 per annum for the 
police and conservancy of the town. The Police Station, Post-office, and 
Urdu and Hindi Halqabandi Schools are its public institutions. The health of 
the town is generally goo3. The site and ruins of the old brick fort are visi¬ 
ble at about 150 yards to the west of the town. Among its buildings the 
most remarkable is a Bdrah Kliambd (twelve-pillared house) about 500 yards to 
the north. It is an incomplete sepulchre, wanting the roof. The red stone 
pillars, although not extraordinarily large, are uncommon enough for the villa¬ 
gers to suppose that they were constructed or brought to the spot by demons 
and giants. This building was commenced by Sayad Fazal-ullah, son-in-law 
of King Farrukh Ser, about the year 1131 Ilijri , but the Sayad died before 
the work was completed, and left no heirs to complete it. 

The fort of Ganouri, where the rebel D&nde Kh&n defended himself against 
the attacks of the Honourable Company’s troops in the commencement of their 
rule, is situated about two miles to the north-west of Shikarpur. 

Somehow or other the residents of Shik&rpur are proverbially stupid. Per¬ 
haps in former times they did some remarkably foolish acts, and thereby 
acquired the epithet of Chfltia. The town is also renowned for having a 
number of men who pretend to a knowledge of witchcraft. 

5. Gul&othL 

Is situated on the Grand Trunk Road, twelve miles to the north of Buland- 
shahar. It has an encamping ground and a pardo and two sardis for the 
accommodation of travellers. 

The founder of this town is said to be a Mew&tt, who called it after the 
name of his daughter Gul&bt, but the more probable tradition is that being 
in former times the capital of the Gahlot R&jpftts, who are still owners of 
a large number of villages in its vicinity, rhe town was originally called 
Gahloti, or the town of Galliots, which name in later times was changed to 
Gul&othi. The former origin of the name is founded on the fact that Me- 
watis were in later times proprietors of the town and still possess half of it, 
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the other half having been acquired by purchase by the rebel Walid&d Kh&n 
of Malagarh, after whose flight it was confiscated and sold to Fay ad Maharban 
Aft. Several plots of land were enjoyed free of revenue or rent by a clan of 
Sayad residents of the town, but they misbehaved during the mutiny, and the 
plots were confiscated and given in reward to the Jilts of Bliatona, who aided 
Government during the commotion. The population of Gulaothl consists of 
5,578 souls. It is the largest town in the Pargauah of Agoutfi, to which it 
belongs. 

A Chaifldd&ri tax is levied under Act. XX. of 1856 for the maintenance 
of the police and for carrying oat sanitary plans; it yields Its. 2,000 per 
annum. The Police Station, Post-office and ILdqabaiidi School are the public 
institutions of this town. Sayad Maharban All is the leading resident. The 
Ka 1! Nadi runs about three miles to the east, and a rajbaha, of the Ganges Canal 
a short distance to the north-west. 


6. Mdl&garh. 

This town belongs to Parganab Agout& of Tahstl Baran, and is situated 
four miles to the north of Bnlandsliahar, on the left bank of the Kali Nadi. 
Its old. name was Rathorah when the Gaurwah Rajputs were its proprie¬ 
tors. A few years before the introduction of the Marhatta rule the name 
of the town was changed by Haqdud Khan, Amil of Baran, to MalSgacb, in 
honour of the shrine of Sayad Muhammad Kirmani, surnamed Mahimftl (liberal), 
which was situated in the adjacent village of Guthaolt. A mud fort and a bazar 
w'ere also constructed on the spot by the abovenamed Amil, who made the 
fort his home. In 1792 A. D. the Marhattfis dispossessed Haqdad Khan, but 
in 1805—-that is to say, two years after the I>uab had been added to the British 
territory—the fort was restored to his son, Bahadur Khan, who was also admitted 
to the fauqarrari lease of twenty-four villagos around Malagarh. The lease lapsed 
in 1824, in consequence of Bahadur Kh&n’s death. The villages were then settled 
with their respective proprietors, and a pension of Rs. 1,000 per mensem was 
fixed on Walidad Khan, son of the deceased. In the mutinies of 1857 Walldad 
Khan turned out an arch-rebel, and after he had been defeated by the Govern¬ 
ment troops, the fort was razed to the ground and all his estates were confis¬ 
cated to Government. A market is held in this town each Sunday, and the 
population is 2,131. Its present proprietor is Mahmfid Ali Khan, TallnqdRr of 
Chatarl, to whom it was granted in reward for loyalty. There is no public 
institution in this town except an Ilrdu Halqabandi toehool, but it is renowned 
for being a large grain depot. 

M&dho Rfto Phalkia was the Marlmtta Jagirdar of Mfilagarh and of thetwenty- 
eight villages attached to it at the time of the conquest. He was the first oppo¬ 
nent of the new Government. Immediately after the defeat of ScindhuPs forces 
at Aligarh and Dehli, the duty of keeping the road between those cities clear 
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of all mauraders and of checking"the depredations of the robbers in the vicinity 
was entrusted to the late Colonel James Skinner, who was one of Scindhia s 
officers and whom the British Government had taken into its service on the 
express condition that he would not be asked to take up arms against his former 
master. Colonel Skinner established his head-quarters at SikandrabAd, and had 
under him a force of about 1,200 Irregular Sawars, without any infantry or 
guns. He had been only a few days at his post when the Jagn'dar of MAlA- 
garh wrote to him to quit the country. The reply was a refusal, and its 
result an attack from Mad ho Mo. The Marhatta troops, consisting of about 
800 infantry, 500 horse, and two guns, marched from MAIAgarh, eight miles 
from Siknodr&b&d, and were met by Skinner’s 1,200 Sawars in the vici¬ 
nity of the latter town. A fierce battle was fought, in which the Marhattas 
wore beaten back. A few days afterwards Maiagarh was besieged by Colonel 
Skinner, but the siege terminated in a truce, according to which MAdbo Rao 
gave up his J&gir to the British officers and obtained in return a suitable pen¬ 
sion for himself and the command of 600 horse in the British army for Ins son 
Iiam Mo. Finding this to be a good opportunity, BahAdur Khan, son of tha 
founder of the town, advanced his claim and succeeded in obtaining the muqar- 
rari lease of the estate at an annual jam A, of Rs. 5,000. 

The last-named person was the notorious Fa than chief who was entrusted 
by Dowlnt Rao Scindliia, a few months before the battle of Aligarh, with the 
duty of carrying out the plot formed for laying hold of General Perrou in the 
Darluir which was held especially for the reception of the General at Gwalior. 
The plot was discovered by Perron in time, and D owl At Rao abandoned it at 
the eleventh hour at the advice of an honourable and able MarhattA Chief. 
Bahadur Khan was in the popular style called one of the Namak-iLarams of 
the Gwalior DarbAr, 

7. Saijdnah. 

This town is the capital of a Parganah of Tahiti Baran, and is situated 
on the Garbmuktesar road, about nineteen miles to the north-east from Buland- 
shahar. According to the “ Ayn-e-Akbari,” the Mahal of SayAnah was 
included in the SirkAr and SClbah of Debit, and its annual revenue was 20,49,090 
ddms, or Rs. 51,227. The old name of the site is said to have been Sainbcm , 
or the resting forest, from the alleged fact of Balram having halted at it for a 
night on his way from Mathrfi to Hastinapur. 

About the time of Mahmud Ghaznavi’s invasions, the proprietorship of Say A- 
nali and of the villages around it was possessed by the Dor Ra j puts, but in the 
reign of PirthirAj, and at his instigation, the TagA Bi Ahmans wrested it from 
them and formed it their head-quarters. TagAi are still proprietors of the land 
attached to the town, and the majority of them are converts to Islam. The 
Fataligarh branch of the Ganges Canal is close to SayAuah, but it has no water 
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in it to be of any use for irrigation purposes. A rajbaha, however, answers those 
purposes partially. 

The population of this town is 6,268 souls, of whom one-third are M’usalmftns, 
principally Shekhs descended from Abul Fatt&h, who had taken his residence 
here during Ala-uddin Ghori’s reign. The cost of keeping the police and im¬ 
proving the conservancy of the town is defrayed from a house-tax levied under 
Act XX. of 1856, w r hieh yields Rs. 1,800 per annum. The Polioo Station, 
Post-office and Halq&bandi School are the public institutions of Say&nah. It 
was the seat of a Tahsll Office till 1844, and of a Munsifi till a few years before. 
A market is held now each Wednesday, and the town is increasing in import¬ 
ance on account of the trade which is carried on in it. Safflower is the chief 
commodity dealt in, and an indigo factory has lately been established in the 
vicinity by Shadir&m, the leading resident. The health of Sayfmah is generally 
good. 

- 8. Kuchesar . 

This town of Parganah Say&uah is said to have been founded by a fabu¬ 
lously opulent banker of Dehll, whose name was Kanchan Sail. The date 
of the foundation, however, is unknown. Its population at present is 2,011 
persons, and it is a remarkable place only for its being the residence of the 
largest landed proprietor in the district. The mud fort constructed by R&o 
R&mdhan Sing, great-grandfather of the present proprietor, is now out of 
repair, but it has a very commanding position. A large tank, which dries up 
in the hot weather, is situated to the west of the town and quite close to it; 
hence the health of the town is generally bad. 

Kuchesar is twenty-one miles to the north of Bulandshahar. It has no pub¬ 
lic institutions, but the proprietor, R&o Umrao Sing, maintains a good garden 
with a Kothl' for the accommodation of his guests. Particulars regarding 
the origiu and rise of the proprietor’s family will be found under Jdts in the 
chapter on u Castes.” 

9. Bugrdst. 

This town is said to have been founded by one B&gu Rao, a Tag& Brah¬ 
man. Its proprietorship was usurped from the Tag&s by the Afghans during 
the sovereignty of the Lodi Dynasty, and is still held by the descendants of 
the usurpers. It is one of the B&rah Basti, or twelve towns of the Ra¬ 
tions. Some of the present proprietors call themselves of the S&r clan, the 
same to which King Shor Sah belonged. Their distinguishing feature is that 
their complexion is as fair as that of the fresh emigrants from Usafzat They 
take great care that connection by marriage may not be made with the dark com- 
plexioned Pathans. They remained loyal in the mutiny. The population of 
Bugrasl is 4,416 souls. A market is held each Saturday, and the Halqabandi 
School is its only public institution, The Ganges runs at about fire miles to the 
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east of the town, and the head-quarters of the district are twenty-two miles to tho 
south-west. It belongs to Parganah SayAnah. PathAns of BngrAsi fill many 
respectable posts, both civil and military, under the British Government, as well 
as Native States. The town is famous for its numerous mango topes. 


10. Keshopur Sathld* 


Tins town of Parganah Say An ah was established by a Gujrati Brahman, 
named Kesho Bhatta, 250 years ago. The GujrAtls are still its principal resi¬ 
dents. The original name of the town was Keshopur only, but it is said that 
at one time its leading residents were such blockheads that the neighbour¬ 
ing towns added to it the distinguishing appellation of Shathd laya, or the 
residence of fools. Its distance from the capital of the district is sixteen 
miles northward, and from the capital of tho parganah five miles westward. 
It is famous for no trade or manufacture, but a large market is held here 
every Thursday. The HalqAbandi School of SathlA is one of the best in the 
district, Hindi and Urdft are taught in it to about eighty pupils. The popu¬ 
lation is 2,265 souls. 


11. Bhaun Bakadar IS agar. 


This town belongs to Parganah SayAnah of Tahsil Baran, and is said to 
have been founded by a Dor RAjput during the sovereignty of that dynasty. 
About the year 1160 Sarnvat (1104 A. D.) BhojrAj Tagil ousted the Dors and 
established people of his own clan in their stead. The JAt TalluqdAr of Kuelie- 
sar acquired the proprietary right of the town from the Tagas in the year 1170 
F. S. (or 1761 A. D.) The present population is 3,250 souls, and the HalqA- 
bandi School is its only public institution. Its situation is sixteen miles to 
the north of Bulandshahar and five miles to the west of Say An ah. A costly 
packet Ha veil, such as is not to be seen in any ef the smaller towns in the district, 
has recently been built by a Khattri in this town. 


12. KhurjL 


This town is the largest in the District of Bulandshahar and an emporium 
of trade between Dehli and HAtras. It sends on the average ninety thousand 
maunds of clean cotton every year to the markets of Ivauhpur, Mir/.a pur and 
Calcutta; also largo quantities of ghi, grain, safflower and indigo to different 
places. Tho town is very favourably situated for purposes of trade. The 
Dehli and Mirath branches of the Grand Trunk Road meet at it; the Ganges 
Canal is only three miles to its east, and the East Indian Railway Station 3£ 
miles to the south. Its principal bankers are the Churuwal Banias, a remark¬ 
ably enterprising class of traders. Tho Path&ns, who are to be found in all 
branches of the public service and in every part of British India, are the 
predominant class of inhabitants of Khurja. They are of the Khcshgi tribe, 
which is scarce in Hindustan, and they are good traders. 
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Khurj& is thirty miles to the north from Aligarh, fifty miles to the south 
from Mirath, and the same distance to the south-east from Dehli, and ten 
miles to the south from Eulandshahar. It is the capital of a Tahsil, including 
the Parganahs of Khurja, Paluisft, and Jewar. Its population is 26,858 souls. 

The old and correct name of the town is said to be Kharijah, which means, 
in Arabic, an estate exempt from payment of rent or revenue. Its founder was 
King Firoz Tughlaq, the renowned lover of public works. He granted the 
lands around the town free of rent to the first settlers and to their descendants 
in perpetuity, and built the Ganj which still goes by his name, although more 
than 500 years have since elapsed. 

Prior to Akbar’s arrangement of territorial divisions, the capital of Parganah 
Khurja was the town of Shot! Shahpur, about eight miles from Khurja on the 
rodd to Jewar. Akbar made KhurjfUhe head-quarters of the parganah, and fixed 
its annual revenue at 37,03,020 ddms, or Rs. 92,575. It was attached to the 
Sirkdr of Koil in Sfibah Agra. The rent-free tenures continued to be enjoyed 
by the descendants of the original grantees until they were partly resumed by 
Sftraj Mai, R&ja of Bharatpur, in the year 1749, and partly by Dowlut Rao 
Scindhid in 1789. The fort of Mavyi, about one mile to the south of Khurjd, 
was the head-quarters of the governor of the parganah before the English rule. 

A Municipal Committee, appointed under Act XXVI. of 1850, governs the 
conservancy and improvements of the town and provides for its watch and 
ward. Its income is derived from the octroi duties, and amounts to about 
Rs. 20,000 per annum. The improvements effected by the Municipality during 
the six years of its existence are remarkable. The drainage of the town 
was formerly very defective, and there were numerous ditches and small filthy 
tanks about it to render the atmosphere unhealthy ; these defects have been 
remedied by the Committee and the town looks much cleaner now. 

The public buildings and institutions of Khurja are the following :— 

1. The Tahiti was built in 1864, at a cost of Rs. 16,300. The Police 
Station is also located in a part of this building. 

2. The Dispensary was built in 1868, at a cost of Rs. 3,512, provided 
from the Local Funds. The monthly cost of the Dispensary is Rs. 70, of which 
Rs. 40, the pay of the Native Doctof, is paid by Government, and the balance 
by private subscribers. 

3. The Town Hall was built in 1870, at a cost of Rs. 2,506, provided 
by the Municipality. 

4. The Tahsili School .—No school-house has been built as yet, but the 
Municipality is prepared to grant a large sum for it. This school is in a good 
condition. It is attended by 113 pupils, who learn Urdu and Hindi, and its 
monthly cost is Rs. 42, the whole of which is paid by Government. An Anglo- 
Vernacular School, maintained on the Government grant-in-aid system, also 
existed from 1864 to 1871, hut it was so badly attended that after several 
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warnings and trials, it was finally closed from the beginning of 18 /2, by Gov¬ 
ernment order. 

Although there is a largo par&o and an cncamping-ground in its vicinity, 
the town contains no good sar&i or other accommodation for travellers. The 
two existing sar iis are too small, and too few for so large a town. The most 
remarkable building in the town is the temple of Parasnftth, erected quite re¬ 
cently by the J’aini Banias. It is not the best in this town only, but iu the 
whole district. It has already cost about Rs. 75,000, and is still under cons¬ 
truction; the total cost is estimated at more than one lakh, representing private 
subscriptions paid, or payable, by the followers of the deity in whose honour 
it is built. 

The following is a description of this temple given by one of the present Dis¬ 
trict Officers :— 

" The dome of the temple, with its guilded pinnacle, towers far above every 
u other building in the town, and, seen from a distance, affords a conspicuous 


“ landmark. 

a The entrance to the temple compound is not very pretentious, but, once 
inside, a very fine building, almost completely faced with richly carved stone, 
i6 pierced hero and there with ornamental, lattices, presents itself to the 
view. 

u The approach to tho temple itself is by a flight of steps, which when we 
<c have surmounted we stand upon holy ground, and here visitors who decline 
“ to remove their shoes are supplied by the attendants with cloth buskins for 
“ drawing over the same, in order that the shrine may not be defilod. 

a On entering the temple the first objects that strike the eye are the massive 
masonry pillars which support the roof. These are covered over with some 
U kind of composition which glitters like marble and produces somewhat tho 
“ same effect. 

u The room itself is quadrilateral with three pillars on each of the four 
ic sides. 

“ In the centre of the ceiling of the room, so to speak, the dome rises to a 
“ considerable height. 

u The concave of the dome is painted and ornamented in the most florid style 
u of Hindu decorative art. The paintings represent for the most part scenes 
a iii the life of Ram Chandra, the patron god of tho Saraogis, but have also 
“ certain moral meanings of general application. 

u The interstices between these paintings are filled up with mirrors set in 
u frames of embossed flowers, scrolls, &c., which have a very pretty effect. 

“ Under the dome, however, rises the great feature of the temple, namely, 
“ a most exquisitely carved shrine of fine white marble, intended for the 
u reception of the image of the god. 
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“ Tliis shrine has been overlaid richly with gold and colours, greatly I 
“ think to the detriment of effect. I saw the shrine in its simple state, when 
“ by its contrast with florid embellishment of the dome it greatly enhanced 
“ the general beauty of the temple. Mow all seems one blaze of gold and 
“ colours. The effect is of course very gorgeous, and without doubt pleasing 
“ to minds which rejoice in brilliant colouring. 

“ The temple is unique of its kind, and well worthy of a visit from the 
1; passer through Khurja.” 

Kour Azim All Kh&n (or rather his mother, Choudhrain CMnd Kour) is the 
chief resident of the town. They are large landed proprietors in the district. 
They keep a fine garden and Kothi close to the town, and allow them to be 
used.by respectable travellers for temporary stay. 

Laias Ami Chand and Jogham are the most influential among the bankers, 
and tbe former also the wealthiest banker in the town- 

13. PahAsA. 

The original name of this town is said to be Pah Ashram (tbe refuge ot 
strangers). It was adopted as his capital by Raja Partap Sing, the first Bad- 
giljar adventurer into the Duab, about the end ot the twelth century A. D. In 
the « Ayin-e-Akbari” it is tbe capital of a Mahal, paving an annual revenue of 
Rs. 62,564, and belonging to the Sirkar of Koil in Sftbali Agra. It is still the 
capital of a parganah attached to the Tahsil of Khurja, and is situated on the 
right bank of the Kali Nadi, twenty-four miles to tbe south from Bulandshahar 
and fourteen to the south-east from Khurja. The parganah of Pahasft was 
given by Scindhia, in the latter part of Shah Alam’s reign, to tbe Begam Som¬ 
bre as a rent-free assignment in reward for the good services rendered to the 
king. The assignment, consisting of fifty-four villages, was respected by the 
British Government after the conquest, in accordance with the treaty concluded 
with Dowlat Rao on the 30th of December, 1803. The Begam died in 1836, 
and the J&gtr then lapsed to Government. The villages included in it were 
settled with their respective proprietors, but of Palifisu itself there was no 
recognized or recorded proprietor, and it remained, therefore, for some time in 
tbe list of the estates technically designated “ Khana Khali,” or those of which 
the proprietary column in the parganah register was blank. Government was 
virtually proprietor of all such estates, but, it was not its policy to retain in its 
own bands the proprietorship of land. It was therefore resolved in 1851, that 
the proprietorship of the Khana Khali estates should be bestowed on the per¬ 
sons who were best entitled to them, or best qualified to make a good use of 
them. Under this principle Thakur Murad Alt Khan, son oi Martian Alt Khan, 
the adherent of tbe British Government in the rebellion ot Dhnde Khan, was 
admitted to the proprietary settlement of Paiiasu. His son, Nawab FaizAli 
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Khan, C.S.I., Prime Minister to the Raja of Jayapur, is the present proprietor 
of the town. 

The population of Pah As A is 4,204 souls, and a market is held in it every 
Sunday and Wednesday. The Police Chowkt, Post-office and Ilakpibandt 
School are its public offices. A small Raj baba of the Ganges Canal passes just 
close to the family mansion of the ZamtndAr, and the road from KhurjA to 
Chattel through the town. 

14. Chatdrt. 

This town owes its name to the ChatardhAri elan of Meos, by whom it is 
said to have been founded about 800 years ago. It is situated on the road fi om 
Aligarh to AnApshahar, and is twenty-seven miles to the south-east from Bu- 
landshahar and twenty-one miles to the east from Ivlmrja. It belongs to tho 
Parganah of PahAsA and is the capital of Nawab MahmAcl All Khan, one of 
the TalluqadArs of the district and the leading member of the Lai Khftni liimily. 
Tho town is renowned for the cattle market held at it every Friday. Its popu¬ 
lation is 3,285 persons, and its public institutions are the Post-office and HalqA- 
bandi School. The Kali Nadi is miles to the north, AnApshahar 18 miles 
in the same direction, and Aligarh 17 miles to the south. 

Chattel and two other small villages were the only landed property origi¬ 
nally owned by ThAkur MardAn Alt Khan, whose sons and grandsons are 
now proprietors of four Talluqas, comprizing ono hundred and twenty-four 
villages in this district, besides about seventy villages in Mi rath, MathrA and 
Aligarh. MardAn All Khan assisted the Government officials in putting down 
the rebellion of his own relation Dunde KMn, and ho was rewarded therefore 
with the proprietorship of tiro thirty-two villages which belonged to the rebel. 

15. Pindrdwal. 

PindrAwal is composed of two words, viz., “ Pind,” which means a village, 
and “RAwal,” which is a title like Rao. It was founded by some RAwal of the 
Meo tribe, in the eleventh or twelfth century, when that tribe was the most 
powerful between Mirath and Aligarh. It was included in tho LAI KhAni 
Talluqa of Pitampur, and was the capital of NAhar Alt KhAn, proprietor of one- 
half of the Talluqa. A few years beforo tho accession of the British rule 
NAhar Ali KhAn was ousted by General Perron from PindrAwal, and then he 
took his abode in Mouza Imlant, a few miles off, in the Nawab Yazir’s territory. 
His estates were made over by tho General to his nephew DAnde KhAn. Tho 
uncle and nephew joined in a rebellion against tho British Government. They 
were defeated and their estates were confiscated. DAncle KhAn’s share was 
given in reward to ThAkur MardAn Ali KhAn, and NAhar Ali KhAn’s to his 
own son Akbar Ali KhAn, after his (NAhar Alt KhAn’s) death. After Akhar 
All’s death a dispute for tho inheritance arose between his daughter and daugh¬ 
ter-in-law. It was referred to arbitration, and the arbitrators divided the vil- 
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lages equally between them. Bftqar All KMn, the present proprietor of Pin- 
dr&wal, is son of Akbar Alt Khan’s daughter He is an Honorary Magistrate., 
and one of the large landed proprietors of the district. 

The population of Pindrilwal is 5,059 persons, and, except the Halq&bandt 
School, there is no public institution in it. The Kali Nadi flows in its sub m bs 
to the south side, and the metalled road from Aligarh to Anupshahar is about a 
mile towards the east. Bulandshahar is thirty miles to the north-west, and Pa- 
Msft, the capital of the parganah, nine miles in the same direction, while Anfip- 
shahar and Aligarh are equidistant from it. The nearest Railway Station is that 
of R&ipur of the Oiidh and Ruhelkhand line, which is about three miles off. 

16. Chounclerah. 

This town belongs to Parganah Pahiisu of TahsJl Khurjd. It is twenty- 
eight miles to the south-east from the capital of the district, and six miles to 
the north from the capital of the parganah. Its population is 2,302 persons, 
but .it has no public institution except the Halq&bandi School. It was the seat of 
Government of the Badgfijar Raj for a long time after the establishment of the 
tribe in the district. The head-quarters of the original leader of the tribe were 
first established at Pahasd, but lie subsequently built a temple at this spot in 
honour of the goddess CMmandA Close to the temple, he or one of his descend¬ 
ants built the town and gave it the name of Clmmanda Khera, after the name of 
the goddess, w T hich in process of time has been corrupted into Chaunderah. 
The head Zamind&r of the village, who is a Musalman Badgftjar, is still called a 
Rfija by his clan, although he has no adequate income to support the dignity. 

17. Ahnadgarh . 

According to Elliot’s Glossary (article Dastfir) this town was built by 
RAj& Ani Rai in honour of the dignity of Ahmad Khan conferred on him by 
Emperor JaMnglrr ; but according to the account given by the descendants 
of the founder, as well as by local tradition, it was built by Haim Sing, 
Badgujar, alias Ahmad Khan, a connection of Ani R&i. Jahangir was patron 
of Haim Sing as well as of Ani Rfti. A large tank, or rather a small lake, 
lies from the north-west to the north-east of the town, and the ruins of a 
masonry fort and of some magnificent buildings still stand on the edge of the 
tank touching the town. These buildings are said to have been constructed by 
Haim Sing, and they go by the name of Hammam, or bath. They were 
intended for the use of the ladies of the fort, who could bathe and swim in the 
tank with privacy under them. 

Ahmadgarh was assigned free of rent by Madlio Itao Scindhift to Raj& 
Madlio Rtlm, Khattri, in recognition of good services, about the year 1789 A. IX 
Under the provisions of the treaty of December 30th, 1.803, between the 
British Government and Maharaja Dowlat Rao, this assignment was to be 
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enjoyed by tlie sons of Mfidho RAm on payment of a quit rent. The last 
of the sons died in 1870, and the JAgir then lapsed. The descendants of Haim 
Sing, who have been MusalmAns since the time of Aurangzeb, claimed the 
proprietorship of the town and its lands, but the claim was disallowed by Govern¬ 
ment, who admitted the heirs of the assignee to the proprietary settlement. 
Ahmadgarh belongs to Parganah Pah As A of Tabs'll KhurjA. It is twenty miles 
south-east from Bulandshahar, seven miles in the same direction from Shikar- 
pur, and six miles to the north from PaliAsfi. The road from the head-quarters 
of the district to the Ganges at R&mghAt passes through this town. Its popula¬ 
tion is 2,621 souls; a market is held every Saturday, and the Post-office and 
HalqAbandt School are its only public institutions. Singhard (water-nut) is 
produced in large quantities in the tank, and wild geese and other sorts of 
water birds are to be found in large numbers at its banks in the months of 
September and April. 

The health of Ahmadgarh is generally bad on account of the tank. 


18. Jewar . 

This town is at present the capital of the Parganah which goes by its 
name and which is included in Tahsll KhurjA. In Akbar’s time it was 
the head-quarters of a Mahal which belonged to Sirkar Dehli, and paid a 
revenue of 18,78,378 dams, or Rs. 46,959 (per annum). Its ancient name is said 
to be JAwMi, after its founder, who was a Rishi of the name of JAwal. Certain 
Brahmans residing in the town claim their descent from this sage. In the 
beginning of the twelfth century of the Samvat era, when the Me watts were 
persecuted in every direction in the neighbourhood, this town was wrested 
from them, with the aid of the BrAhman residents, by the Chaunkar Jfidons 
of Tahangarh, now in Bharatpur, under their leader Dhupfil Sing, whose des¬ 
cendants are still its proprietors and are called Choudhris. During the sove¬ 
reignty of the Tuglaq Dynasty the office of Qazi of this town was conferred 
on one Sheikh Muhammad Nastr, whose descendants still hold it. The office 
of QanAngo was bestowed by Akbar on RAi Dilii Mai, AgarwAIah, and it is still 
in his family. The town was held in Jagir for fifty-two years by RAi BanwArt 
Das, a Surajdhaj KAith, who obtained it from Emperor Aurangzeb. After the 
demise of Banw&rt Das, it was taken possession of by Begam Sombre along 
with the rest of Parganah Jewar, and it remained in her Jagtr till 1836, when 
she died, and the fief lapsed to Government. Cotton qdlins (rugs) and carpets 
are made in this town. They are by no means very good, but they are the best 
in the district. The public institutions of Jewar are a Post-office, a ITalqAbandi 
School, an Anglo-Vernacular School recently established on the grant-in-aid 
system, the ChaukidAri tax under Act XX. of 1856, and the Police Station. 
The said tax yields about R»s. 2,302 per annum. There are two or three Sarfiis 
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for the accommodation of travellers, and a market is held every Friday. Jewar 
is twenty miles to the west from Khurja and twenty-six miles to the south-west 
from Buiandshahar. It is situated on the edge of the valley of the Jamn&, and 
is less than two miles to the north from that river. A good unmetalled road 
connects it with Khurj&. The population is 7,238 persons, amongst whom are 
a colonj r of about 1,500 Jag&s, the pedigree keepers of Rajpfits. About two- 
thirds of the houses are made of burnt .bricks, and the remainder of mud. 
There are 150 shops of Banias and other traders. A Hindi! fair is held in the 
month of Bhadon every year at the temple of Baldeoji, and a Muhammadan 
oue in the month of Skaabaiuat the Khanqab. of Shakarbaras in the suburbs 
of the town. The principal trade here is in cotton, the transmission of which 
to the markets in the lower districts is facilitated by the Jamnft. 

Jewar is famous for the sweetmeat called Ghebar, which is made in it, as 
Hapar is for its Papar. 


19'. Ralupurah. 

This town is situated in Parganah Jewar, and is sixteen miles to the west 
of Khurja. It is renowned in the district for the bullock market held at it every 
Monday. A number of bullock dealers reside in the town. The river Jamn& 
runs at three miles to the west of it, and the country road which goes from 
Gurg&on to Mur&d&b&d via Anupshahar, passes under it. 

The founder of this town is said to have been a Mewati named Rabbu, 
who built it during the period when his clan was the most powerful in the dis¬ 
trict—that is to say, about 800 years ago. The Mew&ti proprietors were ousted 
by the Jaiswar Rajpfits in the reign of Prithir&j, and at the instigation of that 
sovereign. The descendants of the usurpers are still residents in the town. 

From SMh Alam’s time up to 1857, Rabhpurah was the head-quarters of 
the estate called Taytil SJidht (crown lands), which consisted of twenty villages, 
and was confiscated to Government for the king’s disloyalty in the mutinies. 
The population of Rab&purali is 3,990 souls, and the only public institution in 
it is the Halqabandl School, in which about 60 boys learn Urdh and Hindi. 

In connection with the once large market of this town, a ve y popular proverb 
is, WHT SftT TJ2R ^ fqfig 3FTT WhT iff The story is, that once in the mar- 

Cv-4) C\ Cs * 

ket of Rabftpurah a deceitful young woman addressed a liawker as her PhftphS, 
(father’s sister’s husband) and bought from him certain articles. Being asked 
to pay the price, she said she would pay him the next market day. The hawker 
did not know her, yet to avoid the possibility of displeasing a relation he 
accepted the promise. Having gone the next market day to the spot he searched 
for the girl; but in vain. He then visited the other markets and enquired in 
each from the women “ whose Plitipha he was in the market of Rabtlpurah,” 
but got no reply. The proverb is applied to people easily deceived. 
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20. Thorah. 


This town of Parganah Jewar is famous for being the head-quarters of the 
richest commercial firm in the district. Todarmal is the present proprietor ot 
the firm. He has recently constructed a large packs. Ha veil with a garden and 
a tank here. The population of the town is 2,422 persons, and no public ins¬ 
titution exists in it. The town is situated about a mile to the east of the road 
which connects Jewar and Khurjtt. It is five miles distant from the former 
station and fifteen miles from the latter. A market is held each Monday, and 
the place is a thriving one, cotton being the chief article of trade. 


21. A rrupshahar. 

This town is situated on the right bank of the Ganges, and is twenty-five 
miles to the east from Bulandshahar and thirty-five miles to the north from 
Aligarh. It is the head-quarters of the Tahstl, comprising the parganahs of 
A liar, AnfLpsliahar and DibAi, and is connected with Bulandshahar and Aligarh 
by metalled roads. It was built by Raja Ani Rai, BadgOjar, in the reign of 
Emperor Jahangir, to porpetuate his former name, Anfip Rai. The site was 
an old Khera (mound of ruins) called Bhador. Jahangir’s autobiography con¬ 
tains, in admiring terms, an account of the courage displayed by Anilp Rai 
when, when an attendant on the Emperor in a shooting excursion, he re¬ 
peatedly repelled the attacks of a tiger on the Emperor, and finally killed the 
boast, and thereby saved the life of his royal master. For this meritorious act of 
valour, and in gratitude for the fidelity shown by Anvip Rai, even at the risk of 
his life, he was rewarded by the emperor with the title of Rajah Ani Rfii Singh 
Dalan (the Prominent Chief and the Vanquisher of Tigers), together with a Jagic 
of eighty-four villages, tenanted by Bidgfljars, on each side of the Ganges. To 
accommodate the grantee, tho J&gir was subsequently formed by the grantor into 
a separate parganah, and since that time Anupshahur has occupied a place in the 
list of parganahs of tho Mughal empire. The packet fort and temple built by Ani 
Rdi are still extant, but the former is only a ruin. The town was so improved 
by Raja Tara Sing, the seventh in descent from Ani Rai, and there were so many 
Pandits and men of science and art in it. during his time, that if, was, by way 
of comparison, popularly called the “ little Kashi ” (Bam4res). Anhpshahar is 
at present the next great cotton and grain market after KhurjA in the district, 
and trade in timber is also largely carried on at it. Its situation on the bank 
of a navigable river and at convenient distances from the capitals of the sur¬ 
rounding districts of Altgarh, Badaun, Muradabad and Mirath, to each of 
which it is connected by good roads, render Anftpshahar a place of importance 
in commercial matters. Hind A pilgrims visit the. town from long distances 
and different quarters on certain festivals in the year. The average.number 
on the full moon of Kartik is one hundred thousand pilgrims, and properly worth 
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more than a Mkh of' rupees, chiefly cloth and utensils, changes hands; on solar 
and lunar eclipses, or when the last day of a lunar month falls on a Monday, the 
pilgrims are counted by thousands. 

, The zamindari of the town of Anhpshahar and of about fifty villages in the 
parganah belongs to the Paikparah estate in Calcutta, it having been purchased 
by the late Raj a Kishan Chand Sing alias Lai a Cabu of Bengal, from It aj a Slier 
Sing, the last male descendant of Raja Ant Rae, ten or twelve years after the 
cession. The present population of the town is 9,334 persons, of whom more 
than four-fifths are Hindus. The houses, as a rule, are made of burnt bricks and 
clay mortar. A bridge-of-boats is kept at the ferry during the dry months, 
and the following are the public buildings and institutions of the town :— 

1. The Tahsil or Sub-Collectorate .—'This building is made of packd ma¬ 
sonry. It was constructed between 1860 and 1865, at a cost of Rs. 13,479. 
The Police Station is also located in a part of the Tabs'll. 

2. The Anylo- Vernacular School. —This institution is maintained by pri¬ 
vate subscriptions doubled by the Government grant-in-aid ; the monthly cost is 
Rs. 70, and the number of pupils is 47. The school-house is a packd building, 
constructed in 1864 at a cost of Rs. 4,254, of which sum Rs. 1,645 were given 
by Government, Rs. 1,645 subscribed by private individuals, and Rs. 964 con¬ 
tributed from the School Fund savings. 

3. The Ilalqdbandi School .—This School is maintained from the one per 
cent, school cess, and gives instruction in Urdh and Mgrt to about 80 students. 
Monthly cost is Rs, 12. 

4. The Branch Dispensary —Was established in 1870 and is maintained by 
private subscriptions, except the pay of the Native Doctor, which is paid by 
Government. The monthly cost is Rs. 42, and the building in which it is 
held is of packd masonry, constructed in 1866, at a cost of Rs. 1,086, from the 
local funds. 

5. The Post-office —Was built in 1866, at a cost of Rs. 1,380, of which 
Rs. 400 were paid by Government, and the balance by the Local Funds Com¬ 
mittee. 

A Municipal Committee, appointed under Act XXVI. of 1850, provides for 
tho conservancy and improvements of the town. Its income is about Rs. 8,000 
per annum, derived chiefly from the octroi and the house-tax levied under Act 
VI. of 1868. 

In modern history Anhpshahar is famous for having been the favourite retir¬ 
ing place of Ahmad Shah Alxlall It was this town at which, according to 
Keene’s Mughal Empire, the Abdalt encamped in September, 1757, after having 
pillaged Dehli, and where he “ proceeded to parcel out the empire among such 
of tho Indian chiefs as he delighted to honour.” It was here that the Abdalt en¬ 
camped before and after the second pillage of Dehli in 1760, and u entered into 
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negotiations with the Ruhel&s and with the Naww&b of Oudh, of which the result 
was a general combination of the Musalmans of Hindustan with a view of strik¬ 
ing a decisive blow in defence of IslAm,” and it was here lastly whence the Abdali 
inarched his troops, at the end of 1760, to give the MarhattAs battle at P&mpat, 
in which memorable action the Dakhnt hordes were completely defeated on 
the 6th of January, 1761. It is remarkable that, notwithstanding the cruel¬ 
ties which characterized the Abdaii.’s incursions, he was always kind to Tar-3, 
Sing, tlio Raja of Anftpshahar, and to his people. It was this town in later 
years where the allied armies of the British Government, the Viceroy of 
Oudh, the Ruhel&s and Najaf Khan assembled to oppose the Marhattti forces 
which threatened Ruhelkhand with an invasion. “ The town,” remarks the 
author of the Mughal Empire, “was particularly well situated for the advanced 
post of a power like the British seeking to hold the balance among the 
Native States of Hindustan. To the north were the fords of Sukartiil,* by 
which the Najeebabad RuhoPis passed from ono part of their dominions to 
another, and to the south was the ford of R&mghat leading from Aligarh to Ba¬ 
reli. It remained a British cantonment from this time (with one or two short 
interruptions, suoh as during the brief ascendency of Francis's opposition in 
the Calcutta Council), until sometime subsequent to the occupation of the coun¬ 
try in general in 1806, after which the town of Mtrath became more central 
and Anupshahar ceased to be a station for troops. It is a thriving commer¬ 
cial entrepot in our days, though much menaced by the Ganges, on whoso 
right bank it stands. The only memorial of the long-continued presence of a 
British force is now to be found in two cemeteries containing numbers of 
graves from which the inscriptions have disappeared.” 

It has been quoted by Mr. Keene that it was from An&pshahar that u the 
brothers Daniell, the well-known landscape painters, accompanied by a few 
British officers, made their way, about the year 1793, into the gorge of tho 
Ganges in the Himalayas above Haridw&r.” 

A large kothi and garden belonging to tbe Paikpitrah estate are kept iu 
order by the agents of the proprietors to give accommodation to European 
travellers and visitors. The town is generally healthy, and a very renowned 
family of Hindu physicians resides in it. Patients suffering from chronic dis¬ 
eases of all sorts come from distant quarters to place themselves under the treat¬ 
ment of this family, and the success which generally attends their treatment 
has long continued to keep the fame of the family intact. 

The village of RftjgMt, where the Oudh and Ruhelkhand Railway crosses 
the Ganges, is nine miles to the south-east from Anupshahar, and the Fatahgarh 
branch of the Ganges Canal is three miles to the west. 

* The correct name of this place is Shuk Sthal, or the place of Shuk, from the circum¬ 
stance that the sago Shukdeo is said to have recited the Bhagwat here for the bearing of 
Koji Parikslmt. It is close to the village of Bhukliarheri in the Muzaffarnagar District. 

17 
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Tho most prominent residents of this town are two clans of Gujrftfi Br&h- 
mans, of whom one is its richest banker. 

22. jali&ngirabad . 

This town was founded in the reign of Emperor Jaluingir by ItajA An$ 
R&i, who called it Jab&ngirabad in honour of his sovereign patron. It will be 
found under u Anfipshahar” that Ani Rai was invested by the said Emperor 
with a j&glr of 168 villages occupied by the Baclgftjars and equally situated 
on both sides of the Ganges. Ani R&i first built Jahangirabftd and made 
it his head-quarters, but finding afterwards that it was inconveniently situated, 
he built Amipshahar in the centre of the fief, and in memory of his original 
name, ,Amlp Rai, took his residence in the new city. For six generations 
after Ani Rai the j%tr remained undivided, but in the seventh it was parcel¬ 
led out among his descendants. Madho Sing got in his share the village® 
around Jah&nglr&b&d, and he adopted this town as his capital. 

His son, Kour Khorasraj, incurred large debts and ultimately lost the estate 
in 1813, when it was sold by auction in satisfaction of a civil court decree and 
purchased by Bahadur Kh&n, of Mal&garh, for his relation Mustafa Khan, father 
of tho present proprietors Kour Himanchal Sing, son of Khorasraj\s daugh¬ 
ter, still possesses the garhi of Jahangirabad, and the propiotorship of eight Gr¬ 
ume villages, jointly with his cousin, Nounidh Sing, in Parganahs Aniipshahar, 
Pahfisfi, and Shikarpur. 

The present proprietors of JaMngiritb&d are Muhammad Ali Kh&n, Naqsh- 
band Kh&n, and Ishftq KMn, sons of the late Kaww&b MustafU KMn. The 
eldest, Muhammad Ali Khan, is an Honorary Magistrate and the other two 
are minors. 

Jahfingiriibtid belongs to Parganah Amipshahar. It is twelve miles to the 
west from Anftpshahar and fifteen miles to the east from Bulandshahar. It i® 
renowned for the manufacture of hackeries, raths, and other descriptions of cart, 
and also for the dye of chintz, which is largely printed in it. The present popu¬ 
lation is 4,998 persons, among whom a clan of Gushains is the more prominent. 
Houses are mostly katcha-packd—that is to say, built of burnt bricks and 
clay mortar. A large market is held every W ednesday, and the watch and 
ward is kept by chauMdars paid from the house-tax under Act XX. of 1856. 
The annual receipts from the said tax amount to about Rs. 4,070. The health 
of the town is generally bad in consequence of defective drainage. Its public 
institutions are the Police Station, Post-office and Halq&bandx School. 

23. Mcdakpuv . 

This town was in Akbaris time the head-quarters of a Mahal which paid 
an annual revenue of 14,46,132 ddms , or Rs. 36,153, and belonged to Sirkftr 
Koil, Subah Agra. During Jahangir’s reign, when the new Pargauah of 
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Anhpshahar was formed, a large number of villages were taken from Malakpur 
to be added to Anftpsbahar. In the commencement of the British rule Malak¬ 
pur and Antipshahar were separate parganahs, but in a subsequent arrangement 
the former was absorbed by the latter. For some time after the conquest 
Ahftr-Malakpur was the joint name of a Parganah. The town of Malakpur is 
about five miles south-west from Anftpshahar and twenty miles east from 
Bulandshahar. Its population is 2,684 souls, and the Hindi Halqabandi School 
is its only public institution. A market is held every Friday. 

The founder of Malakpur is said to have been an Afghan named Malak 
Samandar Kh&n, who lived during the sovereignty of the Khiljis. His 
descendants were proprietors of several villages in tho Parganah up to the time 
of introduction of the British rule. A few years after the cession, Malakpur 
was the head-quarters of tho Mercer estate, consisting of thirty-two villages, 
purchased by Messrs. Mercer and Co., indigo-planters, from the descendants of 
Malak Samandar Khftn and others. The indigo concern failed, and the estate 
was purchased by Abdul Rahman Kh&n, father of the present proprietor (Faiz 
Ahmad Kh&n). The early settlements of the Parganah were made in Zilft 
Muradab&d, of which it wa3 a part according to the cession by the Nawvvab 
Vazir. 


24. DibJidi , or Dib&i , or Dubhai . 

This is an old town and the head-quarters of a Parganah from time imme¬ 
morial. According to the “ Ayin*e-Akbart” the mahal of Dibfti belonged to 
Sirkar Koil, Sftbah Agra, and paid a revenue of 21,69,933 ddms (or 
Rs. 54,248) per annum. Since the formation of the district in 1824 Dibai 
was the seat of a Tahsili Office, but since 1859 the said seat has been removed 
to Antipshahar. The town is said to have been built on the ruins of Dhundgarh 
in the time of Saiar Masaftd GLAzi, about the year 420 Ilijri, when the Ghdzi 
extirpated the Dhakrah Rajptits therofrom. Dhundgarh was afterwards called 
Dhundai, and ultimately Dhubai, or Dibai. The population of the town is at 
present 7,782 souls, of whom nearly two-fifths are Musalmans, and the more 
prominent amongst them are the Shckhs. Act XX. of 1856 (House-tax Act) 
is in force in the town, and the public institutions are an Anglo-Vernacular 
School, a Tahsili School, a Post-office, and a Police Station. The house-tax 
yields about Rs. 2,400 per annum. A market is held every Monday, and the 
situation of the town with reference to other conspicuous localities in the 
neighbourhood is as under:— 

From Bulandshahar to the south-east, 29 miles. 

From Antipshahar to the south, 11 miles. 

From Shikilrpur to the south-east, 13 miles. 

From Aligarh to the north, 26 miles. 
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The nearest station of the Oudh and Ruhelkhand Railway is at Kaser, which 
is about three miles to the east of Dib&i. The Anglo-Vernacular School is main¬ 
tained at a cost of Rs. 60 per mensem raised by local subscription, and partly 
by the Government grant-in-aid. It imparts English and Urdu education to 
40 pupils. The zamind&ri of the town belongs to the Shekhs. The cost of the 
Tahsili School is Rs. 25 a month, and the number of its students is 85. 

25, Ranujhdt. 

This town is situated in Parganah Bib&i, on the right bank of the Ganges, 
at twenty miles to the south-east of Anupshahar. It is considered a sacred 
gbit, and therefore pilgrims from Raj pfit&n& and other distant quarters come 
to bathe in the Ganges under it. The principal occasions when large crowds 
of pilgrims assemble are Somwati Am a was (the fast day of the lunar 
month when it falls on a Monday) ; the full moon days of K&rtik and 
Baisfikli; the 9th of the light fortnight of Jeth, and any other day when certain 
planets are in conjunction with certain others, or at certain points of the Zodiac. 
The town is said to have been founded by Rama, brother of Krishna, alter ho 
had killed the giant Kol&sur, who reigned at Koil (Aligarh). The road from 
Aligarh to Bareli passes through this town, and a bridge-of-boats is kept over 
the Ganges during the dry months of the year. Several costly temples are built 
here by the devotees residing at distant places, but none of them is worthy of 
special mention as an architectural monument. The chauludSri tax is in force 
in RAmghat; it yields Rs. 1,255 per annum. The public institutions are a Halqft- 
bandi School, a Girls’ School, a Police Ckowki , and a Post-office. 

The river has taken a course which threatens to wash the town away 
in a few decades. Ramghat is forty-two miles to the south-east of Bulandshahar. 
A road is in course of construction and nearly completed from the head-quarters 
of the district ,ibid Shik&rpur, Ahmadgarh and Dibai. The population of Ram- 
ghat is 2,776 persons, mostly Brfihmans and Banias, and its zamindarl belongs 
to Kour Zahtir Ali Khan, a member of the renowned family of Lai KMnJ Bad* 
gftjar Musalm&ns in the district. It was bought by him from Rao Doulat Sing 
at auction in 1815. 

26. Danpur. 

Is a town of Parganah Dibai, and is situated on the road from Allg&rh to 
Anupshahar. Its distance from Bulandshahar is twenty-four miles south-east, 
from Anllpshahar thirteen miles south, and from Dibai, three miles west. 

The founder of this town, and of the fort in it, was Dan Sing, son of 
R&jA Ant RSi of Anupshahar. It was built in the reign of Jah&ngir. The 
present proprietor is Kour Vazir Ali Khan, Lai Kliani, who purchased the 
estate at auction from the descendants of DAn Sing about thirty years ago. 
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Tlie population of Dftnpur is 3,012 persons, amongst whom the olans of 
Choube and Gout am Brahmans are the more prominent. A market is held 
©very Saturday, and a Halqabandi School is maintained in the town. 

27. Karanbds. 

This town, on the right bank of the Granges, was founded by Hajd. Karan. 
According to some this Karan was the half-brother of the Pandavas, and ac¬ 
cording to others a contemporary of Bikram of Ujjain. A very old temple of 
the goddess Sitala (small-pox) is extant here. Numbers of women from the 
surrounding country visit it very Monday, and in some months the crowds 
are remarkably large. The Dasalirtt fair of Karaubas is also very large. About 
one hundred thousand pilgrims assemble on that occasion to take a dip in the 
river. The zamind&rs of the town are an old and respectable family of Bais 
Rajputs. The population of the town is about 2,107 persons, almost all Hin¬ 
dus, and a Hindi Halqabandi School is the only public institution. Karan¬ 
bds is about twelve miles to the south-east of Anftpshahar, and five miles to 
the north-east of Dibai. The latter town is the capital of the Parganah to 
which Karanbds belongs. 

28. Belon. 

This village is noticeable on account of the fairs which are held at it in 
honour of the goddess Bela. One fair lasts from the middle of Kwar to the 
-middle of Kartik, and the other from the middle of Chait to the middle of 
Bais&kk each year. Pilgrims from distant parts of the country come to wor¬ 
ship the goddess, and the average number present each day during the time of 
the fairs is two thousand. No articles of any value are sold in these fairs. 

The name is said to have been derived from Bel-ban, or forest of Bel trees, 
which covered the spot when Blihp Singh, Badgftjar, cleared it off and built 
the present temple about 150 years ago. Bhfip Sing’s descendants in the sixth 
generation are still proprietors of the village. 

The population of Belon is only 1,294 persons, and a Hindi Halqabandi 
School is the only public institution. The village belongs to Parganah Dib&i, 
and is five miles to the east of that town, on the Ramghftt and Bulandshahar road. 

The original temple of the goddess is not a costly building, but the addi¬ 
tions afterwards made must have cost about five thousand rupees. The Pan¬ 
das, or priests of the temple, are wealthy men. They are San&dh Brahmans, 

29. Ah dr. 

This town is situated on the ri ght bank of the Ganges, twenty-one miles to the 
north-east from Bulandshahar, and is the capital of a Parganah in the Tahsil of 
Anhpshahar. It is generally supposed by the people of the district that Ak&r 
was the capital of Bhishmak, father of Rukmini, the head queen of Krishna, 
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Tho temple of AmbifeA, whence Krishna is related in the PurAns to have stealth¬ 
ily carried away the Illustrious Rukmini, is still showed to the visitors by 
the Brithmans of the place, about two miles downwards. But this tradition is 
evidently wrong, for according to the Purlins, the capital of Bhishmak wasKun- 
dilpur, and the name of his country was Vidarbh, which has been ascertained 
to be Bidar, or the Bar&rs in Central India. Moreover, there is no mention 
whatever in the description of Kundilpur as given in the Purlins that it was in 
the vicinity of tho Granges. Had the present site of Ah&r been really the an¬ 
cient site of the capital of Vidarbh, it is highly improbable that its situation 
on the bank of the Ganges should not have been mentioned in tho “ Rukmini 
wedding chapter of the Bhftgwat, where the houses, gardens, suburbs and 
other particulars of tho scene are minutely detailed. 

by another tradition the dignity of being the successor of HastinApur 
as capital of the Paudava empire is assigned to Aliiir. But this is not corro¬ 
borated by any authentic record : on the contrary, written authority is to the- 
purport that the seat of empire was removed from HastinUpur to Kous&mbhi. 
There arc no grounds for supposing Altar to be synonymous with the latter city, 
although much uncertainty prevailed, till very recently, in regard to the site 
of Kousumbhi. Colonel Cuningham has found good grounds for believing that 
Kosam, near Allahabad, is the KousAmbhi of old, whereas Professor Wilson 
conjectured the present site of KarUmilnikpur, on the Ganges inZibl Patahpur 
to be that of Kousambbt, and Colonel Tod, author of the Annals of Rajasthan^ 
was of opinion that the town of Udayapur, in T lie k -bf lbA - tt , was likely tobeth 
Kasftmhhi mentioned on the triumphal pillar at Debit. I was once told by an 
old Bhat, a reciter of Alh Khand, in a very positive way, that KousAmbhi was 
identical with Kasondhi the capital of GajrAj, father-in-law of MalkhAn, one of* 
the principal heroes of the Alh Khand, and that the remains of that city were 
the extensive ruins now visible on both banks of the Jarnna about fifteen miles 
below Agra. These ruins are popularly called the remnants of Kasondb, and 
they seem to have once been a large city; they are at all events worth being ex- 
amined by antiquarians, 

The etymology of the name of Ahar is said by the adherents of one 
tradition to bo this, that being the spot where Janmejaya had performed 
the sacrifice for the destruction of the serpent kind, it was styled Aid hdr, or 
serpents destroyed. Aid and hdr are both Sanskrit words, the former meaning 
a serpent, and the latter, the act of destruction. This derivation of the name! 
however, is unsupported by written authority. The TagAs, Gour Brahmans, and 
N Agars of this district firmly believe that Ahar was the spot where their 
ancestors assisted Raj A Janmejaya in the snake sacrifice, and got largesses and 
assignments in reward. It is also affirmed that the town of Aliftr having been 
granted to tho Mgar Brahmans by Janmejaya, together with a number of 
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villages around it, the seat of the empire was removed to the present site of 
Bulandshahar. There seems but little doubt that Alnlr was the capital of a 
province of the Pfinclava empire, and that after it had been assigned to the 
N&gars, the head-quarters of the Governor were removed to the spot whore 
Bulandshahar now stands. 

Other towns, as well as Ah&r, claim to have been the capital of the Pfindava 
empire when the seat of Government was transferred from RastinSpur. Among 
these is Kail, but on what grounds its claims are based does not seem very 
clear. 

At any rate, the large mounds of ashes and ruined buildings indicate Ahiir 
to be an ancient town. It may be the Ahi Ivshetra where Drona establish¬ 
ed his head-quarters after having overcome Rtij& Drupad and taken possession, 
as mentionedin the Mah&bharat, of the northern half of his Panchal kingdom. 

The N&gar Brahmans, a majority of whom have bean Musalmans since the 
time of Aurangzeb, are the prominent residents of Alik. Most of them turned 
rebels in 1857 and lost their property, which, after confiscation, was given in 
reward to Raja Gursah&i Mai of Muratl&bad. 

In the u Ayime-Akbarr 1 Ahftr is put. down as the seat of a Mah&l belonging 
to the Dastiir of Th£in& Farida, Sirkar Koil, Subah Agra, and paying an annual 
revenue of 21,06,550 ddms, or Rs. 52,664, 

The present population & 2,414 souls, and the public institutions are the Police 
Ghowkl, Post-office and Halq&bandi School. A large fair is held here on the 
Dasahrfi of Jeth. The town abounds with temples, of which one dedicated to 
Ambikeshar Mahkieo is the oldest and most revered. The town, from its situ¬ 
ation on the bank of the Ganges, is well suited for commerce. A market is 
held every Tuesday. 


iZ 


30. Khdnpur . 

This town belongs to Parganah Ah&r of Tahsil Anftpshahar, and is si¬ 
tuated on the road from AMr to Bulandshahar, about twelve miles to the 
south-west from the former town. It is said to have been founded by a Taga 
Br&liman of the name of Ghattu, after whom and his Musalm&n patron in was 
for a long time called GhattA Nasirabfid. This name was changed to Khanpur 
in the reign of Emperor Sh&h JaMn, when the. town, together with certain vil¬ 
lages around it, were given in j&gir to Alio Kh&u, Afghan, and the latter adopted 
it for his home. The j&gir was resumed by Emperor Aurangzeb, who allowed, 
however, the descendants of the grantee to hold the lands comprised in it on their 
paying the revenue assessed upon them. Ib&d-ullali Kh&n, the sixth in descent 
from Alio Khan, increased the estate considerably, and left on his death his son, 
Abdul Latif KMn, proprietor of about 150 villages, the second largest landed 
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proprietor in the district. Abdul Latif Khan turned rebel in 1857. He was 
transported for life beyond tlio seas, arid his estates were confiscated to Govern¬ 
ment. Some of the villages were sold by auction, and the remainder bestowed 
on loyalists for good services. Kh&npur, together with nine other villages, were 
granted to Sayad Mir Khan, Bird fir BahAclur, a resident of Paghman in Afghan¬ 
istan, for services rendered in the mutiny. The Sirdar resides at KMnpur, and 
is one of the Talluqdars of the district. 

The population of KhAnpur is 3,406 persons, of whom more than one- 
half are Muhammadans. A market is held in the town every Tuesday, and the 
Police Chowkij Post-office and HalqAbandi School are its public offices. 


31. Sikandar&b&d . 


This town is at present the head-quarters of a Tahsil comprising the Parga¬ 
nahs of SikandarAb&d, Dadri and Dankour. It is situated on the Dehli branch 
of the Grand Trunk Road, twenty-three miles to the east from Dehit and ten 
miles to the west from Bulandshahar. A metalled road connects it, vid, 
Bulandshahar, with Anfipshahar on the Ganges. The nearest Railway Station 
is at Kherli, four miles to the south, and the nearest canal is the left sub¬ 
branch of the main Bulandshahar Branch of the Ganges Canal, two miles in 
the same direction. 

Sikandar&bAd was founded by Emperor Sikandar Lodi in the Ilijri year 
905, or 1504. A. D. The same Emperor made it the head-quarters of a Chafe- 
111 or district, with twenty-two Parganahs under it. Akbar reduced the 
subordinate Parganahs to nine, and made SikandarAbAd the capital of a MahAl, 
paying 12,59,199 ddms, (or lis. 31,480) per annum. He attached it to the SirkAr 
and Subah of Dehli, and this arrangement continued in force, with little amend¬ 
ments, till the year 1154 Fasli (1747 A. D.), when tlie MarhattSs took possess¬ 
ion of the country and made their own arrangement. Immediately after the 
conquest of Aligarh by Lord Lake, the newly-acquired country was divided 
into four ZilAs, of which Aligarh included the Parganah of SikandarAbAd. This 
town was, at the same time made the head-quarters of a Tahsil comprising the 
Parganahs of SikandarAbAd, Adah, Dankour, KAsnah, Baran, and Agouti. In 
subsequent revisions Baran was made the capital of a separate Tahsil, the 
Parganahs of Adah and KAsnah were abolished, and AgoutA was added to 
Baran. 

The twenty-two Parganahs originally attached to the Chalda of Sikandar- 
AbAd were—1, SikandarAbAd; 2, Adah ; 3, Til Begampui; 4, Jewar : 5, SayAnah; 
6, Dankour ; 7, Baran; 8., SenthA or Agouti; 9, Puth ; 10, Pah As A ; 11, IvhurjA; 
12, Shikarpur; 13, Almr: 14, ThAnah FaridA; 15, HApur; 16, Palwal ;17, JalAi- 
pur Sarhat; 18, DAsnah; 19, Sarasvah; 20, Shakarpur; 21, Garb Muktesar; 
and 22, Lout In Akbar’s arrangement the last thirteen wore detached from the 
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ClniklA. NawwAb S&bit Kh&n and Rflja DiiArAm wero the two last ChakledArs 
of* SikandarAbAd. The Parganahs of Jewar and PabAsA were first separated 
off the CbaklA by the MarhattAs about the year 1748 A. D. Thereafter*, whoever 
paid the largest premium got the lease of a Parganah from the king, and the 
ChaklA was abolished. This town was for some time the centre of the fief of 
Vazir Najib-ud-dowlah, and it was the scene of several battles during the 
disorganization of the Empire. It was in the vicinity of this town that the 
MarhattA force was attacked and routed by Saadat KhAn, Viceroy of Oudh, in 
the year 1736 A. D., and it was the suburbs that the JAt army of Bharatpur 
encamped in 1764, whence it fled across the JamnA after SArajmal had been 
killed and JawAhir Sing defeated by the king’s troops. 

During the MarhattA rule a brigade of G eneral Perron’s troops was stationed 
at SikandarAbad for facilitating the realization of revenue from the turbulent. 
GAjars in its neighbourhood. Immediately after the battle of Aligarh, the late 
Colonel James Skinner was located at this town, together with his 1,200 sowArs, 
to protect the road between Delhi and Aligarh, and to keep the country clear 
of marauders. The Colonel, soon after he had posted himself at Sikandar- 
abAd, received a communication from the MarhattA JAgirdAr of Malagarh to 
quit the district, which the JAgirdAr claimed to be in his jurisdiction. Skin¬ 
ner’s reply was a defiance, and its result an attack from MalAgarh; a fierce battle 
took place in the neighbourhood of SikandarAbAd, in which Skinner was victo¬ 
rious. 

The town was originally parcelled into fourteen wards, each called after 
the clan which occupied it. Large patches of land around it hud been granted 
free of rent to the first settlers, and these grants do not seem to have been ques¬ 
tioned by the succeeding sovereigns ; 1,526 bighAs are still held free of rent, 
and 2,935 bighAs were resumed under Regulation II. of 1819. 

lu the mutinies of 1857 Sikandarabad suffered more than any other town 
in the district or perhaps in the division. It was plundered, sacked and burnt 
by the GAjars, RajpAts and MusalmAns of the neighbouring villages. On the 
restoration of order, such of the villages as were proved to have taken a part in 
the plunder were heavily fined, the total of the fine being four lakhs of rupees, 
of which one moiety was subsequently remitted. No portion of the fine, how¬ 
ever, was paid to the plundered people. SikandarAbAd is again a flourishing 
town. Its population is 18,350 persons, amongst whom a colony of BbatnAgar 
KAitlis are the most prominent and the JulahAs (MusulmAn weavers) the most 
numerous. 

Munshi Lachman Surftp, a large landed proprietor and an Honorary Magis¬ 
trate, is the leading member of the KAith clan. 

This town is famous for the manufacture of cloth (chiefly pdgvis} and for 
the Sanskrit calendar which its Pandits prepare and issue annually for the use 
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of the astrologers and others in the neighbourhood. The public institutions of 
Sikandar&b&d are the following :— 

1. The Tahsil office. This building was constructed in 1865, at a cost of 
Rs. 14,017, of which sum Its. 13,700 were paid from the fines realized from 
the villages which participated in the plunder of the town in 1857, and the 
remainder from the savings of the Chauktd&n Fund. 

2. The Dispensary, constructed at a cost of Rs. 1,392, in 1867, from the 
Local Funds. The monthly cost of the Dispensary is Rs. 72, of which five- 
sixths, being the Native Doctor’s salary, are paid by Government, and the 
balance from subscriptions. 

3. The Anglo-Vernacular School, held in a rented house. This school is 
kept up on the grant-in-aid system, at a cost of Rs. 84 per mensem, and gives 
instruction to 67 boys. 

4. The Tahsili School, held in a rented house. This institution gives 
education in CJrdft and Hindi to 134 boys, and its monthly cost is Rs. 42-12-0. 
It is one of the best schools of its class in the North-Western Provinces. 

The Police Station occupies a part of the Tahsili building. 

The Chaulddarl tax, under Act XX. of 1856, was in force in the town till 
May 16th, 1872, when the town was enrolled as a Municipality under Act VI. 
of 1868. The houses in the town are mostly katch&-pakk &, or made of burnt 
bricks and clay mortar. 

For accommodation of travellers there are four native sarais in the town, 
besides a cl&k bungalo, an encamping ground, and a par&o in the suburbs. 
The water in the wells of the town is generally sweet, and the health of the 
people is good. A branch of the Church of England Mission is stationed at 
Sikandar&bad. The tombs of Chishti Burhfin-uddtn and Bandgi $hah Husen, 
which are held in high reverence by the Muhammadan population, are situated 
in the suburbs. The former is said to he nearly 400 years old, and the latter 
about 250. Amongst the Hindi! temples, the oldest and most renowned is that 
of Jharkhandi Mah&deo, which is said to have been founded simultaneously 
with the town. 

Among literary persons of the present time is Munshl Hargop&l, surnamed 
Taftah, a Kfiith resident of Sikandr&b&d. He is a famous Persian and Ur<M 
poet. 


32. Adah . 


This town is five miles to the east of Sikandar&b&d, and is situated in the 


Parganah of the latter name. It is about five miles to the west of Bui an d- 
shahar. It was the head-quarters of a Parganah in the time of Akbar, who 


fixed its revenue at 5,13,081 ddms , or Rs. 12,827, and attached it to the Sftbab 
and Sirk&r of Delili. The name of the town is assigned by tradition to the fact 


of a colony of Ahars having settled in it about 600 years ago. It is still inba~ 
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bited by a number of persons of that caste, whose ancestors were styled 
Choudhrls. While it was the head-quarters of a Parganah several respectable 
Mu salmon families made the town their homo, and their descendants are still 
holders of rent-free patches of land in its suburbs. 

The population of Adah is about 1,618 persons, but there are no public institu¬ 
tions in the town. 


33. Til Begampur. 


Munshl Mangal Sen is evidently wrong in supposing that the addition of 
u Begampur” to the old name of “ Til” has been since the time of King Sh&li 
Alam, who is stated to have assigned a j&gir of twenty-two villages to Fakhar- 


un-niss& Begam, sister of Mohi-uddin, a nobleman of Dehit, and that the said 


addition was owing to the assignee having adopted her head-quarters here. 
We find the whole name (Til Begampur) in the Ayln-e-Akbari, which was 
written nearly 200 years before Sh&k Alam\s accession to the throne. 

Til Begampur was a MaMl of the Sirkftr and SCtbah of Debit, and paid a 
revenue of 3,70,371 ddm $, or Rs. 9,259, per annum in Akbar’s time. This town 
is said to have been in possession of the Bhatti R&jpftts ever since the time of 
Prithir&j, when a large colony of their clan came to this district from Bhatti&nah 
across the Jamna, and settled in it after having expelled the Meos. The last 
Bhatti proprietors of the Muhammadan faith, which the family had adopted dur¬ 
ing Alamgir’s reign, turned rebels in the disturbance of 1857, and their villages 
were consequently confiscated and given in reward to Mr. Thomas Skinner for 
good services. Tho population of the town is 1,253 persons, and the Halqft- 
band! School is its only public institution. 

The Parganah of Til Begampur was absorbed into that of Sikandar&b&d in 
1844, and the town has since become a moderate sized village. Its distance 
from Sikandar&b&d is four miles to the north-west. 

The following are copies of an inscription tablet placed on an old B&ori 
(pond) about 300 yards to the south of the town : — 

jJ) <dJ| 

y 

ycktf ft *i ALL 



The year is 945 Hijri in the Persian inscription, and 1595 Samvat (equal 
to 1538 A. D.) in the Sanskrit version. The Sanskrit inscription is deciphered 
to be as follows :— 


1 Wri TT3I 
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qf?j a II TO ^q 

resmiftoq 4snq qimi} qn% q8?o cm WTra* 
jqi% ^arei sw mil siiFf smq 3rpn srfojpr 
?rw z»i5* qp w|^ tottft ti^et %ii*ht q* qifmnw 
tptcii urowft mu ^r.^wift tott graRit 
'SRmitn qTOI^ qfaui** TT|%37?iqT W ^zrtTT 

o 

ffrq^Ti^^i qq Tiwrfcnrsr qqrr tq?rq wz 

v3 ' o \ 

^reirf rlrqq ^WmftrT ^iqi^lRrH \ sJIigT 

•* vO C' 

qjTif i TO^ieim q^ W: m*r spim n 

Translation of the above.— <L Salutations to Ganesh. I pray to Ganpali, about 
whose temples hover a host of bees to taste the juice which exudes from theory 
who grants the desired objects and who on that account is called K&meslu 
This reservoir was founded by MahtA Difctft, Khattrf of the Garialpur clan, son 
of Khat Darshan, the Mah&r&j&dhiraj of the progeny of Syawa, in the reign 
of King Humayftn, when Amtr Fakir All Beg was the Governor, the Samvat 
year of Vikramaditya being 1595 and the Shfika year 1460, on Saturday the 
tko 10th of the light fortnight of Margsir, when the Yogini w r as in the east, and 
the moon in the Uttr& asterism and Baryan Yog. May the descendants of 
the founder be in prosperity while the sun and moon exist!” 

34. Kakor. 

This is a very thriving town, in consequence of a number of Marw&ri traders 
having taken up their abode in it. Trade in cotton is largely carried on, and 
the traders in that commodity are the money-lenders of the surrounding villages 
as well. A large market is held every Friday, and the population is about 
3,590 persons. The streets and suburbs are uncommonly dirty, there being 
no municipality or other agency to lopk after them. 

The present name is attributed to the fact that during the time of Pirfchir&j 
the Karori (collector of revenue) of the district had his head-quarters here. The 
former name is not known now. The town is twelve miles to the south of Sikan- 
daraMd, to which Parganah it belongs, and the same distance to the south-west 
from Buiandshahar. The metalled road leading from s the last-named town to 
Jh&jhar runs about half a mile to the east from Kakor. A well-conducted 
Halq&bandi School, in which 47 boys learn Urdit and Hindi, is the only institu¬ 
tion in this town. 

35. Dddri . 

This town is at present the head-quarters of the largest Parganah jn 
the district. It is situated on the Grand Trunk Road, eleven miles to the 
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north-west of Sikandarabftd, and twenty-one miles to the south-east of Dehll. 
The Bailway Station of D&dri, which is connected with the town by a metalled 
road, is one mile to the southward. About one hundred years ago Dadri was a 
common village tenanted by Bhattl Gftjars. In the disorganization of the Mughal 
Empire, Darg&hi Sing, Gftjar, of the neighbouring village of Katahra, obtained 
from Vazir Najib-ud-dowlah the office of Cbormari, for checking the thieves 
and plunderers, whose leader his father, Shambhft Sing, was. To bribe him 
still further, the king’s officers procured for him the title of Rao and the muqar- 
rari lease of 133 villages, of which ho had forcibly or fraudulently possessed him¬ 
self, at an annual jarna of Rs. 29,000. Dargahi Sing established his head-quar¬ 
ters at Dadri, constructed a fort, bazar and other buildings, and raised the vil¬ 
lage to the size and importance of a town. The muqarrari lease was recognized 
by the Marhatta, rulers, and after them by the British officers. R&o Ajit 
Sing, grandson of Dargahi Sing, was in possession of the lease at the time of 
the introduction of the Company’s rule. He was allowed to hold it at the above 
jamS for his life. He died in 1819 A. D., and then the lease lapsed to Gov¬ 
ernment. The villages were settled with their respective proprietors, and a 
pension of Rs. 500 per mensem was fixed for Rao Roshan Siug, the eldest son 
of Ajit Sing. The villages comprised in the muqarrari were at the same time 
formed into a separate parganah. 

During the mutiny of 1857 Roshan Sing’s sons and brothers behaved dis¬ 
loyally. Two of them were capitally punished, and whatever property they 
possessed was confiscated to Government. 

For the accommodation of travellers there is a katchd sarfti in the town, 
and a dak bungalo, pai*ao and encamping-ground in its vicinity. The Police 
Station and a Halqabandi School are the only public institutions of Dadri. Its 
population is 2,426 persons, and a small market is held at it every Monday. 

36. Surajpur. 

While the imperial road between Dehli and Aligarh went through 
Dankour and Kasnah, a sural was established on it about six miles to the 
north-west from the latter town by a K&ith named S ft raj Mai. The exact 
time is not known, but it was probably in Jahangir’s reign. The sarfti rose to a 
flourishing town, which was named after tho founder, but during the decline of 
the Empire it became the scene of frequent depredations at the hands of the 
surrounding Gftjar communities, and was for that reason deserted by all tho 
residents, except the poor Bhathiftrahs (inn-keepers) and a few Gftjar families. 
On the introduction of the British rule SQrajpur again rose to eminence, and 
became the head-quarters of a Th&nali, Tahsil and Munsifi. All these offices 
were subsequently removed to Sikandarftbad, yet Sftrajpur remained a fairly 
thriving town. The zamindari was conferred, under the Khanah Khali system, 
on the Bhathi&rabs and Gftjars who had adhered to it in its worst days! 
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Sftrajpur belongs now to Parganah DAdri, and is situated five miles to the south 
of the town of D&dri and four miles in the same direction from the Railway 
Station of the latter name. The town is generally unhealthy, the site being in a 
valley and surrounded on all sides by a rivulet. The river Jamna is about 
three miles to the west. The population of the town is 2,342 persons, and the 
Police Station and a Halq&bandi School are its only public institutions. A 
market is held every Tuesday, and the Bani&s are the prominent residents. 
The town of Sadar Sarai, famous for the battle which took place in the suburbs 
between British and MarhattA troops a week or ten days after the capture of 
Aligarh, is six miles to the west of Sftrajpur. The Sarfti was built by H&ji Sadar 
Sh&b, in the reign of Aurangzeb, in the year 1116 Hijri, as evident from the 
following inscription which is placed on its gates:— 

A<±t> ^] jiwSo ^yt y b * Ay* 

^ 1 . 1 . . ».wcb 

yS^ m &.G| 


/ yK.*J CU3} ^folySU yf 

st • £ <sGJ ^ 0 1.1..i.> illoU ^ 

*&\ * y >)5 1; 

;—** 5 5 }l cbf y\ oy 


ji JZ.' 


lSj y ;!j.a 


L_C> * KASu) cyLu'Sw y ^y)A 
yMJki y£ fa yk\s* |Abj st-viA-AS^* 

Translation.— u Peace on thee my guest, thou hast done well to come here. 
Shouldst thou wish to know the date of the building of this Inn I will tell you, 
hear it—it was in the reign of the Emperor, the defender of the faith, named 
Aurangzeb Alamgir, whose Vazir was Ghazi-udclin Khan Bahfidur, that Hftjt 
Sadar Sh&h built, by favour of the Almighty, this Sar&i and the villages of ShAft 
pur and Sadarpur, When the heart prayed for the date the Halim spoke 
it was “a stage in the straight way” \y~* Jl Shouldst thou not know 

the method of calculating by Abjad, then know the year to be one thousand ono 
hundred and sixteen. These verses were composed by Muhammad Sh&h, son 
of the H&jt”. 

A mosque in this town, built by King Muhammad 3Mh in the year 1133 
Hijri, is in bad repair. Its inscription is the following:— 
tro> 1^31 y* lb yaa*w^ .^yj- 

&cp> _ —&jldk.w*oLvff # y MA »— — 

As a monument of the battle of the 12th September, 1803, the solitary 
grave of a Christian officer stands in the large plain'between the villages of 
ChalahrA and Nay&bfts, about two miles from Sadar Sar&i. The head-stone 
of this grave seems to have been stolen away. 

37. Jdrchah . 

This town is situated in Parganah D&dri, and is eight miles north from Sikan- 
dar&b&d, seven miles east from D&drl, and twenty miles north-west from Bu- 
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landshahar. The main Ganges Canal runs about one mile to the north of J&r~ 
cliah. The correct name of the town is said to be Oh&rchah (four wells), because, 
says tradition, four large wells had been sunk on the site by the founder before 
the village was built. The founder is said to have been Say ad Zenulabidin, 
who obtained from Mubarak Shah, the Sayad Emperor of Dehli, a maafi of 3,500 
bigh&s, on the express condition that he would oust the Mewatis, then the most 
turbulent and detested class of people, from the hamlets which stood on the 
spot. The four wells constructed by Zenulabidin are still extant, and his des¬ 
cendants were in enjoyment of the grant till the year 1857, when they partici¬ 
pated in the plunder of Sikandar&b&d, and thereby lost the maafi by confiscation. 
The town is famous for the fecundity of mango groves in its suburbs. The total 
number of mango trees is about 5,600. The sharers of the maafi at the time of 
its confiscation were several hundred, each having a separate patch of land in 
his possession, but very few of them succeeded in proving their innocence or 
saving their property from the general confiscation. The village was sold by 
auction, aud it fetched the large price of one lakh and seventy-eight thousand 
rupees. 

A Police Chowki and a flalq&bandl School are the public institutions of 
Jftrchah. A market is held every Wednesday, and the population is 4,502 
persons, of whom the Sayads (of the Shiah sect) are the most prominent, The 
present proprietors are Lalah Sheo Sing B&e of Dehli and the heirs of Karam 
All Kh&ti, late Tahsildtir of Ghaziabad. 

A tax, under Act XX. of 1856, has i*ecently been introduced into the 
town to provide for its watch and conservancy. 

38. Dankour . 

This town is the capital of a Parganah which is called after it. It 
is situated on the old imperial road from Dehli to Aligarh, and is ten miles 
to the south from SikandaraMd and twenty miles to the south-west from 
Balandshahar. The stream of the Jamnft is at present about two miles to the 
south from the town, but there are vestiges enough to show that it must have 
flowed at some past period just under its walls. According to local tradition 
Dankour was founded by, or in honour of, Drona (vulgarly called Dona), the 
preceptor of the royal youths of Hastinapur, and one of the principal warriors of 
the Mah&bMrafc. Its correct name is said to have been Dronakour. A pakkd 
tank and a temple still exist, and are called Don&char (Drona Acharya). That 
Drona ever lived at the spot is not corroborated by the Mahabharat or by any 
authoritative legend, and that ho did not die here is evident from the Drona 
parva of the MaMbh&rat, which says that he was killed in) the great battle at 
Kura Kshetra. 

The following legend of the Mahabhdrat may probably account for the tradi¬ 
tion of Dankour being the abode of Drona. It is stated that when the repu- 
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of Drona as au archer spread far and wide, the sons of several Rajahs 
on him at Hastin&pur to learn archery. Amongst them was the son 
of a Bhil R&jah, whose home was in the forests bordering on the Jamna 
river. Drona declined to give the Bhil prince lessons in the use of the bow, 
because the Bhils were cow-stealers and hereditary enemies of the Ary&s (the 
noble followers of the Veda). Thus disappointed, the Bhil Rajah’s son returned 
to his home, and there having made a clay image of Drona, began to practise 
archery by its side. In fact he adopted the image as his lifeless tutor and paid 
it the reverence due to a preceptor. By constant practice he became a good 
archer and his fame reached Drona. To see what success the lad had made, 
in spite of his refusal to instruct him, Drona went one day to the Bhil Rajah’s 
residence, and satisfied himself that the prince had acquired great proficiency 
in archery. He questioned the lad as to the means of his success, and was told 
it was mainly due to the reverence paid to his image. Thinking that the Bhils 
under so skilful a leader might be very formidable enemies of the Aiy&s, and 
wishing to avoid the possibility of such a result, Drona asked the prince to 
promise him a favour. The promise was readily given, and then the 
Brahman warrior commanded the prince to cut off the forefinger of his right 
hand. The Bhil lad, true to his word, prepared himself for the mutila¬ 
tion, but Drona was so struck by his ready submission that he ordered him not 
to cut the finger, but to vow that he w r ould never use it in shooting. This pro¬ 
mise was accordingly made, and is said to be still respected by the caste people 
of its maker. This may or may not be true, but the popular notion is that the 
Bhils still consider it a sin to use the forefinger in shooting with the bow and 
arrow. In short it is very probable that the clay image of Drona was made 
somewhere near the present site of Dankour, which answers the locality described 
in the Mahabharat, and that the tradition of the place being Drona’s residence 
is founded on the above legend. Dankour is a thriviug town and a large 
grain market. Its population is 5,423 persons, of whom the Banias are the 
most prominent. 

A Police Thanah, a Halq&baudi School, a Post-office and the Cliauldd&ri 
establishment are the public institutions of this town, and a market is held in 
it every Sunday. 

The ruins of the large fort built by Qay&m-uddin Kh&n, in Akbar’s reign, 
are still visible, and a mosque more recently constructed stands on it. 

According to the u Ayin-e-Akbarl ” Dankour was a Mahal of Dastfir Baran, 
Sirkar Dchll, Shbah Dehli, and paid an annual revenue of 10,16,682 ddms } or 
Rs. 25,417. 

39. Jhdjhar . 

This town of Parganah Dankour is situated at fifteen miles to the south¬ 
west of Bulandshahar, ten miles to the south-east of Dankour, and thirteen 
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miles to the south of Sikandar&bikL A metalled road connects it with the 
head-quarters of the district, zrid the Railway Station of Chol&. Its population 
is 5,632 persons, of whom the Balloch Musalm&ns and Dhusar Bani&s are the 
most prominent, A market is held on Tuesdays, and the Oliaukidari establish¬ 
ment under Act XX,. of 1856, the Halq&bandi School, the Post-office and the 
Police Th&nah, are its public institutions. The Cliaukidari tax yields Rs. 1,696 
per annum, which is expended in providing for the watch and conservancy of the 
town. The founder of the town is said to have been a Balloch, by name Sayad 
Muhammad Khan, and its correct or original name to be Bh&jar (the settle¬ 
ment of deserters), because the runaway people of all castes and of different 
places were induced by the founder to settle here. The date of foundation 
is supposed to be a few years after Taim&r’s invasion. The ninth in descent 
from Sayad Muhammad Kh&n is the present proprietor of the town (Ghularu 
Ghaus Kliftn). Sayad Muhammad Kh&n is said to have accompanied 
Hum&yftn from Rori Bhakkar, to have distinguished himself as a military 
officer in Akbar’s reign, and to have obtained from the latter JEmpei’or the title 
of Ghalib Jang. Of his twenty-two sons, several founded new villages, and their 
progeny are largely scattered in the neighbourhood. Jhajhar was, prior to 
the mutiny of 1857, the home of several hundred troopers of the Balloch caste 
in the British army. With few exceptions the houses and shops in this town 
are katcM. 


40. Kdsnah. 

This town is said to have been built by R&o K&nsat, the leader of a large 
colony of the Bhatt! Rftjp&ts from Jaisalmer, and a nobleman of the court of 
l)ehli in the reign of Prithiraj. It stands on the left bank of the Hindan and 
about four miles to the east of the Jamna. The remnants of a brick fort and 
of other large buildings indicate the former greatness of the town. The old 
imperial road between Dehli and Koil (Aligarh) passed through it, and the fall, 
of its grandeur is due to the depredations of the surrounding Gfijar communi¬ 
ties during the disorganization of the Mughal Empire. 

In Akbar’s time K&snah was a Mahal of the Sirk&r and Sftbah of Dehli, and 
paid a revenue of 15,22,315 ddms (or Rs. 38,058) per annum. It remained the 
head-quarters of a Parganahup to the year 1844, when the Parganah was ab¬ 
sorbed into the surrounding ones. It now belongs to Parganah Dankour. 
Sikandarab&d is nine miles to its east, and a,4atch& road connects them. The pre¬ 
sent population of the town is 1,768 persons, amongst whom the Shekhs 
and Agarw&l Bani&s are the more prominent. The zamindarl belongs to these 
two castes, and they are also rent-free holders of about 2,700 biglnls of 
land in the suburbs. The Shekhs are the descendants of Shekh Ch&har, who ob¬ 
tained a maafi of 2,500 bights in Taimftr’s time, and the Agarw&ls are the des- 
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ccndants of B&jft Raghu Nath Das, who was favoured by one of the subsequent 
Emperors with a maafi of 200 blghas. These two families ousted the Bhattls 
(descendants of Rao Kansal) from the town, and the hitter thereafter took up 
their abode in Monza Ghori, where their progeny still reside. 

K&snah is a poor and filthy town. The Shekh Maafidars are in very 
reduced circumstances, and '.he Bani&s too are not well-to-do. A market is held 
each Monday, and the Police Chowki and a Halq&bandi School are tho only pub¬ 
lic institutions. An escape of the Bulandsliahar Branch of the Ganges Canal 
falls here into the channel of the Hindah. 

Besides the remnants of a large brick fort in the town, the ruins of a smaller 
one, called Gadhi Pathanan, lay about half a mile to the north, and of a mud 
fort about 500 yards to the east. The tomb of Ikrfim KMn, a costly building 
of red stone, is still in a condition that, if slightly repaired, it may last several 
generations more. Ikr&m Khan was one of the officers entrusted by Emperor 
Shdh Jalian with the superintendence of the building of the fort of Deldi. 

41. Bildspur. 

This town is worthy of notice for its being the head-quarters of the Skinner 
Estate founded by the late Colonel James Skinner, C. B. It belongs to 
Parganah Dankour of Tahsil SikandarfiMd, and is six miles to the south 
from the head-quarters of the Tahsil. The Railway Station of Sikanchir&bad 
is only two miles to the north from Bildspur, and a metalled road runs 
between them. A splendid garden, attached to the family mansion of the Skin¬ 
ners, is maintained in good condition, and adjoining the mansion is a strong fort, 
about 200 yards from the town. One of Colonel Skinner’s sons, the late Mr. 
Thomas Skinner, held this fort during the troubled times of 1857, and by his 
determined conduct was of much use in re-assuring the well-disposed population 
of the neighbourhood. Ho received handsome rewards from Government in 
recognition of his services, in the shape of confiscated villages. He died in 
18fi4, and was succeeded in the property by his son T. B. Skinner. Unhappily 
this young man came into possession of a fine estate early in life and was un¬ 
fitted to fill the position he was placed in; surrounded by bad advisers he be¬ 
came overwhelmed with debt, and finally lie was pronounced, at the suggestion 
of the Collector, unfit to manage his affairs, and the estate passed into the 
hands of the Court of Wards. 

The population of Bilaspur is 3,f(50 souls, and the proprietorship of its lands 
belongs to an old family of PatMn residents. The town is famous for its 
numerous mango gardens and for the market held at it every Saturday. 

The Ilalq&bandi School and the Post-office are its only public institutions. 
Tho town is one of the m a a ft estates included in the j&gir of Colonel James 
Skinner, whose heirs receive the revenue from the old proprietors. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PRINCIPAL CASTES AND PROMINENT FAMILIES. 

AlmOvSt every tribe of the higher classes in this district has a tradition, 
mixed with more or less of myth, relating to the date and cause of its settle¬ 
ment here, and its origin and former history. Very frequently the most 
unreasonable legends and improbable facts are related to connect the origin 
of a clan to an honourable source. Advantage is sometimes taken of tho 
accidental coincidence of its designation with the name of some illustrious in¬ 
dividual of old, or with the sound of a word which answers in meaning the 
desired object. On the other hand, when tho disparagement of a clan is the object 
of the inventor, similar devices are adopted to give the story an appearance of 
probability. As a rule, the spurious traditions are seldom admitted by the un¬ 
concerned, but those who are immediately concerned adhere to them as firmly 
as possible. 

Save the Er&hmans, who are admitted to be the descendants of the priests 
invited by Ilftja Jamnejaya, of Hastinapur, in the first century after tho 
war of the Mahabhar&t, to assist him in the snake sacrifice and other religions 
duties, from different and distant quarters of India, no other twice-born class 
dates back its advent to this district beyond 800 years. With few exceptions 
all the Rajpflt clans claim to have settled here as conquerors of the tract now 
occupied by them The J&ts do uot seem to have come in large numbers or in 
any other capacity than that of cultivators. Tho abilities of a few leading 
individuals raised them to a prominent position. GCtjars, who, I believe, are tho 
progeny of the aborigines and Aryans, have been the occupiers of tho Jamni 
valley from pro-historic times. The menial classes have also their legends, 
but they seldom relate their emigration from other parts of the country. 
Chamars, the most numerous caste without exception, forming nearly a sixth 
part of the whole population of the district, declare themselves to be the oldest 
inhabitants of the tract. 

All the traditions agree that during the eleventh century of the Christian 
ora, Dor Rajpftts were the most powerful clan between Mirath and Emil, ami 
that during the following century, when the Dor power was on the decline, 
the Mina Meo tribe, who were in all probability one of the aboriginal classes, 
either pure or mixed, became the most numerous and turbulent. They were 
a lawless people, and when their depredations could no longer be borne by the 
other classes, Rftjphts were invited from different quarters by the RajAs of 
Delhi, and sometimes by the oppressed communities, to expel them. The Mi ml, 

Meos were severely persecuted on all sides for nearly fifty years_1170 to 

1220 A.D. They seemed once to have been extirpated, but in the commotions 
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which followed the downfall of the Hindii dynasty of Delhi, they again 
acquired power, and were not finally expelled from the district till the reign 
of Emperor Bulban, when extraordinary severities were adopted against them. 
Remains of their forts and villages are still extant. 

I proceed now to give an account of each of the prevailing castes and of the 
rise and fall of their principal families. 

( 7.)— Brahmans . 

Like the highlanders and lowlanders of other countries, the Brahmans of 
India are divided into two large branches—the Panoh Gour and the Panch 
Drfivid ; the former inhabiting regions north of the Yindhya hills, and the 
latter the districts to their south. Each of these branches is divided into five 
sub-branches. The Panch Gour sub-divisions are :—* 

(1) S&rswat, belonging to the tract bordering on the Saras wat! river ; (2) 
Gour, supposed to be the original 'inhabitants of Gour or Bengal; (3) K&nya- 
kubj, people of the country around Kanouj; (4) Maifchal, occupiers of Mitbla 
or Tirhut; and (5) Utkal, of modern Orissa. The Panch Drftvid are:—(1) 
MaMr&sht, of the Marhatta country; (2) K&rn&tak, belonging to the Karn&tak 
District in the Dakhan ; (3) Dravid inhabitants of the Dr&vid tract; (4) Tailang 
of Tilang&nS ; and (5) Gurjar of Gujr&t. These divisions and sub-divisions are 
not rory ancient; they were adopted by the Shaiva reformer, Shanker, about 
twelve hundred years ago. No two of the sub-divisions mess together or inter¬ 
marry with each other, and each has a number of minor divisions. Besides 
the ten classes and their branches, there are several other clans of Brahmans 
which are called extra or local; such as the Ckowbey, M&gadh, Ahb&si and 
the like, and again there are the half castes and mixed castes in every division. 

(a.) Gour Brahmans .—In the Bitlandsbahar District the most prominent 
and numerous class of Brahmans are the Gour. According to their own traditions 
they came here from Bengal, their native land, in the first century after the 
Mahablifirat, at the invitation of Raja Janmejaya of Hastin&pur, to officiate at 
the great sacrifioe undertaken by him for the annihilation of the serpent kind, 
in retaliation for the death of his father, which resulted from snake-bite. It 
is asserted that, having recei ved largesses and assignments in land from the R&jS, 
these Br&hmans adopted the neighbourhood of Hastin&pur as their home, and 
did not go back to BengfiL The truth of this tradition is doubtful. It is 
not corroborated by any reliable record; on the contrary, the Mah&bh&r&t clearly 
says that the Brahmans who officiated at the snake sacrifice returned to their 
homes after having received the gifts The total emigration of a clan is highly 
improbable, and yet such must have been the case if the story of the Gour 
Br&hmans is correct, for they have no kinsmen now in Beng&l. It has been 
conjectured that Gar was the ancient name of the country about Dehli, and 
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that the Gour Brahmans have taken their name from it. This conjecture 
would have refuted the above tradition very well, but the difficulty is to trace 
the name of Gar in any Sanskrit work. For further discussion on the subject 
the reader is referred to Elliott’s Glossary, articles “ Gour” and “ Taga.” 

Among the Gour families of the district, the Ohoudhris of Shik&rpur are 
the most pre-eminent, both for their possessions and social status. Their 
leader is Gboudkri Lachman Sing, an Honorary Magistrate and a large landed 
proprietor, and perhaps the richest zamlndar in the district. It is admitted 
by all that his is the oldest respeotable family in the district. It possessed a 
Chourasi ^ tract of eighty-four villages) from time immemorial, and the town of 
Goviudpur Kantftin, on the ruins of which stands ShiMrpnr, was its capital. 
The Chourasi was free of rent till the end of the tenth century, when the Dor 
Rajas assessed it for the first time. The earliest misfortune which befell the 
family, and which is still remembered by its members, was during the disorder 
consequent on the Ghori invasion. The head of the family was murdered and 
his villages taken possession of by the Tagil Br&hmans. The descendants of 
the murdered chief succeeded, in the third or fourth generation after him, in 
recovering their former estates and importance, but in the commencement of 
the Mughal dynasty they again lost both. This time they were victims of the 
cupidity of Shekh Mansftr, a nobleman of the imperial court, who desired to 
make himself master of the Chour&si. Abandoning all honourable means of 
satisfying his desire, the Shekh resorted to treachery. He invited the head 
Choudhri and liis principal kinsmen to a friendly feast at his house and there 
barbarously murdered them. He then easily took possession of the villages 
comprised in the Chourasi. and gave them new names, to indicate their founda¬ 
tion by Muhammadans. Several of those villages still go by double names, part¬ 
ly Hindd and partly MusalmHn, such as Abdullahpur Hulasan, Muhammadpur 
Ganori, Raluhftnpur Karirah, &c. Shekh Mansdr, however, was not allowed to 
enjoy the Chourasi long. The present Choudhri relates with pride how N&nak 
Chaud, the son of Mansilr’s victim, learnt archery in his boyhood to avenge his 
father’s death, and, while yet hardly out of his minority, slew the Shekh with an 
arrow in the streets of Dehli in broad daylight, bianak Chand was appre¬ 
hended on the spot and taken before the Emperor, who, considering his age, 
motive, and courage, and the Shekli’s treachery as well as general bad charac¬ 
ter, not only pardoned the youth but also restored to him his ancestral estates. 

In Akbar’s time Parganah Shikarpur was given in jagir to the Sayads; 
and this circumstance was again a cause of trouble to the Choudhris. They 
again lost their importance. But the Sayads offended Emperor Aurangzeb by 
joining his brothers in the dispute for the throne, and their jagir was conse¬ 
quently resumed, and the management of the Chourasi restored to the Choudhri 
family. In Farrukhser’s time Choudhri Gopin&th, ancestor of Lachman Sing 
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in tlio seventh generation, built the masonry Sar&i ami Ganj of Shikftrpur, 
which still belong to his descendants. Of the original Chourast Chouclhrl 
Lachrnan Sing owns now twenty-three villages, and his kinsmen twenty-two 
more, the rest being in possession of strangers. Lachrnan Sing rendered good 
services in the mutiny of 1857, and was rewarded by Government with the 
proprietorship of two villages assessed at Rs. 2,000 as annual jain&. 

There are thirty-six villages more owned by Gour Brfihmans in this district. 
The forefathers of the present proprietors of most of these were priests of Raj¬ 
put proprietors, from whom they obtained the proprietary right in religious 
gift. 

(b.) Ndgav or Gnjr&li Bruhmans. — This elan, like the Gours, claim tlieir 
descent from the priests who were invited from Gujrat by Janmejava to assist 
him in the snake sacrifice at or in the vicinity of Hastin&pur, They are 
divided into two branches, viz., Badnagr&s and Vishan Nagrit, the former being 
the superior of the two. The N&gars, or Badnagras, unlike the Vishan Nfigras r 
have renounced almstaking, and this circumstance constitutes the difference in 
their rank. The Nagars of Ahar declare that this town, when it was the capital of 
the province, was assigned, together with a number of villages around it, to 
their ancestors by Janmejaya. They lost the greater part of the villages during 
the rule of the Dor Rajas and Afghan kings. Two members of the family 
turned Musalmans in the reign of Aurangzeb, and succeeded by that means in 
securing for themselves and their descendants the hereditary office of Chou- 
dim of tho Parganah, to the exclusion of their Hindft kinsmen. The Hind ft 
]S T agars are now proprietors of two villages, and the Musalmans of three. 
Some of the latter became rebels in 1857, and lost their property in the town 
of Ahfir, which, after confiscation, was given in reward to Rilja Gursah&i Mai, 
of Mur&d&bad. 

The Vishan Nagr& Gujr&tis number altogether about 1,000 souls in the 
district, of whom the majority reside in the town of Sathlfl, and the remainder in 
Anftpshabar. Balfijl, the richest banker of Anhpsbahar, is the head of the 
N&gar or BadnagiA clan. 

(c.) Tag A. — So satisfactory account of the origin of this caste has been found 
as yet. According to their own story they are a branch of the Gour Brahmans, 
but some of them contend that they belong to the Kashmiri or Sfiraswat branch. 
Like the Bhuinh&rs of Banaras, they attribute their degradation in the Brah- 
manical list to the alleged fact of their forefathers having accepted charity in 
land and adopted agriculture as a profession. Like the Gours and N&gars, they 
believe their settlement in this district to date so far hack as the first century 
after the war of the Mahabhfirat. The designation Tagil, according to their 
tradition, is a corruption of Ty&g&, which in Sanskrit means either u excommu¬ 
nicated'’ or u receiver of gifts/’ or “one who abandons a custom.” Whatever. 
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may bo their claim, Tagas are generally supposed to be the offspring of a 
Br&hman father by a low caste mother. One story is to the purport that, 
having been tempted by the munificent gifts offered by a certain R&j& to 
married Brahmans, a Gour bachelor took into his company a common pros¬ 
titute to the K&j&’s court, to pass as a married man and obtain the gift. 
The device succeeded, but was soon afterwards discovered, and then, to 
escape the RajtVs displeasure, the Br&hman kept the prostitute for good as 
his wife. The progeny of the two imitated the pure Br&hmans by wear¬ 
ing the T&g& (or Brahmanical cord), and hence they were called Tag&s, or 
Brahmans in no other respect but that of wearing the cord. As an argu¬ 
ment in support of this story, it is insinuated that Taga women are still un¬ 
commonly fond of ornamenting their person,—a peculiarity said to have beeu 
inherited from their original ancestress. The clan is divided into two branches— 
the Bisii and Das&, or full caste and half caste. One branch does not mess or 
intermarry with the other, and widow marriage is common among the half 
caste only. The Tag&s of the Bulandshahar District belong to the superior 
branch. 

Every tradition connected with the subject shows that, immdiately after the 
Ghort invasion, the Tag&s were a predominant people in the northern and eastern 
Parganahs of this District. They seem to have been expelled from these parts, 
and to have taken their abode in Marwfir, during the sovereignty of the 
Chowh&n dynasty at Delhi. But as soon as that dynasty was overthrown 
and the foreign conqueror had taken them into favour, they returned with fresh 
vigour to their former home, and not only recovered their lost possessions, but 
also usurped a number of villages from their neighbours. They seized upon the 
greater part of the Gour Chour&si.of Shikarpur and formed a new Chourasi 
of their own in Parganah Sayanah. In later times they were ousted from their 
possessions by the Gujars in the western Parganahs, by the Gours in Parganah 
Sliikarpur, by the ChowMns in Parganah Agouta, and by the Jatsin Parga¬ 
nah Say&nali. They own now only twenty-three villages. The leading family 
resides in the town of Sayanah, and more than half of its members have been 
Musalmans since the time of Aurangzeb. Tag&s are reputed as a very patient 
and industrious class of cultivators, but very litigant also. 

(d.) Gautam .—There are very few Brahmans of this class in the Buland- 
shahar District. They seem to have settled here about. 200 years since, and 
are proprietors of six or seven villages. The chief family resides at Mouaft 
Sehri in Parganah Sayanah. They class themselves among the Maitkals of 
the tenfold division, and declare their emigration from Ruhelkhand, but do not 
know how and when their ancestors left Mithila. 

(e.) Rahti or Bohrd .—In their own country (Marw&r) these Brfilmians 
are or the original inhabitants of P&li. They are a branch of 
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the Gout Br&hrnans, but are so completely separated from the latter., that there is 
no intermarrying or messing together between the two. Rahti Br&hmans, as 
well as Rahti Banifts, settled in the Duab at the end of the last century. Their 
profession in the beginning was almost exclusively lending money on interest. 
They commenced the trade on a small scale, but during the dark age of the 
Pi wani Courts, they made their fortune by means of forgery and usury, and are 
now the most enterprizing merchants in the North-Western Provinces. In 
virtue of the severe sale laws, they acquired the proprietary right of a number 
of villages in every district. They are a detested class, in consequence of 
the want of compassion and honesty which characterizes them. The appel¬ 
lation of Rahti is applied to these people in consequence of the peculi¬ 
arly wheeling interest which they charge on* their loans, Rahai being a 
Persian wheel. They are also called Bohr&s, or money-lenders, and K&iyans, 
from making a frequent use of the interrogative kdin (what, wherefore, 
why) in their colloquial. It is rather strange that Sir Henry Elliott could 
not discover the origin of the word Kaiy&n, as he says in his Glossary under 
the article Bohr&. The term is now used as a reproach to those who follow 
the practice of the Rahtis in displaying a meanness in money dealings or exa¬ 
mining trifling accounts with too great minuteness. Another name given to 
these Brahmans is Athbari&, which means a person dealing weekly, and it 
owes its origin to the practice of realizing the interest weekly, which the 
Rahtis followed when they first settled in these provinces. The Rahtis are 
scattered in small numbers all over the district, but the richest of them reside 
in the town of Klmrjsi. 

According to Colonel Tod, who bases the statement on the Annals of M&r- 
war, the Palltw&l Brahmans held the domain of the city of Pali when, in 
1156 A.D., Seoji, son of the Emperor of Kanouj, and founder of the Rathor 
dynasty in Rajpht&na, passed it on his return from a pilgrimage from Dw&rik& 
to the Ganges, and by an act of treachery took possession of it. In subsequent 
years, when Marwar was invaded by a Muhammadan king, “ a general war 
contribution (darid) being imposed on the inhabitants, the Palliw&ls pleaded 
caste, and refused. This exasperated the R4j&, for as their habits were almost 
exclusively mercantile, their stake was greater than that of the rest of the 
community, and he threw their principal men into prison. In order to avenge 
this, they had recourse to a grand cMndi, or * act of suicidebut instead 
of granting their object, he issued a manifesto of banishment to every Palltwal 
in his dominions. The greater part took refuge in Jaisalmer, though many 
settled in Bik&ner, Dh&t, and the valley of the Sindh.” 

The same author says that the Palliwftls never marry out of their own 
tribe ; and, directly contrary to the laws of Mann, the bridegroom gives a sum 
of money to the father of the bride. Curiously enough, they worship the bridle 
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of a horse, a custom which, added to Ihe fact of the most ancient coins found 
in Rajasthan being in the Pali character, and bearing the effigies* of the horse, 
affords the antiquarian a ground for the supposition that the early colonists of 
the region were emigrants from Scythia. Colonel Tod had little doubt that 
the PalliwAls were the remains of the priests of the Pali race, who in their 
pastoral and commercial pursuits had lost their spiritual power. 

Unlike other castes, Rahtis mix and eat with the MahA Brahmans, or those 
who accept gifts for the dead within thirteen days after death. The other castes 
always avoid touching a MahA Brahman. 

(f.) Chowbe or Mathur .—In this district there are only a few families of 
this class of Br&hmans residing in the town of DAnpur, and they are chiefly 
money-lenders. They came here during the good days of the Badgfljar family 
of Anupshahar. 

This clan is excluded from the tenfold division. They Are, properly speak¬ 
ing, local BrAhmans, their sanctity being confined to the city of Mathura, as 
that of the MAgadhs is to Magadh or Gray A, The principal divisions of the 
tribe are the KaruA (bitter) and MifchA (sweet) ; they do not intermarry or 
mess together. The KaruA are the best of the two and they are divided into 
sixty-four gdts (families), of which six are the Kulin y or well-descended. The 
Chowbes of DAnpur belong to the latter class. 

(g,) San&dhya .—Except the Pand&s of RAmgliat and Belon, there are 
very few families of Brahmans of this clan in the district. They are a branch of 
the KAnya Kubja, or KAnojia. They intermarry with the Qours in the Mirath 
Division, and with the KAnojias in Etawah and Mainpuri. The marriages 
for some time were not on equal terms,—that is to say, the Gours and 
Kanojias married Sanadhya girls, but did not give their own daughter to 
a Sanadhya. The distinction is now being obliterated by degrees. Although 
attempts have been made to give definitions or derivations of the word 
Sanadhya, none of them is satisfactory. One derivation is from the roots “san” 
(austerity) and Adhja ” (wealth), a conjunction of which applied to a Brahman 
would mean u one possessed of the wealth of religious austerities.” 

(h.) Bhdts .—Bhats are said to be the progeny of a BrAhman by a SiidrA 
woman. One branch are called BrAlima BhAt, their profession being the recitation 
or composition of poetry in praise (and sometimes in disparagement) of indivi¬ 
duals. Another branch are called JagAs, and they are tlio pedigree-keepers of 
RAjp&ts in particular, and of other castes in general. The third class are called 
ChAran, and they are the bards and heralds of RAjpftts. The last are not to be 
found in these provinces, but they are numerous in RajputAnA, whore they ar6 
the best protectors of property in transit from one place to another, and where 
they have long sustained their character as the surest guarantees of agreements 
of independent chiefs or of private individuals. In case of any one intending to 
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break an agreement guaranteed by a Ch&ran, or to plunder property entrusted 
to his care, the Oharan first- holds out the threat of committing ty&g (suicide); 
if not listened to, cuts 3ome of his limbs; and if still disregarded, plunges 
the dagger into his own heart or into the heart of one of his children or other 
member of the family. The disgrace which the suicide of a Charan entails on 
the family or individual against whom it is committed is considered very great, 
and hence the Ch&ran’s threats are much dreaded. 

The town of Jewar in this district has a colony of the Jag& Bhats. 

Brfthma Bhats were, not long ago, rent-free assignees of five villages in the 
district. Mouza Zenpur of Parganah Agouti had been granted to S&hib R&o, 
Bhat of D&snah, by King Muhammad SMh ; Mouz& Bajaun, in Parganah 
DibM, was granted to another Bh&t by M&clho R&o Sindhia; whilst Mouz&s 
R&khsot and Dary&pur, in Parganah Shikftrpur, had teen held rent-free by 
BMts from the time of the Dor Raj&s of Baran, and Mouz& Bhatola, in 
Parganah Sikandarab&d, from £he' time of Sikandar Lodi. Except Zenpur, 
which is still held rent-free by the heirs of S&hib R&e, the other four villages 
have been resumed, but their proprietary right is allowed to bo vested in the 
ex-assignees* 

II.—Kshattrz or R&jput. 

Whatever may be the conjecture of ethnologists as to the identity or other¬ 
wise of tho present R&jpAts with the Kshattris of old, the tribes immediately 
concerned do not in the least doubt that the two designations are syno¬ 
nymous. According to their own belief they are the descendants of the 
gods representing the Sun, Moon, and Fire. They are divided into three 
grand races, viz., the Suraj Vansh, or Solar race; the Chandra Vansh, 
or Lunar race; and tho Agni Vansh, or Fire race. The first two are contem¬ 
porary, being tho progeny of two of the grandsons of Br&hma, the Adam of 
India. The third is said to be of comparatively recent origin, the tradi¬ 
tion in respect of it being as follows:—Some time after the Mah&bh&rat, 
the Solar and Lunar races having become degenerate and too weak to 
protect their people from the depredations of foreign invaders or of internal out¬ 
laws, the Br&hmans contrived to produce a new and more powerful race of 
Kshattris, With this view, they performed a great sacrifice at Mount Abfi ; 
the gods were propitiated and the solicited boon was granted. Four warriors 
came out of tho sacrificial fire and fulfilled the expectations held of them. The 
descendants of one were called Chowh&n, of another, Pramar, of the third, 
Solanki, and of the fourth, Farihar. This legend is not mentioned in any of 
the Purans or tho Mahabharat, and hence it is not considered unquestionable. 
The production of human beings from fire is certainly a mystery, but what 
lse can we call the descent of man from the Sun or Moon, or the churning of 
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the ocean which produced the Moon, the goddess of wealth, the elephant of the 
king of gods, a horse, and several other things. As a rational interpreta¬ 
tion of the legend, it i 3 conjectured that the Brahmans were displeased with 
the Kshattris, probably on account of their inclination to adopt the Boudk 
religion, or at least of the indifference with which they listened to their advice 
to oppose the spread of that faith, which was fatal to their influence ; that they 
therefore styled the Kshattris degenerate, and to serve their own purpose gave 
a religious importance to the four chiefs who first embraced their cause. The 
new or regenerated race have always iutermarried with the other two races, 
aud this fact is one of thoso which are urged in contradiction of the supposition 
that the former were Scythian conquerors or some other foreign people. The 
three Kshattri races are each of them sub-divided into various tribes, each 
claiming its origin from as honourable a source as possible, and believing most 
firmly in its own traditions. Of these numerous tribes 36 are considered the 
principal or royal, and of these royal families there are several lists, no two of 
which agree. The following are the R&jpfit tribes residing in the Buland- 
shahar District:— 

fa.) Badgvjar .—This tribe belongs to the Solar race, and is one of the 
principal 36, according to most of the lists, it claims its descent from Lava, 
the elder son of R&ma, and is the most prominent in this district, both for 
numbers and possessions. Its people occupy the four eastern parganahs in 
large numbers and are proprietors of 288 villages, besides extensive tracts in 
the adjacent districts of Aligarh, BadMn, and Murad&bad. A complete account 
of the tribe is given in Sir Henry Elliott’s Glossary, under the articlo “ Bir- 
ghjur.” According to the Ashrafndmah , a Persian autobiography written by 
Ashraf KMn, son of the late Thakur Dunde Khan, the Lai Khani Badgfijar 
who so obstinately opposed the British troops at Kamouna in 1806, this tribe 
settled here in the last quarter of the twelfth century A. D. The history given in 
the Ashrafndmah is to the purport that Kour Partap Singh, son of the chief of 
Deoli, in the Macheri or Raj or District in Raj ph tan a, was one of the allies 
who took part in the campaign led by Prithxraj, of Dchli, for the conquest of 
Mahoba in Bundelkhand. While on his way to the latter place, with a force 
of ten thousand cavalry, Par tip Singh is said to have halted afyPaMsft, twenty- 
five miles south-east from Bulandsliahar, and to have been petitioned there by a 
woman of the Kahar caste to help her in obtaining the release of her husband, 
who had been confined by the Mini! Meos of Kheri&, a village about three miles 
off. On having learnt that the Minas were several thousands in number, and 
that they had recently grown so powerful as to defy with impunity the strength 
of their ruler, the Dor R9j& of Koil, and to commit excesses on their neigh¬ 
bours, Partap Singh seemed to be inclined to refuse the prayer, but on being 
Warned by the petitioner that the refusal would bring on him iguominy for 
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having transgressed the rules of Rajput gallantry, he granted her the prayer 
and almost immediately invested Kherift. The Min&s defended the place 
obstinately, and succeeded in killing or wounding a tenth part of the invad¬ 
ing force before they were ultimately defeated and destroyed. The Kahar 
however,- whose release was the object of the invasion, was killed in the 
affair. His wife burnt herself as a Saii ; and as she ascended the funeral 
pile, she implored heaven that to the descendants of the gallant Partap might 
be granted the sovereignty of the country around the scene of her immolation. 
For the cremation of the killed and the cure of the wounded Parfiip Singh 
encamped, after the battle, for a few days at Paliasii, and was rewarded during 
that period by the Dor Raja of Koil with the hand of hi9 daughter in marriage 
and the zamfrid&ri of one hundred and fifty villages, about Pah&stb, in dowry. 
Leaving liis new wife at Publish, Par lap Sirigh proceeded to M ahoba and there 
distinguished himself in the battles which took place between the Dehli and 
Bundelkhand armies. The Mahoba Raja was finally defeated and the victori¬ 
ous Prithir&j returned to his capital. But Partap Singh, instead of going 
back to his native land, settled for good at Pahftsh. During the decline of the 
Dor power, which rapidly followed these events, Part&p Singh extended his 
possession over u thousands” of villages in the neighbourhood and became a 
great JRajd. The head-quarters of the principality are said to have been re¬ 
moved from Pah&sft to Choundherft, about nine miles off, by Binr&j, grandson 
of Partap Singh. According to Colonel Tpd (see Chapter II. of his Annals of 
Amer,) Badgtijars were owners of the principalities of Deoti and IhVjor till 
about the year 1730 A. D., when Savvai Jai Singh, of Jaipur, added them to 
his own dominions. 

Ashraf Khan has omitted to detail the rise and fall of each of th#'several 
branches of Partap Singh’s progeny. He has confined his narrative to the 
Lai Kh&ni branch, to which he himself belonged. Tins branch, according to 
his version, took its origin from Ml Kh&n, the eleventh in descent from Partap 
Singh. L£tl Khan was not a Musalman, as his name would seem to imply ; 
his original name was Lai Singh, but having.obtained the title of “ Kh&n” 
from Emperor Akbar, he substituted it for the patronymic Singh. His son, SMi 
Vfthan, obtained from Shah Jah&n the zamtndart of sixty-four villages about 
Pah&su, and his grandson, Etmad R&e, embraced Isl&m in Aurangzeb’s reign. 
The farm&n under which the zamind&rl was granted is dated the. 17th Shavvdl 
1049 Hijrz, and that document designates the estate as Parganah S&liv&hanpur. 
EtrnM Rae lost, through his imbecility or carelessness, the estate during his 
lifetime, but Mhar All Khan, the seventh in descent from him, recovered it in 
the reign of SMh Alam. The farm&n granted by the last-named king is dated 
the 24th of Safar 1188 Hijri , and it designates the estate as Talluqah Pitam- 
pur* How N&har All Khan and his nephew (Dundo Klmn) opposed the British 
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rule, and how their estates were confiscated and afterwards disposed of by Gov¬ 
ernment, has already been stated in pages 18 to 22 of this Memoir, Bfiqar Ali 
Klian, great-grandson of N&har All Khan, is now owner of twenty-two villages, 
called Talluqfth Pindr&wal, in tliis district. Mardan All Khdn increased his 
property by means of purchase chiefly at auction sales, and his sons and grand¬ 
sons are now proprietors of one-hundred and twenty-four villages in this district 
and of about sixty in the districts of Mathra and Aligarh. His principal des¬ 
cendants are:— 

Kour Vazir All Khan, son of Mar-.,. Talluqdilr of Danpnr 22 villages, 
chin All Khan. 

Zahur All Khan, ditto ... Ditto Dliarampur, 29 „ 

Mahmud Ali Kb&n, ditto ... Ditto Chhatarl ... 42 ,, 

iSawfib Faiz Ali Kh&n, Bah&dur ... Ditto Pah&sft ... 31 „ 

C. S. I., and four brothers, grandsons 
of Mard&n Ali Khan. 

Besides the Ltd Khfinl family there are several others of Musalm&n Badgil- 
jars in the district who were once possessed of large estates, but are now 
of no consequence. The family of Kasair, which till very recently possessed the 
large Talluqah of Ghak&thal, has dwindled into insignificance. The Talluqah is 
now possessed by Jwfila Baksh, Brahman, whoso father acquired it by purchase 
from R&nt Maha Kour, whose servant he was. The validity of this purchase was 
disputed by Malm Kour, and after her by her sister Ratta Kour and others. 
After twenty years’ litigation the matter was finally settled by the Privy ^Council 
in favour of the purchaser’s son. The case was one of the most remarkable which 
have arisen in the district. It has again been revived by Ratta Kour on some 
legal technicality. The family is called S&bitkh&nl, from the fact of its having 
been converted by Nawwab S&bit Khan, the famous Governor of Koil, in the 
reign of Muhammad Shah. Another influential family of Badgfijar Musal- 
m&ns (also Sabitkh&nl) was that of PilkhanS,. Its influence ended with Rao 
Daulat Singh, whose Talluqah was bought at auction by Maril&n Ali Khftn in 
1815. 

Except some of the Lai Khfinis, all the other Badgujar Musalmfms still adhere 
to most of the Hindi! customs. They do not intermarry in their own gotra , or 
kill kine. They generally give two names, one Hindi! and the other Muham¬ 
madan, to their children, and follow their Hindu kinsmen in painting and wor- 
Bhipping at their doors, on weddings, the figure of the Kali&ri woman, by virtue 
of whose blessing they believe their ancestors originally acquired influenco and 
power in this part of the country. 

Of the Hindi! Badgfijar families, the chief was that of Antipshahar, the rise 
and fall of which has been mentioned in the chapter on principal towns (under 
An&psbahar). PartSp Singh, the founder of the clan, had five sons, viz . 
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(1*) Basant Pal, whose descendants are still owners of Talluqak Majholft, 
in the Btidaftn District* 

(2.) Budhan Deo, whose descendants are still owners ofTalluqah Jadw&r, 
in the Bad&tin District. 

(3.) Hathi Shfih, whoso descendants are proprietors of Talluqah Naroli, 
in the Muradab^d District. 

(4.) Ranhji, whose descendants hold Talluqah Baroli, in the Aligarh 
District. 

(5.) Jatfiji, whose descendants are proprietors ofTalluqahs Chatari, Pah&sft, 
Dharampur, and D&npur, in this district. 

Almost all the Badgftjars of Bulandshahar, whether HindCt or Musalman, are 
divided into five families, viz. y (1) Lai Khani, (2) Ahmad Khani, (3) Bikram 
Khani, (4) Kamai Khani, and (5) Raimaul. The Muhammadan designations 
were adopted during the reign of Jahangir. 

(b.) Bhdl —This clan is a spurious branch of the Solanki Rajpfits. Their 
own assertion is that they are descendants of Sarang Deo, a nephew of the 
Iiaja of Gujrat, who took service under PritMr&j of Delhi, with whom ho was 
distantly connected. Sarong Deo being killed in the war which Prithirfvj waged 
against the ruler of Kanouj, his grandson was rewarded by the Delhi Raja 
with the fort of Kakour, thirteen miles south-west of Bulandshahar, together with 
the jagir of eight villages around it. Sarang Deo’s great-grandson, named 
Hamir Singh, took service with the Raja of Kanouj, and obtained through 
him the title of Bhala Sultan (the lance wielder) from Emperor Shahab-uddin 
Ghort. The puro descendants of Hamir are stilled called Bhala Sultan in the 
Gorackpur District. ICirat Singh, the seventh in descent from Hamir, dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the expedition which Emperor Ghias-ucldin took against 
the Meos. With the Emperor’s permission, he took possession of eighty-four of the 
villages vacated by the extirpated Meos in the vicinity of Bhoti ShnMbad, the 
old head-quarters of Parganah Khurja. He settled himself at Arnia, a few 
miles to the south of Khurja, and divided the villages equally between himself 
and his cousins, who still resided at Kakour. During the reign of Khizar Kk&n, 
t \io protege of Taiinur, when this district was attached to Subah Sambhal, Khan 
Chand, the seventh in descent from Klrat Singh, embraced the Muhammadan 
religion to please Darya Kh4n Lodf, the Governor of the S&bah, and thereby 
secured his right to one-half of the estate against his brother, who claimed the 
whole. His Musalman name was Mallia Khan. His son, Lad Khan, and 
nephew, Narpat Singh, removed their head-quarters to Khurja, when Emperor 
Akbar fixed the capital of the parganah at that town and gave them the office 
of Choudhrat. The descendants of theso gentlemen are still styled Choudhris, 
whether Hind&s or Musalmans. The chief of the Musalman branch is at pre¬ 
sent Kour Azam Ali Khan, proprietor of forty-four villages. In the Hindti 
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branch are Choudhrts Nonidh Singh, Udaya Singh, LAJ Singh, and Bijaya 
Singh, who altogether possess 32^ villages. A very complicated dispute 
between the first two of these proprietors was the subject of a civil suit, which, 
after having passed through the Courts in India, reached the Privy Council in 
appeal, and was finally decided by that tribunal in 1870. This was one of the 
remarkable suits in the district. It involved “a nide question of adoption,” and 
existed for many years. As a rule, this tribe have adopted the custom of widow 
marriage, and is on that account looked down upon by the other tribes. 

Colonel Tod’s list of the sixteen branches into which the Solankls are 
divided does not contain the Bhal or BlmlA Sultan; and from the account of 
the parent stem given by him, M alii a Khan would appear to have been the 
ancestor of a large clan of Solankls who inhabited Multftn and the surrounding 
country, and who, under the designation of Langahas, were opponents of the 
Bhatlis on their establishment in the Indian desert about the ninth century A. D. 

(c.) Gahlot .—This tribe is undisputedly one of the royal 36, and is divided 
into two principal branches,—the SlsodliiA and the AhAria. The clan in Buland- 
sh thar is of the SisodhiA branch. They ocoupy in large numbers the north¬ 
western part of this and the southern part of the Mirath District. Here they 
are proprietors of thirty-three villages, but none of them is a large Talluqahdar or 
Hals of any consequence. It is well known that the Mahst RAnA of Udeypur in 
MewAr is the head of the SisodhiA clan. They claim their descent from Shatru 
Ghan, half brother of RAma, and sometimes from Lava, one of the sons of the 
latter hero. The origin of the name Gahlot is said to be this, that when in the 
sixth century of the Christian era the ancestors of the Gahlots were driven by 
NausherwAn from their capital (Ballabhlpur in GujrAt), one of the queens took 
shelter in the hills and there gave birth to a son, whom she called GuhAditya, 
from his being born in a guhd or oave. When this boy came to manhood ho 
possessed himself of the principality of Idar. One of his descendants wrested 
Chitor from the Rathors, and his progeny are still rulers of that place. The 
word StsodhiA is wrongly supposed to be a corruption of Shiva Sudhia, a 
devotee of the god Shiva. It is derived from SisodhA, tho town in which the 
first ancestor of the clan settled, as AhAriA is from the town of Anandpur 
AhAr, near Udeypur. 

It is asserted that PartAp Chand, Gahlot, the conqueror of Chitor, was 
married to a daughter or grand-daughter of NausherwAn, and hence the tradi¬ 
tion that the RAnAs of Udeypur are descendants of that Persian monarch. Tho 
Gahlots of Bulandshahar state that their forefathers came here with RAo 
KhumAn, alias Gobincl RAo, son of the RAjA of Chitor, to serve his brother-in-law 
the famous Pritlnraj of Dehit. This statement is probably correct, for Gobind 
RAo, Gahlot, is often named in thePrithirAj RahAs as one of the principal leaders 
in the Dehli army. He is said to have taken his residence in Monza DehrA, near 
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Dasn&h, in the Mirath District, and to have settled his followers in sixty of the 
neighbouring villages, most of which are still held by the clan. These Galliots 
are as good cultivators as their J&t neighbours. They behaved well during 
the mutinies of 1857. As an invective, it is asserted that the tribe derives its 
name from galdd , a slave girl, who gave birth to their progenitor, but there is 
no foundation for the truth of the story. The town of Gul&othl (originally, 
I suppose, Gahloti,) was once in the centre of the Gahlot villages. 

(d.) Jddoji Y&davct .—This is the ancient Lunar tribe so conspicuously 

mentioned in the Bh&gwat and other Pur&ns and included in the royal 36. Tt 
took its origin from Yadu, the eldest son of Yayftt, but was not of the primary 
consequence till the illustrious Krishna and his brother, Balr&m, became its 
leaders. The tribe originally occupied the Sursena District, the neighbourhood 
of Mathra, and the village of Batesar on the Jaiunti in theAgnl District was 
for some time their capital. After having killed Kans, Krishna retired to Gujrat, 
where he established a strong principality and founded the city of Dwarka as 
its capital. The Y&davas took a prominent part in the war of the Mahabharat, 
but fell shortly afterwards into a civil war amongst themselves. The family 
strife was so desperate that not a single member of the large progeny of 
Krishna is said to have survived it. This is of course an exaggeration, but there 
seems no doubt that during the civil war and immediately after the earthquake 
which is said to have occurred at its eud, a number of Yadavas escaped across 
the Indus, and some of them returned in after times to Mathrd and other places. 
Elphinstone says: “SomeHindft. legends relate that his (Krishna’s) sons were 
obliged to retire beyond the Indus, and as those R&jpftts who have come from that 
quarter in modern times to Sindh and Kach are of his tribe of Yadu, the narra¬ 
tive seems more deserving of credit than at first sight might appear. The more 
authentic account however Ghat of the MaMbMrat itself) describes them as 
finally returning to the neighbourhood of the Jamn&.” And again, the same 
historian says :—“ The great tribe of Yadu, which is the principal, perhaps the 
only one which came from beyond the Indus, is the tribe of Krishna and of the 
purest Hindi! descent. There is a story of their having crossed to the west of the 
Indus after the death of Krishna. One division (the Sfuua) certainly came 
from the west in the seventh or eighth century, but they were Hindu before they 
crossed the Indus, and many of those who still remain on the w r est, though now 
Muhammadans are allowed to be of Hindfl descent.” 

Colonel Tod was decidedly of opinion that the Afghans are Yadfts, not Ya- 
hftdisor Jews. In his Annals of Jaisalmer he has very ably discussed the sub¬ 
ject, and his conclusions are very much in accord with the traditions of the tribe. 
The progeny of Krishna, after their expulsion from Dw&rk&, are said to have 
founded several new kingdoms on both sides of the Indus. The most powerful 
of these was the principality of Bahera, in the hilly country called Jftdou-ld- 
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Dang, in the vicinity of the Iudus. Baja Gaj, of Bahera, extended his domi¬ 
nions westward and built the fort of Gajnt He was killed at Gajnt in an 
invasion made by the kings of HAin (‘Syria) and Khurasan, but his son Shiva- 
han escaped and built, in the Panj&b, the city of Saivhha npur. Salvaluui 
subsequently recovered possession of Gajnt, and his descendants ruled Afghanis¬ 
tan till the advent of tkoMusulmans from Arabist&n. The Chakatta or Chugh- 
tat tribe of Mughals are supposed to be the descendants of Chakitft, one of the 
great-grandsons of Salvahan, and a number of the present Patb&n clans are 
said to have taken their origin from the progeny of that groat Raja.. In the eighth 
or ninth century, the Jadons were driven from the Punjab, and then they esta¬ 
blished themselves in the Tiakhi jangal , where they founded successively the 
towns of Tannot, Dcrawal and Jaiaalmer. In the decline of their power seve¬ 
ral of the Jadons gave origin to Jut clans, and several mixed themselves with 
other castes. The pure of the tribe were afterwards called Bhatti Jadons. 

During the late Sitanil expedition it was discovered, in confirmation of 
Colonel Tod’s opinion, that a tribe of the Pathans in the Yusafzai country are 
still called Jadduns, and that their traditions describe them as originally a Yada- 
va colon}'' from Gujr&t. 

The Jadons of Bulandshahar belong to the clan which never strayed far 
beyond the ancient limits of the Sfirsena country. They were in possession of 
the kingdom of Byana, for a long time, and when expelled from there they 
established Karoli, Sr$-Mathr& and Sabalgarh on the Chambal* Jadons of this 
class are found in large numbers in the Districts of Mathra, Agra and Aligarh, 
in Bulandshahar they are proprietors of twenty villages and cultivating resi¬ 
dents of as many more. The present head of the clan in these provinces is 
the R3ja of Aw a Mi.A, in Zila MathriL 

Sir Henry Elliot seems to have been misled into the supposition that the 
Jadons of these provinces have generally adopted the practice of second mar¬ 
riage. The remark is correct in respect of some of the inferior branches, such 
as the Narali clan, which occupy twelve or fifteen villages in this district, and are 
said to be descendants of Amar Singh, J&don, of Bahorabds, by a Nftyau (barber 
woman), and of the Bagri clan about BharatpAr and Banda. There are many 
other tribes who derive their origin from the Jadons, but go by other names. 
Several of the Jat tribes were also originally Jadons, and the Sinsinwals of 
BharatpAr are the prominent among thorn. The Ahars, who occupy a number 
of villages in this district, also call themselves Jadons of an inferior stock. Ja¬ 
dons of these provinces intermarry sometimes with other Rajput tribes, but, as 
a rule, they retain the custom of intermarriage amongst themselves which pre¬ 
vailed at the time of Krishna, although they incur reproach for it from other 
Rajputs. As far as the Jtklons of this district are eoncerued there is no widow 
marriage among them. 
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(e.) Cliourikarz&dalu —The assertion of this elan is that they are J&dons of 
the Karol! family, but according to a vulgar invective they are descendants 
of a J&don by a chokri or slave-girl. By their own tradition they settled at 
and in the vicinity of Jewar in this district in the beginning of the twelfth 
century of the Samvat era, about 1046 A.D., when the Mewatis were the most 
numerous and detested caste in these parts. They were invited under their 
leader Dhfipal Singh from Tahangur, near Bharatp&r, by the Br&hraans of 
Jewar to take advantage of the opportunity of wresting from the persecuted 
Mew&tls as many villages as they could. Dhftp&l and his descendants possessed 
themselves of seventy-eight villages, which subsequently formed a ChowrAsi, 
and of which thirty-four are still held by the clan. During the Marhatt& 
and Jiit rule, though of short duration, the Chounkars were dispossessed of 
several villages by their Jafc neighbours. They are divided into two fami¬ 
lies,—-the Arbhaiy& and the Rawat, and are called Choudlirls by way of distinc¬ 
tion. The house of Day&natptir is the chief amongst the Arbhaiy&s, and that 
of Jewar amongst the R&wats. Both behaved loyally during the mutinies of 
1857, and were rewarded in landed property by Government. Amongst the 
R&wats, Choudhri Har S&hao Singh of Jewar is the most respectable at pre¬ 
sent. 

(f) Bhatti or Jaisw&r. —Tin's is one of the Jadon clans which returned from 
beyond the Indus in the seventh or eighth century. They settled first in the 
$anj&b and afterwards in the Indian desert about Jaisalmer. A large number 
of them were converted to Muhammadanism by Emperors Qutab-uddin and 
Alft-iuldSn. Jaisalmer is still held by the Hindti Bhattls, but their brethren in 
the Hiss&r District have mostly become Muhammadans. The Bhattls, or rather 
Jaisw&rs as they are called, after having left their home of Bulandshahar, de¬ 
clare that they camehere under their leader Kunsal, and according to some under 
the brothers Deo and Karey, in the time of Prithlraj, and that, as usual, they 
took possession of a number of villages after having ousted their Meo occupants. 
The present town of K&snah is said to have been founded by the abovonamed 
K&nsal, and to have remained for several generations the capital of his descend¬ 
ants. They once possessed 360 villages on both sides of the Jamn&. A major¬ 
ity of the clan have become Gftjars. The R&jp£tt Jaisw&rs are now proprietors of 
forty villages in this district, but none of them is of any note. They are divid¬ 
ed into two elans,— viz*, Bhatti proper and Jaisw&r. The former, whose lead¬ 
ing family resides in Mouz& Dhom, near Dadri, is the superior of the two, the 
other clan having adopted the custom of intermarrying with the spurious R&j- 
pftts. The Gftjar and Musalm&n Bhattis behaved badly in the mutinies of 1857 
and lost their estates on that account; the principal amongst- the former were 
the descendants ot Gao Dargahl Singh of Dadri, and amongst the latter the 
proprietors of Til Begauipur. 
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(9-) Bais .—One of the Sflraj Vanslt tribes and reckoned amongst the 
selected 36. They say that they came here from DondiA Khorkin Oudh dur¬ 
ing the time of the Muhammadan kings of Delili, and settled in KaranbAs on 
the right bank of the Ganges. The house of KaranbAs is considered as one of 
established respectability. Its members are now proprietors of eighteen villages 
in Parganahs Dibhat and Anftpshahar. They behaved well during the mutiny 
of 1857. The ancient home of these R&jp&ts was MalwA, and the most re¬ 
nowned among their ancestors was SAlvAhan, the founder ofthe ShAkA era. 

(h.) Prumdr or Panw&r .—One of the Fire-sprung RAjpfifc tribes. The 
great Vikram and Blioj, of (Jjain, were the most romarkable of the R&jas of 
this tribe. In the District of Bulandshahar they possess only four villages. 
They came here during tho reign of the Tughlaq dynasty and settled at MouzA 
K&hra, of Parganah Baran. The descendants of SyAm Singh, the founder 
of the KahrA family, till recently held the copper Sanad which was granted to 
him by the Tughlaq emperor. 

An inferior branch of this tribe are the Khidmati&s or ChobdArs, who are 
supposed to be the offspring of a Panw&r by a low-caste woman. Food or water 
touched by a KkidmatiA is not eaten by any high-caste Hindi!. They are pro¬ 
prietors of four villages in Parganah Baran and intermarry among themselves. 
According to the u Ayin-i-Akbari” a thousand men of this tribe guarded tho 
environs of the palace of Akbar. \Yitk regard to their characteristics, Abul 
Fazl says :—“ the tribe was formerly notorious for cunning and roguery, and 
u former monarchs deemed them incorrigible, but now by His Majesty’s disci¬ 
pline they are famous for their good order and honesty.” Their chief was 
called Khidmat Rae. 

(i.) Tonwar .—This tribe belongs to the Lunar race and claims its descent 
from TomhAr, the grandson of ShatAnik and great-grandson of Janmejaya. 
Princes of this tribe are said to have reigned at Debit, after the MahAbh&rat, 
for 1,783 years, after which they were dispossessed by some other dynasty. 
According to the Ayin-i-Akbari, Anik PA1 re-established the Tonwar dynasty, and 
the sovereignty of Dehli remained in his line for 437 years, viz., from Samvat 
429 to 866. Bakad PA1, the tenth RajA of the dynasty, is said to have founded 
the town of Bhadsanah, which together with 45 other villages in Parganahs 
P&th and Garhmuktesar are still inhabited by liis descendants. The Tonwars 
of Bulandshahar belong to the branch of Bahad PAL A large number of them 
are Musalmans, who state that their ancestor, Nagal Singh, was punished for 
some fault by Emperor Qutub-uddin Ebak with the loss of an ear and with 
forcible conversion. BuchA NAgal (hamlet of tho earless), a village about four 
miles to the west of Bulandshahar, is said to have been founded by the above- 
named NAgal Singh, and it was till very recently inhabited by the Tonwar Musal- 
rnAns, These Musalmans intermarry now with the Jhojhas, a low T class of 
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Muhammadan converts, and are for that reason expunged from the R&jptifc 
list. 

The Hindft Ton wars of Baral, seven miles north from Bulandsliahar, mis¬ 
behaved during the commotion of 1857, and were punished on that account 
with the forfeiture of their landed property ; the whole village was confiscated 
and granted in reward to Raja Govind Singh of Hfttras. 

(j.) Choivhdns .—This is one of the four Fire-sprung races, and it is included 
in the royal 36 tribes. The illustrious Prithlraj was the most renowned Iifijit of. 
the tribe. Their ancient seat was Sambhar, on the banks of the salt lake of the 
same name near Ajmer, but they acquired the sovereignty of Belli! and Ajmer 
through adoption. 

All the Chowhan clans in the North-Western Provinces claim their descent 
from the twenty-one grand- nephews of Prithlraj. Nimr&n&, in the Ahvar terri¬ 
tory, is now the chief seat of the tribe in its original name, though the H&ras 
of Kotfi and Bftndi and the Khichts .of Raghogarh are also pure OhowMns. In 
the Bulandshahar District the elan is said to have settled at Sentha, twelve miles 
north of Baran, a few years after the overthrow of their dynasty at Debit 
A colony of them removed in after years from Sentha to Badli, across the Jaamfi, 
and again from Badli to Chalahra, on the left bank of that river. K&lfl, a member 
of the Badli family, was married to a daughter of the Tonwar zamind&r of Baral. 
With the aid of the Tonwars, and of his own kinsmen at SentM, K&1& took 
possession of several Tag& villages around AgoutA and his abode in that village. 
He and his son were beheaded, on the complaint of the Tagas, by the Governor 
of SikandarfiMd. His grandson, Patrnj, assassinated the governor, and to 
escape the consequences embraced Islam at the instance of the emperor. Patraj 
was not only pardoned the offence, but also taken into the imperial favour and 
rewarded with the title of Arakrfii and the proprietorship of thirty-two villages 
belonging to the Tag&s. 

These thirty-two villages constituted the famous. Battis& of the Agouti Chow- 
Mns. Eight of them were held by the descendants of Patr&j and twenty-four 
by the progeny of his three Hindu brothers. This fraternity grew very turbu¬ 
lent during the decline of the Mughal Empire; the Marhatta Government was 
obliged on their account to remove the head-quarters of the parganah from 
SentM to Agouti. Very few of the original thirty-two villages are now owned 
by the Chowlians, but their total landed property in the district consists of forty- 
five villages, viz., 17 in Parganah Agouta, 8 in Parganah Khurja., 16 in Parga¬ 
nah DMri, 2 in Parganah Sikandar&Mcl, and 2 in Parganah Daukour. The 
OhowMns of Sadarpur and Chalahrft, in Parganah Dftdrf, have adopted widow 
marriage, and have therefore been expelled from the tribe. 

From the genealogy of the Mainpuri R&j&s given by Mr. Growso in his 
memorandum on the castes of that district, it appears that Raj&Dalel Singh, who 
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died about forty years ago, was of the Agouti! family. Ho had been adopted 
by the widow R4nt of Sultan Singh of Mainpurl. 

(k.) Dor .—This olan is a branch of the Pram&r tribe, and they profess to 
have come here at the end of the tenth century from the middle Dual). Every 
tradition confirms their having been the most powerful people between Koil*and 
Mirath during the whole of the eleventh and a part of the twelfth century. Har- 
datta Dor was the ruler of the district at the time of Mabmfid Ghaznavi’s ninth 
expedition, and almost all the old forts, now ruins, in this district are believed to 
have been built by him or his descendants. On the decline of the Dor power the 
Mi tut Meos took possession of a large number of their villages in the middle of 
the twelfth century, but their power was not completely broken until the in¬ 
vasion of Shahtib-uddin Ghori. Shortly before the said invasion the Badgfijars 
had expelled them from the parganahs in the south and east of Bulandshahar, 
and the Gahlots had treated them in the same way in the western parganahs. 
The tribe is almost extinct in this district ; they hold now only small shares in 
two villages of Parganah A bar and one of Parganah Dibai, and their Muham¬ 
madan kinsmen a small share in the town of Bulandshahar. (See Baran in 
Chapter V.) 

(l.) Bargld .—This is a spurious branch of the Lunar stem. They are included 
in the miscellaneous class of Gorwh, or Bajpfits who practise widow marriage. 
Their own tradition is that they are descendants of the brothers Drig Pal and 
Bbatti .Pal, who emigrated from Indor in Mulw& and settled at Chains! on the 
right border of the Jamna, in the Dehli District, during the time of Prithiraj. 
Prom Chains!! Drig Pal is said to have removed his head-quarters to Wailanah 
in Furganah Dankour, and Bhatti Pal to Wair in Parganah Sikandarabad. The 
clan occupies now fifty-two villages, of which thirty-two are in this district and 
twenty across the Jamna. A large number of them have been Musalmans since 
Auraijjzeb’s time. As a rule, the Barges, both Hindi! and Mnsalman, are a 
misconducted tribe, and they were disloyal during the mutiny of 1857. Their 
chief villages, WailAnah and Wair, together with eight others, were confiscated 
to Government and then sold by auction or given in reward to others. 

(rn.) KacJiwdhd .—This tribe claims its descent from Kush, one of the two 
sons of Ram Chandra, and is among the royal 36. Their original country was 
Narwar, whence a colony settled at Amor, modern Jaipur, in tho middle of the 
tenth century A. D. A sub-colony emigrated to the Duab during the sove¬ 
reignty of the Dors and occupied a number of villages in Parganahs Baran and 
Sayanah. They are now proprietors of only three villages in Parganah Khurj4 
and cultivators of two in Parganah Baran. 

The Rajas of Jaipur and Alwar in Rajpfitan4 and of Lahar and Rampura 
in the Jbinsi Division are of tins tribe. KachwfiMs of the Antarbed (Duab) 
are often mentioned in the PrithirAj Rahsa to have assisted the Dehli army 
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under their leade Pijjfin Rao. We find no large colony now of the clan in the 
Duab, and it is probable therefore that the Kackwfthas of this district were meant 
by the author of the RahsfL 

(au) Khattrt —It is difficult to determine the proper place for this tribe in 
the list of Hindtt castes. Their own traditions show them to be pure Kshattris, 
but those traditions are not supported by authentic record, nor admitted by 
others to be true. Their assertion is that while Parasr&m was persecuting the 
Kshattris some of their women and children took shelter with the Br&hmans, 
who saved them by having declared before the persecutor that they belonged to 
their family, and by admitting them to mess with themselves. The S&raswat 
Brahmans still partake of food cooked by a Khattri, and this fact is brought 
forward-in corroboration of the truth of the tradition. The sanskdr (religious 
ceremonies) of the tribe are more regular than those of the Rajpftts, and this 
circumstance is also in their favour. But., on the other hand, the want of writ¬ 
ten authority to support the tradition, and the entire exclusion of the caste from 
the Rajput tribes, are arguments against them. 

There is no doubt that all the Khattri clans are, comparatively, modern 
emigrants from the west, or the vicinity of the Indus. It is also an undisputed 
fact that the S&raswat of the fivefold division of the Panch Gour Brahmans 
and priests of the Khattris are very particular in their religious observances, but 
indifferent as regards partaking of food prepared by persons of other castes. 
Hence, if the Khattris are so scrupulous in the observance of ceremonies, and if 
the Saraswat Brahmans mess with them, these circumstances do not prove them 
to be Rajputs. The 1 !' peculiar customs and modern emigration would rather 
indicate them to be one of the several Hindi! tribes which occupied the Trans- 
Indus regions at the time of Alexander’s advent. Might they not be th G Xatkriy 
who are recorded by the Greek historians to have been on the Chin&b when 
Alexander invaded the Panjab ? 

The most prominent Khattrt family iri Ziltl Bulandsliahar is that of Ahmad- 
garh. It was founded by Raja M&dhor&m, whom Mftdhoji Scindhift had re¬ 
warded with the j (fffir of Ahmadgarh. By the treaty of December, 1803, the jdgxr 
was confirmed for the sons of the assignee, who were to pay quit-rent upon it. 
The last of the sons of Madhorfun died in 1870, when th e jdgir was resumed and 
its revenue settlement made with his heirs. 

Laid, Harsukh R&e, Mukht&r of the Kuchesar family, was an influential and 
wealthy Khattri at Bulandsliahar. His nephews, Chunni Lai and Gop&l Rile, 
and an illegitimate son, have succeeded to his estates. Chunni Lai is the lead¬ 
ing pleader of the Munsifs Court at Bulandsliahar, and Gopal Rfie is a Taksildar 
in the Sahdranpur District. A community of Bk&ti& Khattris inhabit a large 
quarter of the town of Sikandar&bad. Cloth-selling is their chief profes¬ 
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Under the fourfold di vision of the Hind <x classes the Vaisya were the tillers of 
the soil, keepers of cattle herds, and traders in general. The Banias are now con¬ 
sidered the pure Vaisya, although the majority of them claim their descent from 
Kshattri progenitors. The Ahtrs are sometimes counted under this class, not¬ 
withstanding the existence of authorities which place them among Sudras. 

Banid.-r- This word is derived from the Sanskrit Bant), which means “trade.” 
As a class, the Baniis in this country are characterized as cunning, faithless and 
pusillanimous. Numerous proverbs and anecdotes are current all over the coun¬ 
try in illustration of these characteristics. 

(a.) AgarwdL —This is the most numerous and prominent clan among 
Bani&s, and is divided into two branches, viz, y the Bls& or full caste, and the 
Dasft or half caste. They claim their descent from R&j& Uggrasen, Kshattri, the 
founder of Agroh&, now a ruined city in the Sirs& District. The date of Uggra- 
sen’s reign is npt known, but is supposed to be a few centuries after the war of the 
MnMbhftrat. It is asserted that he had eighteen sons, of whom seventeen were 
married to as many daughters of Basukl, the serpent king, and the eighteenth 
connected himself with the Gour Brahmans. Each of these sons established 
a separate gotra (clan), and these gotras are still extant. The eighteenth be¬ 
came the priest of his brothers, and all renounced the military profession on ac¬ 
count of its involving manslaughter. It is highly probable from this tradition 
that the Agarw&ls are the offspring of a Kshattri f ather by a foreign mother, for 
B&suki or V&suki is believed to have been the leader of a race from beyond 
the Indus. 

The city of Agroha was captured and destroyed by Shahab-uddin Ghori 
in the last quarter of the twelfth century, and the emigration of the Agarw&ls 
to different provinces dates from that time. In remembrance of their descent 
from serpent ancestresses the Agarwals still call a serpent by no other namo 
but that of M&ma, or maternal uncle, and keep certain festival days expressly 
for its worship. 

The Dasas are said to be the progeny of the slave-girls of Uggrasen, and 
are called Qadimi Das&, to distinguish them from the new half castes. They 
are also designated Bajd-ki-birddari (the R&jsf s brotherhood), from the circum¬ 
stance of Ratan Chand Das& having obtained the title of R&j& and the post of 
Deputy Vazir in the reign of Farrukhser at Debit. Ratan Chand was a resident 
of one of the Sayad towns of Muzuffaruagar and a neighbour of the Sayad Vazirs 
of Farrukser. From his time the office of Qanungo of most-of the parganahs 
in this and the neighbouring districts has been held by the Das& Agarwal&s. 
The new Das&s are the Agarwals who have been excommunicated on account of 
their misconduct chiefly in matrimonial matters. They form a separate elas 3 
among themselves. 
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The pure or Bisft Agarwals hold in this district the proprietorship of forty 
eight villages, and the following among them are the richest bankers: — 

Tocler Mai Dhaniram of Thorft. 

Lokman Kunjman of Ahmadpur. 

Chiranji Lai of Aurungftbftd. 

A midland of Khurjft. 

Dhanrftj Ganeshi Lai of ditto. 

Jogiram Phtll Ohand of ditto. 

Some of the pure Agarwftls follow the Jain religion and some the orthodox 
Hindu, but this difference of religions does not interfere with their messing 
together or intermarrying with each other. The Qadiml Dasfts are exclusively 
followers of the orthodox faith. 

(b.) BaranwdL —A good deal has already been recorded about this tribe in 
the chapter on towns, under Baran or Bulandshahar. It will suffice here to say 
that, like the Agarwals, the Baranw&ls claim their origin from Kshattris. Bv 
the census report of 1865 it appears that there are more than twenty thousand 
persons of this clan in the districts of Muradftbftd, Mirzftpur, Banaras, Gorakh¬ 
pur, Azamgarh, and Jounpur, and as they all point to Baran to be the ancient 
seat of their forefathers, the fact shows the antiquity of the town of Baran or 
Bulandshahar, The emigration of the tribe to the above districts is assigned to the 
reign of Muhammad Tughlaq, of whoso tyranny they were the selected victims. 

From their own traditions the Baranwftls seem to be descendants of Raj ft 
Ahibaran, the founder of Bulandshahar. They were Qanftngos of the parganah 
from Akbar’s time till the year 1844. One of their family became a Musalrnftn 
in the reign of Aurangzeb, and his descendants were for some time the most 
wealthy and influential residents of Bulandshahar. They still hold some maftfl 
patches and the village of Chftndpur in the vicinity of the town, while their 
Hindu kinsmen are proprietors of a Ganj, a Sarfte, and several valuable houses 
in the town, and of two or three villages in the Parganah of Baran. 

Jealousy being the predominant quality of the clan, they are generally on 
bad terms with their neighbours. 

(c.) JRoktakl —This class of Banifts claim their descent from a Raj ft Rabat, 
who is said to have founded the famous city and fort of Rohtftsgarh. The town 
of Sayanah in this district is their chief place of abode, and some of them are 
opulent bankers. Shadirftrn, the richest man in Sayftnah, is the leader of the 
clan. He has recently purchased the proprietorship of three or four villages in 
the district 

As far as the observance of religious rites is concerned, the Rohtakis are 
ahead of the Agarwals. 

(d.) Chauseni .—This is considered a very low caste among Banifts, Till 
veiy recently, all the higher castes refused to eat or drink things touched by a 
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Chouseni, but tlieir rising wealth and influence arc now fast doing away with 
the prejudice. They call MathrA the home of their forefathers, and they are 
very numerous in the southern parganahs of this district. Their progenitor is 
said to have been Chantin', the most powerful of the wrestlers of R&jtii Kans, 
the enemy of Krishna; but Ohantiir was progenitor of the Chamai's also, and 
this is probably the reason why Chousenis are considered so low. One tradi¬ 
tion calls them the descendants of R&j& Pliondd, of Clianderi,by an unmarried 


woman named Kundalia, but it seems unfounded. 

The Chausenis are proprietors of fivo villages in this district, and some of 
them are very opulent money-dealers. 

(e.) Dliusar .—This clan was always reckoned in the Baniti division ; even 
Haimft or Hemraj, Dhusar, the earliest opponent of Akbar’s rule, went by no 
other title but that of Baqqal. But now theylay claim to a place in the Br&h- 
manical list. Thoy have made out several stories in support of the claim, but 
none of them is admitted as true by the Brahmans. Having failed in inducing 
the other castes to call them Brahmans, they have adopted a new name for 
their caste, viz Bh&rgava, or descendants of Brigtit, which means, but indirectly, 
a Brahman. They call themselves the offspring of Chimman Rishi, and de¬ 
rive the name of the caste from Mount Dliusi, where the Rishi is said to have 
dwelt. The assertion is not upheld by the reliable authorities, and no good 
reason is shown why they remained so long out of the Br&hmanical list if they 
were really the legitimate offspring of the abovenamed Rishi. 

The town of Rewari is exclusively the place whence the Dhitsar families, 
now found in different parts of the country, are said to have emigrated. The 
emigration in a majority of cases took place immediately after the overthrow 
of Hairnh’s power or his death. 

In this district Jhajhar is tho only town in which any considerable number 
of Dhhsars reside. Penmanship is their principal profession; they have been 
Qanhng 03 of two parganahs in this distriot and of many others in other dis¬ 
tricts, since the time of the last Pathau emperor, whose prime minister the 
abovementionocl Haimft was. 


IV.—Sildra . 


The ordinary duty of a Sildra, according to the Hindtit SMstar, was to serve 
the three higher classes, but in time of distress they were permitted to become 
artizans or handicraftsmen. It is difficult to discover now the designations un¬ 
der which the different Sildra castes went in ancient days, or the equivalents 
of those designations under the existing system. A number of mixed classes 
are evidently included in the present Stiidra lists, and it is a mistake to suppose 
that all the twelve kamins (menials) provided for the service of each village 
community by the Hindu system of administration were Sftdras. Although 
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tile number and names of the Jcamins are not everywhere the same, yet the fol¬ 
lowing twelve arc found in the majority of lists : 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Tho K&istlia, or accountant. 
The Nf!pit, or barber. 

The Kuinlmr, or potter. 

The Dh&mafc, or smith. 

The Bardhold, or carpenter. 
The Dhimar, or fisherman. 


7. The Gh&fcik, or huntsman. 

8. The Rajak, or washerman, 

9. The Malm, or garland-maker. 

10. The Bhftt, or genealogist. 

11. The OhamSr, or worker in leather,, 

12. The Vaidya, or physician. 

Sfrdra and sometimes a Lom or 


Each of these castes is sometimes called 
Priti Lom (mixed class). There is a well-grounded conjee turn that the Sudras 
were the aborigines of India, bat the BriVkmans will not admit it. The follow¬ 
ing are the principal Sudra castes in tho Bulandsliakar District. 

(a.)' Ahtr or AbMv .—With reference to the profession of cattle-keeping 
which this tribe followed inr ancient times, they are sometimes reckoned in the 
Yaisya class, but in the prophetic portion of the BMgwat they are said to be 
the future Sildra sovereigns of Magadh. Manu calls an Abhlr tire offspring 
of a Brfihman by a woman of the Ambasht or medical class, and the Brahma 
Ptir&n says he is born of a Yaisya mother by a Kshattri father. The Aliirs 
who plundered Arjun and the Yadava ladies in the vicinity of the Sindh river, on 
their way from Dwiirka to Mathra, are in every Pur an styled SAdras. In fact, 
there are more authorities in favour of the Ahtr being counted among Sftdras 
than for raising him to the Vaisya class. They have everywhere adopted the 
custom of widow marriage and of lutqqci pdni with the Jats and Gujars, and 
this is an additional ground for their being entered in the SMra class. They are 
divided into three clans, each of which claims its origin from the Kshattns, 
The Nand Yanski are the progeny of Nand, the adoptivo father of Krishna, 
ami the Y&dA Yansi are a subdivision of them. The third division is styled 
Gwfil Yfinshi, or the cowherd caste. In tho Bulandshahar District, Alrirs are 
proprietors of twenty-one villages in Parganahs Sikandarabadand Agouti, and 
the tract is called their Chowbmt They pretend to be descendants of a Chow- 
hftn of Kot Kandhorft, and attribute their degradation to his having married 
the daughter of an Ahtr of PAth. They are much more orderly than their 
brethren of the Etah and Mainpuri Districts, and nearly as good cultivators 
as the Juts in their immediate neighbourhood. They behaved well during the 
mutiny, and^thoir chief man, named ThAn Singh, of KotA, was rewarded by Gov¬ 
ernment with some landed property and a khllat of Rs. 500. 

(b.) Ahor .—There are several villages inhabited by tins tribe in the Bu¬ 
landshahar District. They claim their origin from J&don R&jpAts, but are 
similar to the Ahlrs and Jetts in their customs. They are supposed to be a 
branch of the Ahir tribe, with whom they join in smoking the Jiuqqd. They 
smoko and mess with Juts and Gujars also. They call Rukolkhand their home, air & 
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state that their ancestors, after their emigration from that province, settled first on 
the right side of the Jamnfi, and subsequently, in the reign of the Afghan em¬ 
perors, in the jcingal about six miles to the west of Baran. The first town 
built and inhabited by the tribe was called Ahr&, which in aftortimes was 
corrupted into Adah, and remained the seat of a parganah for nearly three 
hundred years. Ahars are as good cultivators as J&ts and Ahirs. They ate 
still proprietors of eighteen villages in Parganahs Sikandarabad and D&dri, 
and were of seven more in the commencement of the British rule. They suppose 
the Ahirs to be inferior to them, but the Ahirs repay the compliment. 

(a.) JdtSi —This tribe has very appropriately been called “ interesting.” 
It deserves the title from its being the subject of a research regarding its 
identity or otherwise with the classical Goto, Yucbi or Yuthi; it is interesting 
for its peculiar customs, and it is interesting for its rapid growth in Upper 
India. 

To search, for any information regarding the J&ts in the old Sanskrit books 
is useless, for the tribe is nowhere distinctly or directly mentioned in them. 
They usually call themselves degraded R&jpttts, anStUkis is not altogether incor¬ 
rect, but the conjecture as to their being emigrants from beyond the Himalaya 
is also well founded. It is undisputed that the Sinsinw&l J&ts of Bharatpur are 
the descendants of a Jfuion, and the Thakrele J&ts of a Chowb&n. Similarly, 
there are many other Jat clans who have undeniably descended from Rajputs 
by women of inferior stocks. A number of popular legends show that in former 
times several Rs^pfit princes admitted J&t arid Gujar women into their zand- 
nah on account of their graceful appearance or bodily strength, and the pro¬ 
geny of these women became Jits or Gujars; but it is also a fact that several 
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of the J&t clans claim no Rajpfit parentage, but call themselves the pure Jats. 
The chief among these are the Ponifi, who believe their progenitor to have 
sprung from the Jatd (matted hair) of Mabadeo at Mount Kail&3. This mount 
is, we know, situated in Chinese Thibet, not far from the place where the Get© 
were found Ify the Greek historians, and it is by no mean3 unreasonable to con¬ 
jecture that the Ponifis are a clan of the Gete. The traditions of certain other 
clans aro to the purport that Garb Gajni in the west (the Ghazni of Afghan¬ 
istan most probably) was their ancient home. This corroborates the above 
conjecture. The Tuzuk Taimdri and other old histories also show that the 
Jats of Scindh and Panjfib were recognized by the Tartar invaders to be of 
the same tribe which inhabited certain parts of Turkistan.. 

Ponia, by which name one of the pure Jat clans goes, is also the name of 
a species of snakes, and when there is ample proof to show that India was 
once invaded by the N&gvanshis (serpent race), commonly called Takshak (also 
a kind of snake) from the west, it is highly probable that the J&ts are one of 
the Takshak ("Scythian) tribes. The annals of Jaisalmer, examined by Colonel 
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Tod, clearly show that most clans of the J&ts descended from the Jadon tribe 
when the latter were in possession of the Panj&b. 

In the native lists J&ts are uniformly classed with the Sftdras, although it is 
never denied that some of them are degraded R&jpftts. 

Some authors have wrongly supposed that J&ts formerly intermarried with 
B&jpiUs, How could such be the case when they indulged not only in the 
widow marriage of their own class hut also in the custom of marrying widows 
of all other castes, whether lower or higher than their own ? 

The two chief divisions of the Jftts are the Helo and the Dhe, or the Desw&l 
and Pachadah respectively. The former are considered the superior of the two, 
and they almost everywhere practise female infanticide. Till very recently, one 
division did not intermarry or mess with the other, but now there is very lit¬ 
tle distinction between them in the Ruhelkband Districts, and in the Duab, 
too, there have been instances, though comparatively few, of intermarriages* 
As a rule, the Hele have no great.objection to marry the daughter of a Dhe, 
but they hesitate in giving him their own daughter. The Dhe obseiwe cer¬ 
tain domestic rites which are contrary to the rites of other Hindi! castes, and 
this is quoted by the Hele as an index to their low origin. One of these rites 
is, that at their weddings the Dbe bridegrooms wear the sehrd (or veil), while 
the Hele, like Rftjputs and other high castes, wear the mour (or coronet). The 
Dhe, moreover, eat from earthen dishes, which custom is rather Muham¬ 
madan than HindA 

The chief cause of the distinction between the two divisions is that the Heles 
are old emigrants and the Dhe new from their home. The Jats of Bulandsha- 
liar are all of the Hele class, and tlieir traditions show that they came here at 
different times and in different clans from Hariuna and beyond to settle as cul¬ 
tivators of the soil. Their acquisition of landed property does not date beyond 
the middle of the past century, when during the short ascendancy of Sftraj Mai, 
of Bharatpur, they wrested the proprietorship of tiie villages within their pale. 
Tlio conspicuous characteristics of the tribe are a strict union afaongst them- 
eelves, courage for self-defence, and industry in agricultural pursuits, A J&t 
witness is generally untrustworthy, more especially in disputes between one of 
his own clan and a stranger. He has some regard for honour, but very little or 
none for future reward or punishment. In bodily appearance he is distinguish¬ 
ed from other castes by a fair complexion and a stalwart figure. In the mutiny 
of 1857, Jats of this district, as of others, generally displayed courage in self- 
defence and loyalty towards the British Government. They possess now 200 
villages here, of which 46 were obtained in reward from Government for good 
services in the mutiny. 

The most prominent J&t family is that of Kuchesar, which owns the proprie¬ 
torship of 112 villages here, besides several in the Mirath District. It belongs 
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to the clan called Fallal, and was founded by four brothers, who emigrated from 
Mandotl, in Hariiiofl, about 180 years ago. The names of the brothers wero 
Bhu&l, Jag ram, Jatmal, and Gurw3.h. The first three settled in Mouzah Ohit- 
sonah, Parganah Sayanah, and the fourth in Chandousi, of Zil4 Munklflbad. 
Chatter Singh, the fourth in descent from Bhufil, took service under Mirzfl, 
All Beg, Jdgirddr of Chitsonali. He rose from a muqaddam to a sarbarah- 
kdr of thejdgtr, and on the jagirddr's death took advantage of the disorganiza¬ 
tion which then prevailed to make himself master of the estate. His sons 
R&mdhan Singh and Magnt Ram joined the Bharatpur troops in the campaign 
undertaken by Jaw&hir Singh in retaliation of his father So raj .Mai’s death, 
against Debit, but Vazir Najib-ud-dowlah coerced Chattar Singh to recall them. 
Being men of courage and influence he took them into favour, and conferring 
on them the title of Rao and the jdgjLr of Mouzah Kuchesar, appointed them to 
the Chormdri office for nine of the surrounding parganahs. They now possessed 
themselves of a large number of villages, chiefly in Parganahs Sayanah, Puth, 
and Thanah Farida. After the reverses which the Bharatpur troops met in the 
campaign the Jilt influence began to decline, and the merchants of Mouzah Makri, 
near Sayanah, complained to Afrasayab Khan, governor of Koil, of the oppression 
to which they had been subjected by Ramdhan and Magnt Ram. The governor 
invaded and sacked Kucliesar and took Ramdhan and Magnt Ram prisoners. 
He confined them in the fort of AItgarli, but they made thoir escape and presented 
themselves before the commander of the Marhatta force at Rainghat, who appointed 
them to the Amilship of the parganahs about Murttdabad. At the latter place 
they collected their adherents, and while Afr&s&yab Khan was engaged in the 
measures for his own defence they recovered possession of Kuchesar. This 
occurred about the year 1782. Magnt Ram died three or four years after¬ 
wards, and as he was the chief of the family, his seal and the amulot, which 
oontained a description of the place where the treasure of the family was buried, 
remained in possession of his widow. The treasure was said to be four crores of 
rupees, and Ramdhan Singh was anxious to got possession of it as well as of the 
seal. The only condition on which the widow agreed to deliver the seal and 
amulet to her brother-in-law was that ho should marry her. Ramdhan Singh 
accepted the condition, but as soon as he had obtained tho coveted articles he 
repudiated it. In 1790, ho got from tho king’s officers the mnqavrdrt lease of tho 
Parganahs of Pith, Sayanah, Thanah Farida, and Talluqahs Datianah and Said- 
pur, besides the jdgtr of Kuchesar, at an annual jarnd of forty thousand rupees. 
The lease and jdgir wero confirmed by Mirzu Akbar Shah, the heir-apparent of 
Shah Alam, in 1203 Hijri (1794 A. D.), and again by the British Government 
in 1803. Ramdhan Singh was a very unscrupulous and cruel man. It is a 
belief of the people that the Kuchesar family will never be happy, for its found¬ 
ers wero guilty of the grossest crimes. Ramdhan Singh first fixed a monthly 
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of Us. 240 for his nephews (seven sons of Magni RA.m) and afterwards 
attempted their assassination. After two or three of the brothers and nephews 
had been assassinated, the remainder fled to Sehra, and thence to Miratli, 
where they laid their grievances before Dayfiji, the Marhatttt governor. Dayaji 
gave them the muqarrart lease of some villages in the vicinity of Mirath. 
They afterwards obtained an authoritative decree in their favour for continuance 
of the allowance. The grandsons and great-grandsons of Magni Rfim reside 
now in several villages of this and the Mirath Districts. B&o Ramdhan Singh 
died, in 1815, in the Mirath Jail, where ho was a prisoner on account of balance 
of revenue. The muqarrart then lapsed, and its villages were settled with their 
respective proprietors, but tho jdgir of Kuohesar was confirmed in perpetuity 
in favour of the heirs of Rfmulhan Singh. 

Fattah Singh, son and successor of R&mdhan, was gifted with extraordinary 
qualities for increasing his wealth and possessions. Within a few years after the 
abolition of the muqarrari he acquired by one moans or another the proprie¬ 
torship of almost all the villages included in the lease and of many more besides. 
Had it not been for IMdullah KMn, Talluqahd&r of Kbanpur, who was an 
inveterate enemy of the Kuchesar family, and who thwarted Fattah Singh’s 
plans in many instances, tho latter, it is believed, would have made himself 
master of great many villages more. Fattah Singh died in 1839, leaving a 
large treasure and an extensive zamtnddrt to his only son, Bahadur Singh. 
Rilo Bahadur Singh increased the property by adding to it 26 villages of' 
Talluqah Bhatw&rah in Parganah Baran, and seven of Talluqah Palwara in 
Parganah Path, which he purchased from the proprietors. He had three sons, 
two legitimate and one by a Raj pit t woman ; the eldest, Lachman Singh, died 
during 5 Bah&dur Singh’s lifetime. Of the other two, Gulab Singh was an am¬ 
bitious man, and ho did not like his father’s declared intention of giving one-half 
of the estate to Umr&o Singh, the illegitimate son. He tried to dissuade tho 
old gentleman from his purpose, but in vain ; a misunderstanding arose between 
the father and son, and before it could be otherwise settled, the father was as¬ 
sassinated in his palace in January, 1847. Gulab Singh was strongly suspected 
of patricide, but no evidence was found against him, and the real assassinators 
(four iu number) having confessed to their guilt, were capitally punished. 
He succeeded to the estate, but Umrao Singh lodged a suit against him in tho 
Civil Court for half the property; the suit was decreed on the 32th July, 

1856, by the Principal Sadar Amin, but negatived by the Sadar Court, 
on the 16th August, 1859, on the ground of the custom of primogeniture. 
Gulab Singh rendered good services to the Government in the disturbances of 

1857, and was rewarded with the proprietorship of villages assessed at Bs. 8,000 
and with the title of RAjA. He died in September, 1859, without male isue, 
and was succeeded by his widow, R&ut Jus want Kour, whom ho had authorized 
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io adopt a son. The widow adopted no son, and died a few months after her 
husband, leaving her daughter, Bhfip Kour, as her successor. Bhilp Kour had 
no issue. She died in August, 18G1, and was succeeded by her husband, Kour 
Khush&l Singh, nephew and adopted son of the late rebel R&ja Nahar Singh of 
B&llabgarh. R&o fJmrao Singh again claimed the heirship and got a decree from 
the Principal Sadar Amin’s Court, on the 30th July, 1863, for the whole pro¬ 
perty, but the Sadar Court reversed thedecreeon the 22nd August, 1864, for tho 
reason that, being the son of a J&tbya Rfijp&tani mother, he was not entitled 
to any share in his father’s estate. He preferred an appeal to tho Privy 
Council, and whilst the case was ponding decision, Part&p Singh, one of the 
grandsons of Magnl R&m, claimed the whole property against both Khushal 
Singh and Umr&o Singh. At last all the threeparties referred, in 1868, the case 
to arbitration, and the arbitrators divided the estate among them, giving six- 
sixteenths tollfto Umrao Singh, five-sixteenths to Kour KhusMl Singh, and five- 
sixteenths to Rao Partap Singh. 

None of these gentlemen has male issue. Umr&o Singh has lately married 
one of his two daughters to KhusMl Singh. A new claim made by some other 
grandsons of Magni R&rnis now pending decision in the Judge’s Court at Mirath. 
It is for the proprietary possession of the entire property, to tho exclusion 
of the present recorded proprietors. 

The Sehrfi and Saidpur Juts are also of a respectable family. Ratan Singh, 
Shadi H&mand Jhand& Singh of Sehr& rendered good services in the mutiny of 
1857, and were rewarded by Government with the proprietorship of certain 
confiscated villages. 

The most conspicuous in bravery, in 1857, were the Jats of BhatoM, who 
twice defeated the troops.of tho rebel Naww&b of Malagarh and captured his 
guns. On one occasion the Naww&b’s force was assisted by the Jh&nsl Brigade 
of mutineers, but the Jats beat them back. Khusht Ram, of Bhatona, was then 
a police daroga at An&pshahar. He distinguished himself by performing his 
duty with courage and honesty, and is now a well-known inspector of police in 
the Mathr4 District. 

R4j& Gur Salute Mai, Jut of MurddilMd, obtained fourteen villages as 
reward in this district, for services rendered in MurM&b&d. His sons Sahib 
Sahai and Gur Parttip are now proprietors of these villages. The villages are 
all in Parganah Ah&r. 

TMkurGobind Singh, son of the well-known Day4 Ram, J4t Chief of Hittras, 
also rendered valuable services in 1857, and was rewarded with the title of R&ja 
and landed property. He got five villages in this district, which are now in the 
possession of his widow, Rani Sahib Kour. 

(d.) Gujar. Tho customs and habits of this tribe are also so different from 
those of the other Hindi! tribes that they form a good ground for tho conjecture 
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that Gtijars are either an indigenous tribe or the result of a union between 
the Aryan and indigenous tribes. In their habits they very much resemble 
the Gir&sias of Mewar, who are a modern caste, born of Bhil females by 
Hajpfit fathers. Giljars are proverbially indolent, and thieving is their cherished 
profession. Not only the indigent but also the well-to-do among them have 
no hesitation in taking part in thefts, especially of cattle. But of late years it 
has been observed, in this district at least, that they are by degrees appreci¬ 
ating the advantages of industry in agricultural pursuits. 

As a tribe the Gfljars practice female infanticide, and such is the scarcity of 
women among them that, besides widow marriage of their own caste, they have 
adopted the custom of taking for wife a woman of any caste whatever, and yet the 
deficiency is far from being supplied. It is hardly credible, but I can vouch for 
the fact, that in almost every village of the Jamnd KMdarin this district there 
are a few families in which two or more brothers have a single wife between 
them. Tho woman is nominally the wife of one, generally the eldest, but in 
reality of all the brothers, and she is praised by the neighbours for her conduct 
as being instrumental in “ keeping tho brothers together.” 

Many aro the conjectures relating to the origin of the name of the tribe:— 
(1) Gftjar is supposed to be the Sanskrit gochar (cow-grazier) or gochor (cow- 
stealer), and botli tho suppositions are appropriate in consideration of the pro¬ 
fessions of the tribe. (2) They are said to have derived their designation from 
Gorajrishi, whose illegitimate offspring they aro alleged to be. This is a far¬ 
fetched conjecture and not supported by reliable authority. (3) They are asserted 
to be the progeny of a BAj& Harbh&n by a slave-girl named Gurjari, but the 
authority is unknown. 

I believe the Gujars -were an aboriginal tribe occupying tho peninsula which 
was called Gujr&t after them. The construction of the word shows that Gujrfit 
is after Gftjar, and not vice versd. Even in later times, wherever the tribe set¬ 
tled in large numbers the tract was called Gujrftt.. For instance, tho town on the 
Jahlam, famous for the battle which took place at it on the 21st February, 1840, 
and the Gitjr&t of Zil& Sah&ranpur owe their names .to the Gujar settlements. 
The present Gftjars, however, are not the pure aboriginals, but a mixed class 
sprung from Rfijp&t fathers by Gujar mothers. The lowlands of tho Jamn&, 
as far down as Batesar in the Agra District, are the favourite abode of the 
tribe in these provinces. On the Jahlam, too, they oceupyja long strip of 
nearly two hundred miles bordering the river and parallel to it. The pecu¬ 
liarity of settling on the river-side may owe its origin to the profession of 
the tribe, which is, as a rule, tending of cattle herds. But we also know 
from the MahabMr&t that the lowlands of the Jamna wore in ancient times 
inhabited by the aboriginal Bhils, Lodhs, and other similar tribes, and that 
these tribes were detested by the Aryans for their being cow-stealers. I am 
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inclined to believe that after the Jamn& forests had been cleared off, the rem¬ 
nants of the old tribes re-settled there, and a mixed race sprang from the 
union of their women with the Arjan men. 

In the Bahindshaiiar District there are three principal elans of Ghjars, viz* s 
(1 The Bhatti, who claim their descent from the Bhatti RujpCtts. It is stated 
that, daring the tinieof Prithlraj, a colony of Bhatti R&jptlts settled at Kasnah on 
the banks of the Hindan, under the leadership of R&o Khnsal. They took pos¬ 
session of a number of villages around K&snah, and Rio Kin sal laid the found- 
tion of that town. One of the great-grandsons of Kansal married a Gfijri and 
got four sons by her. He had four sons more by the legitimate wife. The 64 
villages included in the principality were equally divided between the brothers ; 
the legitimate settled themselves in Mouz&s Gliori, D&dri, and ChatahrS., and the 
illegitimate in Katahr&. The latter intermarried with the Gftjars and increased 
in numbers very rapidly. They grew powerful and possessed themselves of 
about 200 villages in the district. Shambhfi Singh, Bhattt Ghjarof Katahil, 
was a famous freebooter in the reign of SMh Alam. To deter him from 
committing depredations, he was bribed by the vazir with the office of 
Chorm&ri , which was conferred on his son, Darg&hi Singh. Under the veil of 
this office Dargabi Singh possessed himself of 133 villages around D&dri, and 
made the latter town his bead-quarters. He prevailed on the king’s officers to 
give him the title of Raoand the muqarrart lease of these villages at the light 
jamd of Rs. 29,000 per annum The lease continued in force till the year 1813, 
when R&o Ajit Singh, grandson of Dargahi Singh, died, and the tenure lapsed 
to Government. The villages were settled with their former proprietors, and a 
pension of Rs. 500 per mensem was fixed for the heirs of the deceased 
muqarrariddr . In the mutiny of 1857 these Gfijars turned rebels and lost a 
number of their villages. Eleven of the leaders were capitally punished for 
participating in the sack of Sikandartibad and breaking open the jail at Buland- 
shakar, Bisben Singh and Bhagwant Singh, grandsons of Rao Ajxt Singh, were 
also capitally punished for having plundered some carts of the Bullock Train 
on the Grand Trunk Road near their home. Bhatti Gftjars are now propria’* 
tors of 85 villages, thus :— 

In Parganah Dadri, 53. 

„ „ Dankour, 16. 

„ i, Sikandar&b&d, 16. 

The leading members of the clan are the residents of Mouz&s Katahra, Sdqipur, 
M&hch&, Dftdri, Chit}, and Deotah. Umr&o Singh, of Katahra, had assumed the 
title of Rftjli in the mutiny. 

(2) The N&grt, who are said to have illegitimately descended from Raja 
Nagr&j, the fourth in descent from Anikpal, Ton war, of Dehli. The genealogy of 
the clan, as kept on record by their bards, shows that it was in the year°856 
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Samvat (799 A. D.) that Sew& and Dew&, great-grandsons of Nag, came from 
Hastia&pur to take their abode iu the vicinity of Dankour. They wrested some 
villages from the Boti&bs, an aboriginal tribe, and settled themselves on Mouz&s 
Kanarsa and Pipalka. They intermarried with the Botifihs and Gujars and 
thereby degraded themselves. Their descendants occupy now many villages*, 
and are proprietors of 29, the chief of which is Dankour. In the mutiny of 
1857 this elan participated in the sack of Sikandarabad as well as other acts of 
rebellion, ^eir leaders, Indar Singh of AttA, Dary&o Singh of Junedpur, Sarjit 
Singh of R&jpur, Natha Singh of Attii, and R&mbax of Gunpwr&, were capi¬ 
tally punished. 

(3) The Nadwfisift, whose tradition is that their progenitor was a Pan wftr 
RajpCifc, n^med Dew&, who accompanied Kao Kalft, Chowh&u, from B&dlt, in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, and wrested twelve villages in the vicinity of 
the Kali Nadi from the Tagfts in Parganah Agout& The clan derives its name 
from the nadi (river), in the vicinity of which they settled. 

The tract comprizing these twelve villages was called u Naclwasft B&rhfi/’ and 
the descendants of Dewa, Pan war, became Gdjars by having contracted mar¬ 
riages with the Nagrls. They retained possession and proprietorship of the vil¬ 
lages till 1857, when they became rebels, and their leader, named Atman Singh, 
cast his lot with VulidiVl Khan of M&lfigarh. On restoration of order ten of the 
villages wore confiscated to Government, and the remaining two are still ir> the 
Lands of the Gftjars. Monza Sadhfiranpnr is the capital of the B&raM, aud its 
Gnjnrs are the most notorious and daring thieves in the district. 

Besides the above three principal elans, there are eight others who inhabit 
about 30 villages in the district, and are proprietors of 17. The names of these 
o’: 111 s are Chanchi, CHutoni, Sarondha, Badi. Kasunah, Adhfuiah, CMuini r, and 
Kap&siL 

(eh Kaith or Kdisth .—I roust apologize for differing in opinion from such of 
rny Kaith friends as claim a higher position in the list of Hinclft castes than can 
fairly be given them. According to the Jfitiinala, a work of some authority, 
Keiths seem to be the true Sudras. They are classed there immediately after the 
Gopas and before the mixed classes. TLieir origin is said to be this, that a Shdra, 
of the name of Bhatidatta, was so clever in managing household affairs that the 
prince whose servant ho was callod him Kdisth, or household manager (kai, 
house, and slha, to settle). The now designation was adopted by Bhfitidatta, 
and after him by bis descendants, as the distinct name of their clan. BMtidatta 
bad three sous, Chitraguna, Ohitrasena and Chitragupta, and the present Kaiths 
arc their progeny. In If. Id. ilsonhs Glossary of Indian Terms, a K&ith is said 
to he the offspring of a Ksbattri father and Vaisyft mother. Professor Johnson 
calls him, in his glossary of the Hitopdesh, the offspring of a Kshattri by a 
Sutira woman. 
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The present Kftiths, or at. least some of them, pretend to be the descendants 
of Chitragupt, son of Brahmii, and to have originated in the natural way from 
Brahma’s body, the Sanskrit of which is K&y& ; whereas the other four classes 
are said to have sprung from his uiouthj arms, thighs and feet. In fact they 
claim a fifth class for themselves, in spite of the Hindu records, which reckon 
only four. The claim rests on some spurious chapters of the Padma IVran. They 
lay much stress, in prosecuting the claim, on their present status in society, and 
on the fact that the duty assigned to them, that, of penmanship, by the Hindti. 
law is a respectable one, which would not have been the case if they belonged 
to the Sudra cla,ss> But they ignore the qualification that the Hindi* law 
required them to write the Kaithi character only, and not the Nitgri. It is well 
known that under the ancient village system, laid down by Mann, the patu-firtvr as 
one of the twelve menials, or village servants, and that ho was classed along with 
the barber, washerman, watchman, carpenter, potter, and the like. His duty 
was to keep the village accounts, and Kaitli was another name for him. In the 
Dakkhan, where the old system has not been much altered, th epatwdns post is 
still considered so low that, except Sftdras,no one accepts it, and not long ago the 
same was the case in Hindustan proper. The rise of the tribe may, in the up- 
per provinces at least, bo accounted for thus : when the Muhammadan rulers first 
directed their attention to revenue settlements, the patwAri was found to be the 
most useful village servant in rendering assistance in the work. He was en- 
feouraged, and he saw it of advantage, to learn the Persian cbaractei and 
figures, and thereby assist the Miisalm&n officers more effectually. Hence the 
patwarts or Kdiths were the first Iliad6s who learnt to read and write Per¬ 
sian, and this qualification was the root of their rise in the public service. 

The Bengal Kaitlls admit that they are descendants of the Sitdra servants 
who attended the Brahmans invited, about 900 years ago, by Rajfi Adisur of 
Madia, from Kanouj to settle in his country. 

It is a historical fact that a Kaitli family reigned in Bengal for some time 
before the Muhammadan conquest, but this is no argument for excluding the 
tribe front ttTe Sitdra list. The prophetic chapters of the Vishnu Puran, 
Bhagwat and other Hindh books, declare that, in the Ealiyug “men of all 
degrees will conceive themselves to be equal with Brahmans ; every one who 
has cars and elephants and steeds will be a Raja ; the principal of trees will be 
the Sami, and the prevailing caste will be the Sudra, &c., &c.' 

The following ate the twelve clans into which Kaiths are divided :— 

1. Mathur, the original residents of Matlir& or its neighbourhood. 

2. Bhatnagar, ditto of Bhatnet. 

3. Srlw&stab, ditto of Srinagar. This elan is also supposed 

to have derived its narao from the goddess Srivatsh, whom they worshipped. 

Saksena, the original residents of Saksena in the Farrukhabad ZilA. 
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5. S6rajdhwaj, said to have proceeded from M&dhwft Nal, Brahman, and 
Kflmkandld, daucing-girl of VikrainSjtt’s court. 

The word means “ one having the sun as his emblem but pronounced 
Sur&dwajjit means a u brand oil the forehead of a person convicted of intoxica¬ 
tion with liquor,” and also u the flag hung out as the sign of a liquor shop.” The 
latter significations may have something to do with the name of the tribe. But 
these K&iihs call themselves jS&ka Dwtpi (Scythian) Br&hmans, and assert that 
the sage Vyas entered them m the sacerdotal list. I have not been able to 
find any authority in corroboration of this assertion, but it is veiy likely well 
founded, and worthy of research. 

6. (lour, the original residents of Gour or Bengftl. 

7. Araisht, probably the mixed class correctly called Anabasht, the pro- 

geny of a Br&hman father and Yaisyft mother. 

8. Karan, the offspring of a Vaisya by a IHudr& mother, or, according 

to some authorities, of the degraded Kshattri by a pure Kshattrift 
mother, whose occupation, according to the Sh&stars, is writing and 
keeping accounts. 

9. Kulsreshta, A Kulkarnl in the Dakklian is the village accountant. 

The prefix w kid” is used in the language of the south to represent a 
family concerned in revenue matters. 

10. Aith&nah, origin not known. 

11. Blamik ditto. 

12. Kigam, ditto. 

A thirteenth clan i9 that of the Un&y&s, the residents of Unn&in in Oudh. 
They are usually called half K&iths. 

In the district of Bulandshahar the most numerous clan are the Bhat- 
n&gars of Sikandarabft.fi. They are proprietors of 36 villages, and their heady 
Munshi Bachman Sarftp, is an Honorary Magistrate. These Kftiths are, accord¬ 
ing to 8ir Henry Elliot, u found in great uumbers, almost conterminous with 
the Gour Br&hmans, from Samhbal and Mu rad a bad to Agrohft and Ajmer, 
but are also scattered over some of the eastern provinces, in which their estab¬ 
lishment dates from the time of Ghias-uddln in the middle of the thirteenth 
century. When the king’s sou, Nasir-uddin Karft Kh&n, was appointed to the 
government of Bengal, he was accompanied by several Bhatnagar Kaiths, who 
were high in his favour. These men soon became intermixed with the Gour 
Kaiths, the old residents of that country, at which the old Bhatnagars were 
scandalized, insomuch that when Nasir-ivldin returned after some years to Dehli, 
to dispute the possession with Keikub&d, and was encamped for some time at 
K&snah, the old Bhatnagars refused to associate with them, and the heretics 
consequently became distinguished by the name of Gour Bhatnagar or Bhatgour. 
The Bhatnagars arc not considered very pure Hindfts, and are more addicted 
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to drinking than other K&iths, but their official position has enabled them in some 
places to acquire considerable influence/’ 

A peculiarity of the Bhatn&gar clan is that their women do not eat flesh 
or drink liquor, although the men are more than ordinarily addicted to both 
these luxuries. The women hesitate even to take meal in the utensils used by 
the males. 

It was in Sikandar Lodi’s time that Dip Chand, surnamed Khwajah, a Bhat- 
n&gar Kaith of Firozabad, obtained from the emperor the office of qtinungo, 
together with a rent-free assignment of 540 bigahs in the suburbs of Sikandar- 
&b&d and took up his abode in that town. The qdnungoship of the parganah 
is still in his family in the eleventh generation. Buland Rke, the ninth in 
descent from Dip Chaud, was a man of great influence. He built a large 
market, of which his grandsons. Lachman Sarfip and brothers, are now proprie¬ 
tors. Lachman Sarftp rendered good services in the mutiny of 1857 and 
obtained reward in landed property. The other descendants of Dip Chand 
are proprietors of a number of valuable houses in Sikanclarab&d and of eigh¬ 
teen villages in the district. 

Another respectable Bhatn&gar family of Sikandarab&d is that of Munshi 
Gang& Vishan, who obtained from King Sh.!h Alam the assignment of Mouz& 
Pilkhanw&li, ill Parganah Sikandarabad, free of revenue. Iiis son, Gopal 
Krisbn, rendered good sendees to General Lake in negotiating the treaty of 
December, 1803, with the Scindhift, and was rewarded, In recognition of those 
services, with the title of Raj& and a life pension of Rs. 5,000 per annum. His 
grandsons, Beni Krisbn, lAl Uriahn, and others, are rent-free holders of one 
village and proprietors of three more. Gop&l Krisbn was popularly called one 
of the four ungrateful servants of the Gw&liar Durbar, but on what grounds is 
not dear. 

The Talluqah of Anftpsbahar, consisting of fifty-four villages in this district, 
besides four in Aligarh and thirteen in Mathrft, belongs to the Srivastab 
family of Paikpftrah in Calcutta. This property was purchased by the late Rajti 
Kishan Chandar Singh, alias Lalah Babfl. The original seat of the family 
was the town of K&ndt, in Zil& Murshid&bad, of which place they were also 
q&nungos. Gang& Gobind Singh, grandfather of K ; shan Chandar Singh, was 
appointed to the devoanship of the Nawwab N&zim after Nandkum&r, the diwdn 
of Mub&rik-ud-doulah, had been capitally punished. The Nazim having been 
pensioned in 1772, the dtwdiis services were transferred to the Governor- 
General’s office. Gauga Gobind Singh rendered good services in the forma¬ 
tion of the permanent settlement of Bengal. He was succeeded in the diwam 
office by his son, Pran Kishan Singh, who purchased large zaminddris in the 
districts of Jassor, Ac. Kishan Chandar Singh, son of Pr&u Kishan Singh, was 
also appointed diwdn after the death of his father, but he retired in the prime of 
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life to Brindaban, to live as a religious man. He bjiilt in that cjty'of temples the 
beautiful marble temple, which is one of its principal ornaments, in honour of 
the god Krishna ChandramtL, and purchased the proprietorship of thirteen vil¬ 
lages close by and of seventy-two in Zil&s Bulandshahar and Aligarh for its 
maintenance. Kish an Chandar Singh died about the year 1821, and was 
succeeded by his son, Sri Narfiin Singh, who was then a minor. Daring the 
minority of Sri Kar&iu Singh the property suffered great loss; of the Anitpshahar 
villages twelve were sold by auction for balance of revenue. 

Sri Nstrain Singh died at the early age of eighteen years, without issue. 
His two widows adopted one son each, viz., ishwar Chandar Singh and Parfcftb 
Chandar Singh, during whose minority the well-known Rdni Katyarri, widow 1 
of Kishan Chandar Singh, managed the property. Both Ishwar Chandar 
Singh and Partab Chandar Singh obtained the title of from the Govern¬ 

ment, and the latter was also made a C.S.l. Ishwar Chandar Singh died in 
1860, leaving a minor son, named Indar Chandar Singh, as an heir. Partib 
Chandar Singh survived him six years and left four minor sous, viz ., Kours 
GIrish Chandar Singh, Pftran Chandar Singh, Kaufci Chandar Singh, and 
Sarad Chandar Singh. The old Rani K&ty&ni died in 1868. The Paikpftrah 
estate is now under the Court of Wards, whose agent, Mr. Robert Harvey, 
is the manager. As long as the Ram lived she managed the Anfipshahur pro¬ 
perty, and the management was not bad. 

The JSabi Nagar ilaqah of seven villages in Parganah Ah&r wits originally 
a part of the Jahfingirabad Talluqah. Between the years 1815 and 1810, 
Sidha Lftl, a Sriv&stab Kaith of Allahabad, who Was a kdvindah (or agent) of 
Rftnt Sftraj Kour, proprietress of the Talluqah, obtained these villages from 
his mistress by way of gift. His female heirs are now owners of the estate. 

There is only one family of Sftraj Dhaj Kaiths in the district, It resides 
at Alnir, of which parganah its members were gdnungox for more than a century 
and till the year 1862. The founder of the family was one Pithor&dfts, who 
obtained, from Emperor Aurangzeb, a jdgir in the town of Jewar. Ho en¬ 
joyed the assignment for fifty-two years and removed to Andpshalmr during 
Nadir ShalTs invasion, but could not recover the jdgir again. One of hi# 
descendants has recently bought Mouzii Pilkhani in Parganah Ahar. 


Munshl Dhlraj Ml, son of the late Hai Durgfi Parsad, Deputy Collector, is 
a M&thur Kaith. He is proprietor of five villages in this district, which his 
father obtained in reward from Government. 

R&i Mannft Lai, late Executive Engineer on the Gauges Canal, is an Aithanah 
Kaith of Agra. He is proprietor of three villages here, which ho got in reward 
from Government in 1857. 

(f.) Lodhd .—This caste, although having no landed property in the dis¬ 
trict, forms a. sixteenth part of its population* They are all of the Mahor Gd t> 
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and have acquired the fame of being the most industrious cultivators without 
exception. The name of the caste is supposed to have been derived from locl/t, 
a medicinal bark, which, it is said, they used to bring from the woods for sale 
into the bazars. From their short stature and uncouth appearance, as well as 
from the want of a tradition showing their immigration from other parts of the 
country, I am inclined to conclude that the Lodh&s are a mixed class proceed¬ 
ing from aboriginal and Aryan parents. They call themselves the ancient 
inhabitants of* the district, and the assertion seems correct, for we know from 
the Purtos that among the forest tribes there was one variously called Sodb, 
Bodh, Lodh, and Rodh. We also know that there was a large forest bordering 
the Jamnft above and below Delhi. It is not improbable, therefore, that the 
Lodlhis may be the descendants of the Lodh foresters. In the districts below 
Agra they are considered so low that no person of a high caste drinks water 
touched by them, but such is not the case in the districts above AgrA In the 
former they work chiefly as boatmen. 

(c/.) Mind and Meo .—It has already been stated more than once that shortly 
before the Ghori invasion, and again in the middle of the thirteenth century, these 
barbarous tribes were the most powerful in the Du&b, as well as in the districts 
south and west of Delhi. On account of their depredatory habits they were 
detested by every other tribe and,outlawed by the sovereign power. The Bad- 
g&jars under Part&p Singh, the Bhattis under KansaL the Chokar J&dons under 
Dhapal, and the Gahlots under Gobind R&o, took forcible possession of hundreds 
of their villages, at the instigation of Prithiraj, of Debit. But during the fifty 
years which followed the death of Prithiraj, or the overthrow of his dynasty, the 
Meos again grew turbulent, so much so that, according to Farishtah, u they 
plundered the city people in the suburbs of D^lhi, and the citizens were afraid 
of them even when going to visit the graves of their forefathers.” It was King 
Gki&s-uddin Bulban at last who led an expedition against thorn and put one 
hundred thousand of the tribe to the sword. He encouraged every tribe to 
hunt them out, and it was at this period that the Bhal Rajputs distinguished 
themselves in ousting the Meos from the fort of Mavyi near Khurj&. 

We still hear the names of several towns and villages in the district which 
were established by the Meos, such as Rabftpura, Chatari, Mavyi, &c. There 
seems no doubt that the Meo and Min It tribes wijjjre aboriginal, although the 
present Mewfrtts claim their origin from R&jpftts. The claim is not entirely 
untrue, for, like the Gfrjars, there are several Meo clans which proceeded from 
Rajpflt fathers and Meo mothers. Their own tradition, supported by no reli¬ 
able authority, goes thus:—that in very ancient times, two sons of a Kshattri 
having accidentally killed the oalves of some cows, were excommunicated, 
and took their abode in the hills and forests of Rajput&na. The profession of 
their descendants was cattle-tending, and as they used to summon the cattle with 
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tho wdrd “m&heo they became distinguished with the appellation of M&heo, 
which was afterwards changed into Meo. A majority of the tribe became con¬ 
verts to Isl&m during the early Muhammadan invasions, and the remainder, who 
preserved their faith, were termed “ Amina Meo ” (pure Meo), which designa¬ 
tion has since been changed to Min& Meo. They are sometimes called only 
Min&, without the addition of Meo. 

In Parganahs Jewar and Dankour tho Hindfe Min& Meos are inhabitants 
of several villages, but are not proprietors of any. In other parts of the district 
too they are scattered, but thinly. They are very expert thieves, and as indo- 
)• r*t cultivators as the Gujars. The Muaalmftn Meos are proprietors of six vil¬ 
lages in Parganah Agouta, but in their habits they are not much better than 
their Hindd kinsmen. 

Miscellaneous Hindu menials and artizans. —There seems very little doubt 
that most of these classes are the offspring of Aryan fathers by aboriginal 
mothers. Two Gotras, viz., Tfink and Mahur, are vefv prominent among them. 
Tho former may have some connection with the Tak Scythians, and the latter 
with the Mairs of the hills of Contra] India. The prinoipal menial classes in the 
Bui and shah ar District are the following ;— 

(1.) Sundr (goldsmith ).—This caste is included in the extensive mixed class 
called P&rasav, the progeny of a Brahman by a SfidrA, woman. They claim, as 
all other low castes do, a better origin, but without good grounds. Sun&rs are 
not to be found in large numbers anywhere; they are scattered all over the 
country, each town and large village having a few families, according to its 
wants. In this district the majority belong to the Mair olan, who consider 
themselves superior to the others because they do not practice widow marriage. 
There are a few Rusfcagi Sun&r families at Anftpshahar, and some Pachftdah 
families in other parts of the district. The last are considered the lowest. No 
clan intermarries with another. 

(2.) Kahdr (bearer). —This caste is very numerous in the Bulandshahar 
District. They numbered 20,000 in 1865. They are also called Dhimar, and 
their professions are :— 1 , carrying a litter or palki, or banghy , on tho shoul¬ 
ders ; 2, fishing; 3, growing singhdrah or water-nut; 4, cultivating land, 
and 5, serving as hhidmatg&rs . They are the progeny of a Brahrnan by a 
Nish&d mother. In this district they are divided into four dans, viz., M&hur, 
Tul&e, Turfihe and Kanthlwal, each of which intermarry among themselves. 

(3.) Nai ( Sanskrit , N&pit , a barber). —The origin of this caste is variously 
Btated. The majority of the authorities call them the original S&dras, but some 
contend that they have descended from a Kshattn father and a Sildra mother. 
Of many clans of the caste, two only— viz., the Gol& and Banberu—are to be 
found in this district. They mess and smoko together, but do not intermarry 
with each other. 
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(4.) Oad (dusuti weavers).— They claim to have descended from Rajputs 
by lower caste women, and believe themsel ves to be the progeny of Bhagirath, 
the excavator of the Ganges. But there is no authority for the assertion. Ap¬ 
parently they are one of the aboriginal tribes. They are scattered all over the 
district, and, besides their own profession, are generally employed as choivki - 
dars. As thieves they rank only next to Gftjars. 

(5.) Khatik (Hindd hitcher ).— The derivation of this word seems to be from 
u gMt,” to kill or to watch. An executioner is u ghdtak in Sanskrit,** and a watch¬ 
man is “ghdti” in the Uria dialect. The usual occupations of a Khatik art to lake 
service as a watchman, to servo as syces or grooms, and to kill goats and 
sheep and sell their flesh. In the Bulandshahar District the majority oi the tribe 
belong to the Khare clan. The other clan is that of the Khalrang&, or leather- 
dyers. The latter are generally fruit-sellers in large cities. One clan does not 
intermarry with the other, and both are considered the next lowest caste to 
tha u of Bhangi. 

(6.) Gaddrid (shepherd, from gddar , a sheep). —Of the several divisions of 
this caste, the Dhengar and Nildiar are to be found in large numbers in this 
district. Except these two, no two other of the many clans mess together or 
intermarry. In some districts they are considered so low that water touched by 
them is not drunk by the higher classes, but in others they rank in this respect 
with the Kah&rs. Tending sheep and goats and making woollen blankets are 
the chief professions of the caste, but since the extension of cultivation is mak¬ 
ing grazing land scarce, a, shepherd’s is becoming a poor profession. 

(7.) Kacht, from Kachdr , the moist land lying along the banks of a river.— 
These lands are easily irrigated, and are for that reason generally used for vege¬ 
table cultivation. The cultivators w r ho till them are termed Kaclii, and as a 
class they are very industrious tenants. Of the several branches, the more 
numerous in this district are the K&chi Kachw&hft, who claim a descent irom 
the R&jputs of the latter tribe. They work as Mails in gardens and vegetable- 
growers in the suburbs of towns. In some places they are supposed to be the 
offspring of a Kaehwaha Rajpxit by a MfUi woman. 

(8.) Mdli (flower-seller or garland-maker), from- 6 mdld a garland. — They 
are the gardeners of the country, and are divided into several elans, such as Ma- 
thurift, Phftl Mali, K&chi, and Sank One clan does not cat or intermarry with 
another. 


(9.J Koli or Kori (weaver caste).—By way of respect the Kolis generally 
call themselves Kablr Bans!, or descendants of Kabir, the remarkable author 
of deistic stanzas and founder of a sect who lived at Barbras in the time of 
Sikandar Lodi. Most probably Kolts are the aboriginal Koles. They are 
considered lower than the Cham&rs, for in many places they eat the leavings of 

Musalm&n feasts. Their principal branches are the Kabir Bansi, Chonhr, and 
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SankhbAd. Weaving cotton cloth is their exclusive occupation, and they are 
proverbially a cowardly and stupid race. 

(10.) Kumhdr (potter), from * { kumbh” an earthen pot.—They are consi¬ 
dered so low in these provinces that water touched by them is not drunk by any 
high caste person, but in some parts of the country they rank with the 
barber and Bari in this-respect. Although pot-making was the original occu¬ 
pation of the caste, yet they now generally keep donkeys for conveying grain 
from one place to another, and also burn bricks for sale. The flattering 
epithet of the caste is Prajdpati, or the second BrahmA, from their being 
creators of inanimate figures as BrahmA is of animals. A KumhAr is every¬ 
where the priest of the god Bftclhfi Babft, the favourite deity of Hindi! 
women and a representation of Bralimd. His wheel is propitiated by women 
at weddings, in order that the wedded pair may be as prolific as that instru¬ 
ment is in pot-making. The principal Kumh&r clans in this district are M&hur, 
HatheliA, and Gole. By one authority KumhArs are cousins of KAiths, inas¬ 
much as they are descendants of a brother of Bhfitidatta, tLe progenitor of the 
latter tribe. 

(11.) Badhyd and KJuVi ( carpenter ).—There are very few Hindi! Badhyts 
, in this district, but there are many Hindi! KliAtis, who follow the profession of 
making. Among the Badhyis, one clan call themselves OjhA or BrShmans 
Badhyis, and wear the BrAhmant cord. The TAnk, UkAt and DibhAn are 
also divisions of this caste. KliAtis are so low that water touched by them 
is not drunk by the higher castes. One branch of them is called JAnghrA, and 
this is more numerous here than any other. 

(12.) Bdrt (water-hearer), fiom“ vdri” water.—There are very few families 
of this caste in the Bulandshahar District. They are generally torch-bearers, 
and rank next after the Nai, from whom they are descended by women of 
some mixed class. 

(13.) Dhobi (washerman )>—This is one of the lowest castes. No other 
caste except the Bhatfgt ertt food touched by a Dhobi There are several divi¬ 
sions of them, and some of them call themselves the progeny of ChohAns, 
Banias, and other higher castes, by washerwomen. 

(14.) CMpi ( chintz-stamper), from u chdpvd to stamp.—Of the many divi¬ 
sions of this caste the following only are to be found in Zila Bulandshahar : — 
Hi 1 A, Tank, Saraogl, PaehisA and PacliAda. Saraogi Chipls follow the Jain 
religion. No two of the divisions eat or intermarry together, and they aro 
very low in the social scale. 

(15.) Bhangi (sweepei')• —The lowest HindA caste, the offspringofa BrAh- 
man woman and SAdra man. The Sanskrit name of the caste is Chand&l, but the 
more general Hindi name is Chuhra. They are called in Persian Mehtar, HalAl- 
khor, Khakrob, and LAlbegi, The Hindi! Bkangis respect all the PurAnik gods, 
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but consider 1A\ Gurfi, the demon, to be their principal deity. Those of them 
who profess the Muhammadan faith designate the said Gurfi Lfdbeg. There 
are several divisions among them, the principal of which in this district are :— 
Bhagw&hft, Karothia, Cliatole, Baid, Kondhia, Guher, Bhllwfii, and Parche. 
They consider the Dh&nuks inferior to themselves, but there are no Dh&nuk 
families in this district. 

(16.) Chamars (workers in leather ).—This is the most numerous caste in 
the district, forming nearly one-sixth of the total population. There is scarcely 
a hamlet without a Cham&r family. Although the original occupation of the 
caste was to work in leather, but now they are the most useful labourers in agri¬ 
cultural pursuits, as well as in all other branches of unskilled labour. Of the 
several divisions the Jatih only are to be found here. They claim their descent 
from Chanhr, the famous wrestler of R&j& Kans, killed by Krishna. About 300 
years ago, one Raichts, Ckam&r, acquired fame as a saint, and since then every 
Cham&r, when desirous of giving another name to his caste, styles himself a 
Raidas. According to the Padraa, VArah and Vaivart Puraus, Chamars have 
descended from a boatman and a Chandal woman. 

V.—MENDICANTS AND ASCETICS. 

Of the many orders of religious ascetics, the principal throe in this district 
are the Gush&tns, Bairfigls, and Jogts. 

(1). Gush&in .—The correct spelling of this word is Go-sw&mi, which means 
“ a master of his passions.” Originally this epithet was applied to the spiritual 
disciples of Shankar Ach&rya and to tlieir descendants, who are divided into ten 
classes, viz., Tirtlia, Ashrama, Vana, Aranya, Saraswati, Bh&ratt, Puri, Girl, 
Parvat, and S&gar. All these classes ought, as a rule, to live in celibacy, but 
the rule is very frequently broken than respected. Another name for a Gushatn 
is Sanny&sl, in which case only persons of the three pure castes are admissible 
into the order, although there is no such restriction in practice now. They are 
worshippers of Shiva, and lead generally a vagrant life or live in temples dedi¬ 
cated to that god. Their leader is called a Mahant, and he is without exception 
an unmarried man. The Mahant usually adopts a number of chelds (or disci¬ 
ples), and from these selects one as his successor. 

In this district the most prominent Gushatn divisions are the Bhartl and 
Girt. The former settled in the town of Bulandshahar during the reign of King 
Muhammad Shah about 130 years ago. Their first Mahant was Narain BMrti, 
who came here from Jtnd and obtained an assignment of 500 bigli&s of land 
from the king through the interest of SMram, the royal treasurer. SitMrn 
built the math (or temple) for him which is situated at the southern extremity of 
the town, and goes by the name of Raj Rajeshar. The sixth in descent from 
Nar&in is the present Mahant, Nahclial Bharti, who lias purchased the propria- 
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torship of three or four villages, and behaved bravely and loyally during the 
mutiny. His disciple Lachman Bh&rtt was killed at Badpurah while assisting 
Mr. Turnbull in apprehending the rebel Gujars of that village. Nahchal Bh&rtl 
is now proprietor of 3* villages, and rent-free holder of 500 bigh&s of land. 

The Girt clan are proprietors of three villages, and their chief place is Ja- 
MngMb&d, where they seem to have settled in the reign of Emperor Jahan¬ 
gir. I hey hold small shares and patches of maafi land in several villages. 

There is a family ol (fu shah is at Mouza Saidgarhi, who are of the Purl class, 
and who were once very opulent. 

Married Sanny&sis are termed Sanjogis or Grahastis, and they surpass in 
numbers the unmarried. 

ihe appellation Gushtlin is also applied to the Vaishnava worshippers at 
Gokul and Bnud&ban, although they are married men, and to tho followers of 
Chaitanya Swam! in Bengal. 

(2.) Bairdgi or Vairdgi, from “t n,” a negative, and “rdg," sensual enjoy¬ 
ment ; one devoid of passion.—Correctly speaking, a Bairitgi is a devotee of 
"Vishnu, but the term is indiscriminately applied to all sorts of religious mendi¬ 
cants. They generally lead a vagrant life, and when married are called San- 
jogi. The four primary orders of Bair&gis are :—R&m&nuji or Shri Vaishnava ; 
Niro&wat or Nimbfirk, Vishnu Sw&rni, and Mftdhwft Chart. Each of these orders 
is called a Samprada or sect, and all the four mess together. There is no dis¬ 
tinction of caste among them, but the sectarian subdivisions are many. Their 
motto is *31 WIT 5RT tl| Xj]rf ^ Vfpf 

(Ho who loves Hart is loved by Hart; caste and custom are of no consequence.) 

In the Bulandshahar District, one rent-free village (Dhuragpur, of Par<>a- 
nah Dibai), granted by Peshwa Madho RAo Nar&in, is assigned for the mainte¬ 
nance of the Ramanuji temple of Sit&rAmji at Rfimghat, and another (Naglah 
Charandas, of Parganah Dadri), granted by King Shah Alam,is enjoyed by the 
Mahant (head priest) of tho Charandfisi sect at Delhi. With regarddo tho lat¬ 
ter, it is stated that it was granted along with four other villages, which are 
now in the Mirath District, to Charandasji, the founder of the sect, by Nadir 
Shall. whom the assignee had convinced in Muhammad Shah’s presence of his 
possessing some supernatural powers. 

(3.) Jogtor Yogi, from “yog?’ union.— Yog is one of the six branches of 
Hindi! science. It teaches the practice of abstraction, by which the individual is 
supposed to acquire supernatural powers. The science is almost entirely neg¬ 
lected in the present age, yet the Jogis pretend to be masters of it. Those men¬ 
dicants adopt various guises and wander in different parts of the country as 
ascetics and fortune-tellers. They are sometimes great impostors. There is 
no laigo clan of them in the Bulandshahar District. Here they are fofind in 
small numbers, and earn their livelihood by begging in the capacity of musicians. 
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They chiefly sing the songs dedicated to Zakir Pir (Goga Pir of Mahira in 
Huriana), or the love ballads of Htr and RanjhA,, and the heroic Sliaka of Amar 
Singh, Rathor, &c. They also follow the trade of tailors and silk-spinners. They 
have several gots amongst them, and the names of these show that they originally 
belonged to several Rajput clans. Some call themselves QhouMns, some Kacli- 
wfthtU, some Gahlots, and the like; but they all eat together and intermarry with 
one another, except in their own gdt. 

MUHAMMADANS. 

The M us til mans of Hindustan are usually divided into four tribes, viz., Shekh, 
Sayad, Mughal, and Pathan. -But a fifth tribe must be added to complete the 
classification, and in this must be included all the Now-Muslims, or Hindfls con¬ 
verted to Islam from the very earliest times to the present day. 

/. Shekh .—The original meaning of the word is a venerable man. The 
genuine Sheklis in this country claim their descent from the Arabs who came 
at different periods with the Afghan and Mughal conquerors. They are divided 
iuto many clans, each taking its designation' from its progenitor, or more likely 
from the leader to whose party their forefathers belonged. The principal of 
the clans ai*e:— 

(l.) Quresht, the descendants or followers of Quresh, one of Muhammad’s 
forefathers. There are some families of this clan in Sikandar&bad, but none 
of them is of any consequence. 

(2.) IJdshimi, descendants or followers of Hdshim. No family of any note 
of this clan is to be found in the Bulandshahar District. 

(3). Abhdst , descendants of Abbas, uncle of Muhammad. The Qazis of 
Shikarpur and Bulandshahar belong to this clan. The present leader of the 
Bulandshahar family is Qazi Vazir Ali, who joined the rebel Nawwab of Mdla- 
garh in the mutiny of 1857, and lost all his estates. 

(4.) Sacldiqi, followers or descendants of Abubakr Saddiq, father-in-law of 
the prophet and the first Khalifk The Qazis of Sikandarabad and Dibdi and 
the Mufti family of Shik&rpur are of this clan. 

(5.) Fdruqi, followers or descendants of Khalifa Umar Farhq, another 
father-in-law of the prophet. There are a few families of this clan at Buland¬ 
shahar, but none of any note. 

(6.) Usm&ni, followers or descendants of Khalifa Usman, son-in-law of Mu¬ 
hammad. Of this clan there are some families at Bulandshahar, who state that 
they came here from Hirat in the reign of Firoz Shall. 

(7.) Ulvi, descendants of Ali by his other wives than Fatima. There are a 
few families of this clan at Bulandshahar. 

(8.) Ansdri, descendants of those residents of Madina who befriended the 
prophet on his flight from Macca. There are a few families of this clan at 
Gulaothi and Bulandshahar. 
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Amongst tlie Now-Muslims all the lower castes are styled Shckh, such as 
JulaMs, Butchers, Rangrez, Dhobi, LuMr, &c., &c., the reason being that the 
duty of making converts was chiefly entrusted to the Qazis, who were almost 
always Shekhs, and the rule is that the convert adopts the clan of the converter. 

In the town of B^landshakar there was a very respectable family of Bahlim 
Shekhs. Bahlol Khan, Bahlim, whose sepulchre stands about 100 yards to the 
east of the Christian cemetery, was a person of some note in Akbars time. His 
descendants held large tnaafi tracts in the suburbs of the town till 1857, when 
they turned rebels and forfeited the tenure. These Shekhs, according to Sir 
Henry Elliot, do not rank high in the scale of respectability. The Kambohs 
are also termed Shekh, though regarded rather low by the genuine Shekhs, but 
there is no family of them in this district. 

Shekhs are proprietors of about twenty-five villages in the district, but none 
of them is a Taliuqd&r or man of note. 

IL Sayad .—Savad 1 in Arabic is the leader of a tribe, but as a caste it 
consists of the descendants of F&tima, daughter of the prophet. They are 
divided into several elans, of which the following are to be found in the Buland- 
shahar District, where they are proprietors of about eighty-five villages. 

The ranks of the Sayads are constantly on the increase in virtue of the 
rule which allows all Musalm&ns, of whose parents even one may be a Sayad, 
to enrol themselves amongst the descendants of Fatima. The characteristic 
qualities of the tribe, as described by Farishtah on the occasion of his dissipat¬ 
ing the doubt whether Khizar Kbfim, the prolbge of Taimfir, was really a 
Sayad, were modesty, politeness, hospitality, compassion, charity, learning, 
and bravery. The first four of theso arc still very remarkable in the genuine 
Sayads. 

They are generally of the Shia sect, and therefore not on good terms with 
a majority of the Musalni&ns who follow the Sunni doctrines. By Hind Cl con¬ 
verts to Islam they are held in the same reverence as Brahmans. The 
Sayads of Qadiri B&gk in this district were the priests of the early Lai 
Kliftui eonvorts. Sayads are more averse to widow marriage than any other 
Musalm&n tribe. 

(1.) Bukk&ri.—They seem to have come to this country from Bukhara, and 
claim their descent from Jal&l-uddtn Husen, surnamed Makhd&m Jahdnid/i 
Jalicingasht (the revered of mankind and the traveller of the universe), a famous 
saint, who came to Dehli about 500 years ago, and whose tomb is at Uch in 
Scindk. Sayads of Shikarpur and Aurangfib&d, in this district, are of this clan. 
The former are proprietors of 16 £ villages and the latter of 20. (See Siiikabpur 
and Aurangabad in Chapter VI.) 

(2.) Subzwdn , said to have come here from Sabzw&r in Turkistan dur¬ 
ing the Tughlaq dynasty* The Sayads of Jarch&, Sentkft, Gul&otki, Chkoulas 
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aud Mhndi Baq&pur belong to this clan. They are proprietors of seven or 
eight villages, and Moulvi Muhammad Bakhsh of Chap raw at, a pensioned Extra 
Assistant Commissioner and an Honorary Magistrate, and Munshi Maliarb&n 
Ali of Gulaothi, are the most respectable in the clan. 

(3.) Milswt, descendants of Mu^a Razi, the eighth Imfim, whose tomb is 
at Mashad, at the boundary between Persia and Afghanistan. This clan is 
also called Mashadi. There are very few Mftswi families in this district, but a 
very remarkable person belongs to it, viz., Sayad Mir Khan, Sirdar Baliddur. 
This gentleman was a resident of Paghnnm, about six coss from Cabul, and his 
forefathers had settled there from Samarqand, as the religious preceptors of 
the Saddozai kings. At the time of Alexander Burno’s commercial mission to 
Cabul, Sayad Mir KMti made his acquaintance with that officer, and rendered 
some service in the subsequent troubles. He was rewarded by Government 
with a life pension of Rs. (500 a month, and he took his abode with liis uncle, 
Jan Fishan Khan, who had also been pensioned by Government for similar 
services, at Sirdhana, in the Mirath District. He again distinguished himself 
in the mutiny of 1857 as a friend of the Government, and was rewarded with an 
increase.of Rs. 200 to his monthly pension and witli the proprietorship of ten 
villages of the Klianpur Talluqah at half jamd for his own life and at three- 
quarters jama, for the lives of his sons and grandsons. He has since purchased 
some more villages, and is now one of the large landed proprietors in the 
district. 

(4.) Wdsatt, (5.) Naishdpuri ; (6) Bhakkari; (7) SMr&zi; (8) Baghdddi; 
(9) Ilasani: (10) Iluseni; (11) Ilusani Ilusent, and some others are also to 
be found in the district, but in very small numbers. 

Sayad Baqar Alt Khan, Talluqdar of Pindrir.val, and an Honorary Magis¬ 
trate in the district, is a Sayad of the Huseni clan. He is proprietor of 
twenty-two villages in this district and of some in Aligarh. His home is Kutfi- 
yah, in the Ambala District, of which place his ancestors were proprietors. His 
mother was grand-daughter of Nahar Ali Khan, Lai Ivhfi.nl of Pirulniwal, and 
he succeeded to this property on failure of a male heir in that family. 

III. Mughal. —This tribe is said to have derived its name from Muglial 
Khan, their patriarch, and that portion of Central Asia where the descendants 
of Mughal KMu lived in large numbers was termed Mughalist&n, or Mon¬ 
golia, after them. The tribe is divided into several clans, such as the Chugh- 
t&l, BarltLs, QazaMsh, Uzbak, Turk, Kai, Cliak, and Tajik. Sotn5 of these, 
especially the Chughtal, are claimed by the Bhatti JMons to have descended 
from them when they were rulers of Gajniand Zabalisthn. The principal oftho 
Mughal clans, as far as Hindustan is concerned, is the Chughtai, from the 
fact of the last imperial family having belonged to it. Excepting the small 
village of Mughalpurah, about one mile to the south-west of Bulandshahar, 
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is inhabited by six or seven families of the Barlfts clan, there are very few 
in this district. The Mughalpurah families are descendants of Mirasft 


Bedar Beg, who was killed by a mad elephant of Emperor Jab&ngtr, and whose 
heirs were rewarded by the emperor with a compassionate mao ft of 350 Ughds 
in the suburbs of Bulandshahar. Mastam Beg, a descendant of Bed dr Beg, 
founded this village in the reign of Muhammed Shah. A part of the ma&fticas 
resumed under Regulation II. of 1819, and the remainder confiscated for rebel¬ 
lion in 1857. The proprietors of Mughalpnrah own nowaboutl30 bigli&s, for 
which they pay revenue, and one family of them resides at Khurja. The Jhoj- 
k&s, a low caste of converts,'also call themselves Mughals, but they are supposed 
to be the slaves of Mughals, or low caste Hindus^converted to Isliim by some 
Mughal nobleman, the principal of the Jhojhd Mughals are the residents of 
Mouzds Sakhni in Parganali Andpshahar, and Kamalpur in Parganali Baran. 
.They are not suffered to intermarry with the Rajput Musnlmuns or with any of 
the pure Muhammadan tribes, and this fact shows their origin to be low. 

IV. Path an or Afghan .—The word Pathan seems to have been derived 
from Pathd, which in several dialects of India means the top of a hill. Af¬ 
ghan, however, is said to have its origin in the Persian “ fughfin,” to cry, which 
was the practice of the tribe when they made an assault. The affix Klian to 
an Afghan name is a sign of respect. Its derivation is not very clear, but I 
shall not be surprised if it turn out to be connected with the ancient aboriginal 
hill tribe of Kb and d or Khond, who were driven away from Upper India by the 
early Aryans partly to the south (Khandesh) and partly to the north-west. Bv 
some authors, PathtWare said to be a Yahddi (Jewish) tribe, but Colonel Tod 
found grounds enough for supposing them to bo originally Yado or J&don Raj- 
pfits. Their own traditions, corroborated by those of the Jaisalmer Jadons, 
confirm the supposition. It is stated that the Jadons were for some time sove¬ 
reigns of Ghazni and Cabul, and when expelled from there left a number of the 
tribe behind, who afterwards became converts to the Muhammadan faith. 
Afghans were the first Muhammadan conquerors of India, and small colonies of 
them settled from the earliest times in different quarters of the country. The 
Khcshgi clan settled at Khurja, in this district, during the reign of Flroz 
Tnghlaq, prior to which time they were for many generations residents of Kasftr 
in the Panjab; the Bdrah Bastis (twelve towns) in the vicinity of the Ganges 
were inhabited by several Afghan clans in the time of the Lodis ; the Aghwans 
came to this district from Dehli in the reign of Akbar, and settled at Malakpur, 
near Antlpshahar. 

I athans are more particular than other Mu sal nut ns in preserving the purity 
of their race. In body they are generally well built and moderately stout, with 
a fair complexion. In their characteristic qualities,courage, conceit, abruptness, 
bigotry, and irritableness are the more conspicuous. 
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PatMn 3 are proprietors of nearly one hundred villages in the Bulandshahar 
District. Several of their noble families have been ruined within the last forty 
years, and several new ones have risen to eminence in the same period. The 
remarkable Path&n houses in the district may be enumerated as follows:— 

(1.) Mtindd Kherah, ~ The founder of this house was Yahiyfi Khan, Kheshgt 
of Khurja, who rose to power in the disturbed reign of Shfth Alam. He poss¬ 
essed himself of twenty-eight villages between Khurja and Bulandshahar, and 
established his head-quarters at Bhatw&rali, on the Kali Nadi, about seven 
miles to the south of the latter town. lie was succeeded by his daughter’s son, 
named Abdullah Kh&n, a man of loose principles and extravagant habits. He con¬ 
tracted large debts, and in satisfaction of them sold all the v illages except one 
or two, to the Rais of Kuohesar. Fatah Ali Kh&n, husband of Abdullah Kh&n*s 
grand-daughter, is the present head of the family, and he is proprietor of only 
two villages, viz,, Bhatw&rah and Mftnd& Kherah. 

(2.) Khdnpur .—The rise and fall of this family have already been stated at 
page 135. It was founded by Sheikh Alio, a D&vezai Patli&n of Khurja, in the 
reign of Shah JaMn. Ib&dullah Kh&n, the fifth in descent from Alio, increased 
the property and became the second largest landed proprietor in the district. 
He was always at bad terms with the Kuchosar family, which was tlio first 
in possessions. His son, Abdul Latif Khan, became a rebel in 1857, and w*as 
punished with transportation for life and confiscation of property. He was 
proprietor of 107 entire villages and of shares in 41 more in this district, 
besides others in the Districts of Bad&uu, Muradab&d, and Mirath. Five of the 
villages in this district were released, after confiscation, by the Special Commis¬ 
sioners, in favour of Mussum&t Kh&nzadi, sister of the rebel, and a similar num¬ 
ber are held by Mussumat Mariam Khanam, another sister of Abdul Latif. 
Abdul Majid and Abdul Kaim, sons of Abdul Latif, live with Mussumat Mariam. 
There was a dispute between the Government and Mussumat Khanz&dt as to 
whether the latter vras to have the villages which she had selected with the 
consent of the Board of Revenue, or others in their stead, as subsequently 
proposed by Government. The Privy Council finally decided the point in 
favour of the lady. Another point is now in dispute, viz,, whether KMnz&di 
is to hold the villages for life, or to have absolute proprietary right in them. 
The ease is pending decision in the Civil Court. * 

(3.) Mdl&garh ,—This Talluqah was founded by Haqdftd Kh&n, a Khatak 
Path&n, who held the Amilship of Parganah Baran a few yea*s before the 
introduction of the Marhatt& rule. Haqd&d Khan built the fort of M&1&- 
garh, as well as that town, in honour of the old saint Sayad Mahmftd Kirm&ni, 
surnamed M&lam&l. He was ousted by Udhor&o Ph&iki&, but his son, Bahadur 
Khan, succeeded, in 1805, in obtaining a lease of the thirty-four villages included 

* It has since been decided in Khanzadi’s iavour. 
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in the Talluqah from the Government at a quit rent of Rs. 5,000 per annum. 
Bahadur Kh&n died in 1824, and the lease lapsed. The villages were settled with 
their respective proprietors, and a pension of one thousand rupees a month was 
granted to Validad Kh&n, son of the deceased. Validad became a leading rebel 
in 1857, and absconded on restoration of order. His fort was razed to the 
ground, and the villages and houses wore confiscated to Government. 

(4.) Jahdngtr&hdd ,—This family is of the Bangash clan, the inhabitants of 
Ivolifit in Afghanistan. Murtaza Khan, grand-father of the present proprietors, 
was son-in-law to Mirza Ismail Beg, nephew of the celebrated Muhammad Beg 
Hamdfinl, Deputy of Najaf Khan, com in an der-in -chief of the Mughal troops in 
the reign of SMh A lam He obtained from Lord Lake the life jdgtr of Palwal 
in Zila Gurgaon, together with the title of Azim-uddoulah Sarfardz-ul-mulk 
Muzaffar Jang . He was related to the MDlAgarh Chief, and through him pur¬ 
chased for his son, Mustafa Khau, the Talluqah of Jahftngir&Md, which was 
sold by auction in 1813, in execution of a Civil Court decree against the heirs 
of R&j& Khorasraj, Baclgfijar. Muhammad Ail Khan, an Honorary Magistrate, 
and his brothers, Naqshhand Khan and Ishaq Khan, both minors, are the sons 
and heirs of Natfw&b Mustafa Khan. They are proprietors of the twelve vil¬ 
lages forming the Talluqah. 

(5.) Malalcpur .—This family belongs to the Agliw&n clan. Two brothers, 
named Mir and Mahobat, are said to have come to Dehli from C&bul in the 
reign of Sikandar Lodi. In Akbar’s time they left Dehli and established them¬ 
selves as cultivators in the village of Bhikampur. In after years the descend¬ 
ants of Mir possessed themselves of Mouz&s Harora, Dat&oli, Werla, BhusSoni, 
Baroli, &c., whilst the descendants of Mahobat became masters of Bhikampur, 
Bhamori, and others. In Sfiraj Mai’s time they deserted the estates and emi¬ 
grated into Ruhelkhand, but as soon as Najaf Khan restored order, they 
returned (after twenty-eight years), and through the favour of the Marhatias 
recovered possession of the villages. In the commencement of the British rule 
they increased their possessions by means of auction purchase, and bought Ma- 
lakpur from the firm of Mercer and Co. The present proprietor of the Malak- 
pur property, consisting of twenty-seven villages, is Faiz Ahmad Khan, son of 
Abclur Rahman Khan, deceased, Principal Sadar Amin of Agra. The head¬ 
quarters of the family are at Dat&oli, in the Aligarh District, where three other 
branches of the clan are Tulluqdars of Bhikampur, Dadon, and Budhagaon res¬ 
pectively. 

(6.) Doiolatpur.— Shidi Khan, Pathan, of the Bazid Khail clan, was a 
Risaldar in Skinner’s Horse, and lie purchased Dowlatpur and seven other vil¬ 
lages in its neighbourhood about the year 1820 A. D. His son, Sayad Muham¬ 
mad Khan, is now proprietor of these villages, and he is counted among the 
Raises of the district. 
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(7.) Kcindrsi. —This small Talluqali of seven villages was founded by InA.it 
KhAn, a Said Khail PathAn, resident of Sherpur and agent of Colonel James 
Skinner. Four of the villages were granted to him by the Colonel about the 
year 1825, and the other three had been subsequently purchased by him from 
the proprietors. Sherpur is one of the Barah BastU (twolve towns) of the 
PathAns near the Ganges. 

(8.) Khuvyd.^JkerQ are many PathAn clans in this town, such as the 
Tartn, Kheshgt, KarA Khail, BAzid Khail, Usafzai, &c. 

Of these the Kheshgt are the chief, both as regards numbers and possessions, 
and among them two families possess more lauds than the others. Ahmad Alt 
KhAn, son of Rahmat Khan, lato Deputy Collector, is proprietor of seven vil¬ 
lages, which his father obtained in reward for services rendered during the mu¬ 
tiny in the Bijnour District. The second family is that of the late Muhammad 
Ali KhAn, a TalisildAr, whose heirs are proprietors of four villages, one pur¬ 
chased and three obtained in reward for services in the mutiny in the Mirath 
District. 

(9. ) Bust and Bugrdn .—These two villages are included in the Bdrah 
Basti , and inhabited by PathAns of several clans. 

(10.) Pondrt .—GliulAm Haidar Khan, KhAtak, was a well-to-do zamindAr 
of this village and four others. He became a rebel in 1857, and thereby lost 
his estates. 

Balloch .—Although not exactly a PathAn branch, this tribe is more akin to it 
than to any other of the fivefold division. Their country is BallochistAn, be¬ 
yond the Indus, but they have long been in occupation of Scindh. There 
seems no doubt that, as stated by Colonel Tod, several of the Balloch elans 
were originally JAdons who emigrated across the Indus immediately after the 
civil strife at DwArkft. In the Bulandshahar District Balloches are proprietors 
of about thirty-two villages, and the Chanderft and Jhajhar families are the 
more prominent among them. 

According to their own account, the Chanderft brothers are of the KarAha 
clan and ancient residents of HirAt, whence their ancestor, NAhar KhAn, came 
to Debit at the request of King AlAuddtu Khilji and was appointed governor of 
the Dakkhan. After his death, his sons, Narwar KhAn and Nert KhAn, went 
back to HirAt. SirdAr KhAn, a descendant of Harwar KhAn, again came to Debit 
in Aurangzeb’s reign and obtained the governorship of the country from Kotputlt 
and NArnol to Jewar. He took his-abode in MouzA GanorA Sliekh of Parganah 
AgoutA. His son, NAmdSr KhAn, was appointed, during the Marhatta rule, 
Amil of the said parganah. He subsequently came to the British side and 
distinguished himself in the battle which occurred between the troops of MAdho 
I?Ao PhAlkiA of MAlAgarh and Government troops under Colonel James Skinner 
(see page 18). In recognition of this service, NArndar KhAn was rewarded by 
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General Lake with the title of Na$ir~u(t- doulaJil&troz Jang , together with the 
j<igir of Mouzfi Chanderft. He afterwards purchased the proprietorship of 
several villages. His six sons are now proprietors of fifteen villages, and 
Inftitullah Kh&n is the eldest and chief among them. 

The Jhfijhar family is said to have been founded by Sayad Muhammad Kb&n, 
who came here from llori Bhakkar with Humayfin, and, having distinguished 
himself in the army, obtained a jdgir, together with the title of Ghdlib Jang . He 
died at the age of ninety-five years, leaving twenty sons, of whom two became 
renowned, viz., JNawwab Ajrueri Khan and Naww&b Rahimdad Kli&n. Both 
of these obtained jdgirs, and the present Rats of Jhajhar, Gtml&m Ghous Kh&n, 
is the eighth in descent from one of them. He is proprietor of ten villages, 
and the most remarkable sportsman in the district. The name of his clan is 
P&mejah. It is conjectured that the elan, when Hind Cl, derived its name from 
S&m, one of the sons of Krishna; or from Syam, a name of Krishna himself. 

V. Now- Muslim. —It has already been mentioned that this class includes 
all Hindft couverts to Islam. Being in the vicinity of the Muhammadan capital, 
this district was more exposed to the proselytizing influences than the distant 
ones, and hence it is that we find here such largo numbers of converts^to Mu¬ 
hammadanism. The most respectable amongst the Now-Muslim are the RfijpiUs, 
who pride themselves in retaining their genealogy and in refusing to intermarry 
with other converts; whereas the others generally endeavour to conceal their 
former caste. 

The LfilkhanA and Sabitkhfmi Badgfljars, the Cliouh&ns of Agouta, the BhMs 
of Khurja, the Bliattis of Tilbegampur, the Dors of Bulandshahar, the If Agars 
of A'Mr, the Baranwills of Bar an, the Tagas of Say&nah, and he Bargalas of 
Parganahs Dankour and Sikamlarabad have nil been noticed under their res¬ 
pective Hindi! castes. Amongst the remainder the Jhojh&s constitute a re¬ 
markable class. They are proprietors of five entire villages and shareholders 
in six more. Some call themselves Mughal, some Turk, some Rajptit, and 
some Brahman. The etymology of the word “ jnojhd ” is very doubtful. It is 
conjectured by some to have been derived from “ jonj ,the nest of the little bird 
called bayd, which the lower castes of Muhammadans used to. take to Delhi for sale 
as playthings among the children. The jonj-sellers were originally called Jon- 
ji&s, and ultimately Jhojhas. Another conjecture is that they are descendants 
of the women who served as wet-nurses In the nobio families at Dehli, and who 
were called Clianji. A third conjecture is that, being very quarrelsome, which 
is still one of their prominent characteristics, they were termed JujjhA (from 
u yudha ” or u jujjhd ,” a fight). A fourth conjecture is that, being ill-shaped 
and having a protruding belly like the “ jonj” (nest of the bayd), they were styled 
Jhojlia. In short, the clan is supposed to be of low origin; they are not suffer- 
red to intermarry with the higher castes of Musalmans or Now-Muslims. They 
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observe no llindil ceremonies nor respoct the Muhammadan law of pardah se¬ 
clusion of women. Their good quality is industry in agriculture. The popular 
proverb quoted by Sir Henry Elliot explains their value as labourers in the field. 
It is this 

wish xm % 1st 

“Having employed a Jhojhft for your ploughman, you may idle your time 
by playing the game of chousin' at homo—that is to say, the Jhojhit is so 
industrious a servant that the master need not look after him. 

The Julalias are also included among the Now-Muslim. They seldom follow 
any other occupation but that of weaving cloth. Musalman Julfihfts are very 
numerous in this district, although their Hindu kinsmen are scarce. For the 
sake of respect they call themselves Mowinin (faithful), or Nhrbaf or Safed- 
Mf (cloth-weavers), and consider the word “Julaha” as one of contempt. In 
religious bigotry they surpass all other clans. A number of them have ac¬ 
quired, in almost every town, the dignity of H&fiz,—that is, they know the whole 
of the Quran by heart, although they are in other respects illiterate. 

Among the menial and artizan classes there are as many Now-Mnslims as 
Hindus, in this district at least, but there is nothing particular about them to 
be recorded here. The Jat converts are usually called Pola and the Tag& con¬ 
verts Mol&. Bhattayarahs, or inn-keepers, are also converts from the lower 
orders of the Hindus. There are two principal clans of them, viz., Sher Shalu 
and Salim Sh&ln, from the two emperors of the last Pathan dynasty who 
converted them. The women of the former generally wear the lahangd or 
petticoat, while those of the latter use the p&jdmdh or browsers. There are 
two other clans also, viz., the Chirlm&r (bird killer) and Jan Kliattri, but they 
are rather scarce in this district. Bhattayfirahs still observe some of the 
Hindi! ceremonies at their weddings. 

EUROPEANS OR EURASIANS. 

Messrs. Mercer and Co. were the first Europeans who purchased landed pro¬ 
perty in this district. To establish an indigo factory at Malakpur the firm bought 
thirty-two villages, including Malakpur, from the proprietors. The firm failed 
after a few years, and the villages were sold to Abdur Rahmitu Khan and others. 

The most remarkable Eurasian family now in the district is that of the Skin¬ 
ners at Bil&spur. It was founded by the late Colonel James Skinner, C. B., 
whose life has been published in two volumes by Mr. B. Fraser, brother of 
Simon Fraser, the most intimate friend of the Colonel. James Skinner’s father 
was a Scotchman in the East India Company’s military service, and his mother 
was a Liajputani of Bhojpur, whom his father had captured at Bijaygarh during 
the operations against R6j& Chet Singh of Bau&ras. James Skinner had two 
brothers, David Skinner and Robert Skinner, and he had three sisters. The 
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sisters were married to European officers in the army. David Skinner took 
service in the Military Department and went on duty beyond the seas. Their 
mother died in 1789, and their father, who was a lieutenant at the time, sent 
James and Robert to be educated in a charity school. In 1796 James was 
made an apprentice draftsman in the survey office. He disliked the work arid 
absconded, with only a four-anna piece in his pocket, to another station. He 
was in great distress for a few days, when he had to earn his bread by 
working as a common porter or labourer ; but having been recognized one day 
by a servant of ono of his sisters in the bazaar, he was taken to the sister and 
again sent to the survey office. A Colonel, who was a friend of his father, gave 
him three hundred rupees and sent him to Kftnhpur, where the father was on 
duty. The same officer had soon afterwards occasion to go to the last-named 
place, where he saw James and gave him a letter of recommendation to General 
DeBoigne, commander of the Scindhia’s forces at Mirafch. James Skinner 
waited on the General at Karn&I, and was appointed an Ensign, on its. 150 
per mensem, in the Marahattft army at Mathra. He distinguished himself in 
several engagements, and was dangerously wounded in the battle between the 
Rajas of Karoli and TJny&rft, in which his battalion was the former’s auxiliary. 
In 1802, when Scindhia dismissed all his European officers on the ground of his 
having no confidence in their fidelity, James Skinner lost his appointment. In 
the next year, he took service under Lord Lake on the express condition that ho 
should not be required to take up arms against his former master. He was 
appointed commander of some of the sawars who, after having deserted Scin¬ 
dhia, had taken service under the British Government. Shortly afterwards he 
was put in command of two thousand out of the eight thousand of those saw&rs. 
The maintenance of order in the country between Dehit and Aligarh was en¬ 
trusted to Colonel Skinner immediately after the battle of Aligarh, and he was 
stationed, with 1,200 s&w&rs, at Sikandar&bftd in this district. He was attacked 
here by Madho li&o Ph&Ikia from Mfil&garh, whom he defeated in a fierce battle 
fought in the vicinity of Sikandarab&d. His younger brother, Robert Skinner, 
acted as envoy from Begam Sombre to General Lake and negotiated the treaty 
between them. For this service ho was rewarded by the Government with 
three villages as a perpetual mad/t 

Colonel Skinner took part in every campaign from 1804 to 1831. Ho 
was present at the captures of Bhiw&ni and Bharatpur, and in the GorkhS, and 
Pind&rl wars. He was extremely useful in supplying provisions to the Bri¬ 
tish army in the operations against Hulkar, and his troops formed a party of 
the Governor-General’s escort when Lord William Bentinck went to L&hor 
to have an interview with Ranjit Singh. 

Robert Skinner died in 1821, leaving his heirs in possession of the madfi, 
which they partly hold still and have partly mortgaged to others# 
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James Skinner’s jdgir y of eleven villages, which he had obtained from Govern¬ 
ment in consideration of his discharge from the Marahattfi service, was made a per¬ 
petual rent-free assignment by the Government of India, in their orders dated 
26th September, 18*26, and he was made a C. B. two years afterwards. He 
made Bil&spur, in the middle of the jdgir in this district, his head-quarters 
and built a strong fort and family mansion there. Ho purchased the proprie¬ 
torship of a large number of villages in this and the Hisar, Gurg&on, Dehli, 
Karnal, and Mirath Districts. His church and castle at Dehli are costly and 
remarkable buildings. 

James Skinner was a man of extraordinary abilities, notwithstanding the 
limited education which he had received. lie died in December, 1842, leav¬ 
ing fiye .sons by three native wives to succeed to his large property Under the 
will made by him his heirs have no power to alienate the property ; they are 
simply allowed to enjoy its profits, and he who manages it is to have ten per 
cent, on the profits besides his share. There are altogether about one hun¬ 
dred villages of the Skinner estate in this district, and Mr. Alexander Skin- 
ner, one of the sons of the founder, is the present manager. 

Mr. Thomas Skinner was the manager of the estate in 1857. He held 
his fort and kept order in the villages around Bilaspur during the mutiny, 
and was rewarded for the service with the proprietary right of fifteen confiscated 
villages in Parganahs Daukour and Dadrt. He died in 1864, and his eldest 
son, Thomas Brown Skinner, succeeded to the reward estate. This young man 
was unfortunately unfitted to fill the position in which he was placed. He 
incurred heavy debts, and was finally pronounced by Government unqualified 
to manage his affairs. His brothers are minors, and to protect their rights as 
well as his own, the Government have recently placed the property under the 
management of the Court of Wards. 

Mr. Patterson Saunders, of Aligarh, was rewarded, for services in the mutiny, 
with the proprietorship of eight villages, assessed at Rs. 5,000, in this district. 
He retained possession of the villages for five or six years and then sold them. 

Mr. E. W. Cleveland, a Patrol in the Customs Department, maybe called a 
resident of this district, for he has built a house at SikandaraMd and purchased 
a village in its vicinity. 

The heirs of Mr, Thomas Tonnochy, although not residents of the dis¬ 
trict, have a large garden, two English houses, a large Ganj and Sarde , and 
some rent-free lands at Bulandshahar. This property yields them an income 
of about six thousand rupees per annum. It was acquired by the late Mr. 
Tonnochy, who was Deputy Collector, under Regulation IX. of 1833, of the 
district for twenty-two years from 1835 to 1857. 



!•—Rainfall of the Bulandshahar District from 1858-59 to 1871-72. 


Year. 

June. 

►-2 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

January. 

u 

efi 

?3 

u 

rC 

March. 

April. 

•£bk 

L 

Total. 

1868-59 

... 

... 

2-9 

58 


14 

79 

... 

... 

0*5 

... 

0*6 

0*3 

1*1 

0*2 

207 

J 859-60 



4'4 

2*1 


6*5 

14 



0*2 

0*2 

1*6 

... 

... 

0*2 

15 6 

1860-61 

HI 


02 

3 5 


5*5 

0*3 

... 

... 

... 

Ml 

tit 

... 

... 

... 

9*5 

1861-62 

... 

• 

1*8 

8*7 


3*9 

0*8 

... 

m 

m 

• •I 

Ml 

0*4 

Ml 

0*3 

13*9 

1862-63 


«•» 

3’4 

7*9 


9*2 

7*2 

0*4 

0*1 

IN 

0*9 

•H 

• t • 

Ml 

.... 

29*1 

1863-64 

... 


4 0 

11*8 


6*8 

01 

0*4 

0*1 

•it 

III 

0*7 

IM 

0*1 

0*5 

24*5 

1864-65 

... 

• •• 

0*1 

54 


3*2 

4*6 

... 


• •t 

Ml 

M 

1*6 

0*2 

1*4 

17*6 

1865-66 


HI 

0 2 

2*4 


9‘3 

4*4 

... 


0*5 

0*7 

0*1 

... 

06 

Ht 

18*2 

1866-67 

••• 

• •• 

IS 

7*7 


10*8 

1*8 

0 4 


... 

0*5 

0*7 

0*2 

09 

0*6 

25*4 

1867-68 

... 

•tl 

1*5 

10-3 


144 

07 

1*7 

«»* 

0 6 

1*1 

0*6 

0*2 

0*8 

... 

31*9 

1868-69 


• H 

2*2 

7*9 


0 2 

0*6 

... 

HI 

... 

1*1 

0*4 

1*4 

Mf 

... 

13*8 

1869-70 


III 

... 

05 


4*5 

6*6 

2-3 

Ml 

1*3 

... 

... 

1*6 

0*3 

0*1 

17*2 

1870-71 

... 


8*6 

iio 


55 

3*9 

0*1 


05 


0*6 


... 

19 

320 

1871-72 



41 

10*3 


9*7 

2*5 

... 

... 

09 

1*4 

0*1 


01 

0*4 

29*5 

Average 

* 


... 

27 

7*4 

7*0 

3*3 

0*4 

. ••• 

0*3 

0*4 

0*5 

0*4 

0*3 

0*4 

21*6 
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II. — Ddkhil-Mdry (Mutations) of Lambarddrs. 


Year. 

By decree of Court. 

By private act. 

By inheritance. 

Total. 

Permanent alienations. 

Temporary alienations. 

Total. 

! Permanent alienations. 

Temporary alienations 

Total. 

1860-61 



6 

1 

7 

26 

31 

57 

ICO 

164 

1861-62 

... 


3 

1 

4 

27 

14 

41 

221 

266 

1862-63 


... 

... 

6 

6 

13 

9 

82 

252 

280 

1863-64 

»«• 

... 

24 

10 

34 

48 

72 

120 

276 

430 

1864-65 

... 


1 

1 

2 

11 

20 

31 

25 

58 

1865*66 

... 


2 

3 

5 

5 

14 

19 

45 

69 

1866-67 



2 

4 

6 

6 

22 

28 

54 

88 

1857-68 

... 

... 

5 

7 

12 

12 

28 

40 

96 

148 

1868-69 

... 

Ml 

1 

3 

4 

7 

32 

39 

50 

98 

1869-70 

.»• 

... 

8 

3 

11 

6 

7 

13 

72 

76 

1870-71 

••• 

... 

1 

1 

2 

5 

5 

10 

55 

67 


Remarks. 


<SL 


The increase in 1863-64 was dne 
to the fact that a large number 
of transfers were discovered to 
have taken place in the previous 
years, but not reported by the 
patwaris. This error was recti¬ 
fied in that year. 
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Ill ’— DdJchil-JcMrtj (Mutations) of Pattidcfrs* 


Tear. 

By decree oj Court 

Private sales. 

. Private alienations . 

Grand Total. 

Re MASKS. 

Number of cases of sale. 

Price, 

Number of other cases. 

Total. 

Number of cases. 

Price. 

By inhori ance. 

By mortgage. 

Total. 




Rs. 




Rs. 






1860-61 

... 

31 

16,358 

88 

119 

166 

66,392 

712 

133 

845 

1,130 


1861-62 


30 

12,699 

38 

68 

86 

23,218 

824 

81 

905 

1,059 


1862-63 


51 

18,539 

26 

77 

60 

15,041 

865 

52 

917 

1,054 

« 

1863-64 


49 

38,556 

: 39 

88 

137 

55,781 

273 

309 

582 

807 


1864-65 


49 

52,359 

69 

118 

125 

88,981 

150 

177 

327 

570 


1865-66 


70 

88,387 

70 

140 

160 

1,19,519 

427 

235 

662 

962 


1866-67 

... 

53 

28,335 

28 

151 

131 

1,78,686 

704 

220 

924 

1,206 


1867-68 


49 

21,331 

58 

107 

169 

3,12,214 

653 

235 

888 

1,164 


1868-69 

• •• 

44 

18,757 

86 

130 

192 

60,427 

616 

343 

959 

1,281 


1869-70 


38 

38,755 

65 

103 

134 

1,46.355 

672 

24S 

920 

1,157 


1870-71 


51 

25,692 

49 

01)1 

181 

1,G9,342 

837 

209 

1,046 

.. 

1,327 
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IV .— Partitions under Act XIX. of 1863. 



<SL 


Year, 

Complete partitions , 

Incomplete partitions. 

Previous year’s ba¬ 

lance. 

-1 

Instituted in the 

year. 

Total. 

Sanctioned. 

1 

Struck off. 

Balance. 

Previous year’s ba¬ 

lance. 

Instituted in the 

year. 

Total, 

Sanctioned. 

1 

Struck off. 

© 

o 

e 

ci 

*3 

1863-64 


Ml 

••• 

19 

48 

67 

10 

34 

23 

4 

6 

10 

4 

4 

2 

1864-65 

Ml 

• «« 

••• 

23 

42 

65 

2 

22 

41 

2 

39 

41 

19 

4 

18 

1865-66 

• M 

• •• 


41 

23 

64 

4 

51 

9 

18 

33 

51 

32 

6 

18 

1866-67 


Ml 

... 

9 

28 

37 

5 

20 

12 

13 

29 

42 

21 

17 

4 

1867-68 


»•« 

Ml 

12 

18 

30 

9 

4 

17 

4 

23 

27 

16 

9 

2 

1868-69 

Ml 

Ml 

• •• 

17 

33 

50 

10 

21 

19 

2 

41 

43 

17 

23 

3 

1869-70 

Ml 

Ml 

Ml 

19 

60 

79 

26 

13 

40 

3 

68 

71 

22 

36 

13 

1870-71 

»»• 

• If 

• •• 

40 

30 

70 

16 

19 

35 

>3 

30 

43 

20 

15 

8 
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V.—Cases under Acts X. and XIV, of 1859 and 1863 respectively. 


Year. 

Class I 

Class IL 

Class IIL 

Class IV. 

Class Y. 

Class YI. 

Class YIL 

Class YIIL 

Class IX. 

Class X. 

Total. 

1660-61 

• •• 

117 

40 

6 

1.181 

56 

34 

237 

3 

Ml 

CM 

1,674 

1861-62 

• • • 

21 

8 

7 

740 

69 

33 

78 

1 

• •• 

... 

957 

1862-63 

##• 

24 

18 

42 

1,469 

49 

31 

92 

17 

23 

5 

1,770 

3863 64 


36 

23 

134 

1,892 

225 

62 

35 

7 

78 

11 

2,508 

1864-65 

... 

23 

52 

61 

2,191 

332 

40 

24 

16 

109 

37 

2,885 

1865-66 

... 

77 

90 

101 

1,811 

447 

39 

32 

5 

180 

23 

2,805 

1866-67 


61 

59 

56 

1,299 

547 

19 

13 

2 

150 

22 

2,228 

1867-68 

... 

11 

29 

23 

855 

384 

16 

23 

... 

89 

6 

1,456 

1868-69 

... 

••• 

24 

17 

970 

422 

31 

3 

... 

116 

9 

1,592 

1869-70 

... 

31 

5 

3 

802 

955 

13 

11 

1 

62 

15 

1,898 

1870-71 

... 

S3 

72 

67 

1,599 * 

1,483 

42 

48 

3 

111 

32 

3,490 
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VI.—Appeals to the Collector in cases under Act X. of 1859. 



c3 

o> 



Appeals decided . 




o 

•M 

8 


Year. 

m 

J 

> 

Q> 

M 

P* 

MH 

O 

0> 

O 

o 

jsi 

« 

m 

Instituted in the year 

Confirmed. 

Reversed. 

Modified. 

Remanded. 

Total. 

Dismissed for default 

j Pending decision. 

j Percentage of reven 

appeals decided. 

, 

1663-64 

10 

65 

50 

6 

7 

7 

70 

2 

3 

8-6 


1864-66 

3 

118 

65 

15 

9 

25 

114 

3 

4 

13 1 


1866-66 

4 

57 

86 

3 

1 

4 

44 

17 

... 

6-8 


1866-67 

,, 

57 

27 

2 

1 

22 

52 

3 

2 

3*8 


1867-68 

2 

75 

28 

15 

5 

12 

60 

17 

... 

250 


1808-69 

... 

137 

81 

20 

4 

19 

124 

9 

4 

16T 


1869-70 

4 

67 

65 

6 

2 

6 

69 

2 

HI 

8*1 


1870-71 

-- 

... 

108 

60 

28 

III 

7 

95 

8 

1 5 

25*8 



VII.—Halqdbandi Schools in Zild Bnlandshahar. 


Number. 

Parganab. 

Town or vil¬ 

lage. 

; i 

(Grade of 

j school. 

Average num-! 

her of pupils. J 

Language in which 
instruction is 
given. 

Monthly cost. 

00 

14 

w 

3 

w 

« 









Rs. 


1 

Barau 

|f# 

Hartoli 

(#| 

1st 

45 

Urdu and Persian ... 

10 


2 

Ditto 


Nousanah 


2nd 

40 

Ditto 

8 


8 

Ditto 

Ml 

Nethla 

• it 

3rd 

30 

Hindi 

6 


4 

Ditto 

• if 

Aurang&b&d 

• •• 

Do. 

40 

Do. 

6 


5 

Ditto 

• it 

Sarde Chabilah 

• • • 

Do. 

83 

Urdu 

G 


6 

Ditto 


Ghungr&oli 

in 

I)o. 

25 

Hindi 

6 


7 

Ditto 


Machkoli 

• •• 

Do. 

30 

Urdu 

6 


8 

Ditto 

• •• 

Ha timabad 

Ml 

Do. 

24 

Hindi 

6 


9 

Ditto 

•M 

Naglah Bal 

Ml 

Do. 

31 

Urdu and Persian... 

6 


10 

Ditto 

Ml 

Utrftoll 

Ml 

Do. 

24 

Urdu' 

6 


11 

Ditto 

• I • 

Mirzapur 

• •i 

Do. 

29 

Do. 

6 


12 

Ditto 

III 

Murtazabad 

ill 

Do. 

30 

Do. 

6 


13 

Agouta 

IM 

Malagarh 

#•• 

1st 

50 

Urdu and Persian... 

10 


14 

Ditto 

• • • 

Gulaothi 

• •• 

2nd 

58 

Ditto 

12 


15 

Ditto 

• M 

Bhatond 

Ml 

3rd 

18 

Hindi 

6 


16 

Ditto 


BaghwalaU 

Ml 

Do. 

27 

Urdft 

6 


17 

Ditto 

fM 

Baral 

• •• 

Do. 

25 

Hind! 

6 


18 

Ditto 

Ml 

Senthd 


Do. 

24 

Uidfi 

6 


19 

Ditto 

M» 

Bhamrd 

IM 

Do. 

30 

Do. ... 

6 


20 

Ditto 

Ml 

Kotah 

• •« 

Do. 

32 

Hindi ... 

6 


21 

Ditto 


A gout a 

»»l 

Do. 

32 

Urdfi 

6 


22 

Ditto 

• •• 

Ahmadnagar 

%•• 

Do. 

36 

Hindi 

6 


23 

Ditto 

Ml 

Bhainsrolt 

Ml 

Do. 

27 

Urdd 

6 


24 

Say&nah 

Ml 

Bugrasi 

Ml 

2nd 

60 

Do. 

12 


25 

Ditto 

Ml 

Sayanah 

Ml 

Do. 

54 

Urdfi and Hindi ... 

12 


26 

Ditto 

••• 

Satbla 

tit 

Do. 

60 

Ditto ..4 

12 


27 

Ditto 


Bbadn 

i M 

Do. 

95 

Ditto ... 

12 


28 

Ditto 

~l 

Cbitsona 

Ml 

3rd 

28 

Urda 

6 
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VII.—IFalqdbnvdi Schools in Zild Bulandshahar—( continued). 


Number. 

Parganah. 

Town or village. 

Grade of 

school. 

Average num¬ 

ber of pupils. 

Language in which 
instruction is 
given. 

Monthly cost. 









Us. 

29 

Sayanah 

Ml 

Nay abas 


2nd 

37 

Urdu 

8 

30 

Ditto 


Man don ah 

... 

Do. 

29 

Hindi 

6 

81 

Ditto 


Said pur 


Do. 

SO 

Urdu 

6 

32 

Ditto 


Jalalpur 

... 

Do. 

37 

Do. 

6 

33 

Ditto 


.Banhpur 

... 

Do. 

21 

Hindi 

6 

34 

Ditto 

Ml 

Thai 

... 

Do. 

25 

Do 

6 

35 

Shikarpur 


Shikarpur 

... 

1st 

99 

Urdu and Hindi ... 

20 

36 

Ditto 


Chandokh 

... 

3rd 

22 

Hindi 

6 

37 

Ditto 


Deri 

... 

Do. 

25 

Do. 

6 

38 

Ditto 


Anchru kalan 

... 

Do. 

23 

Do. ... 

6 

39 

Ditto 

... 

Khailia 

... 

Do. 

20 

Do. ... 

6 

40 

Ditto 


Chitsoun 

... 

Do. 

26 

Ur dll 

6 

41 

Anupshaliar 

... 

Anupehahar 

... 

1st 

66 

Urdu and Hindi ••• 

16 

42 

Ditto 


Jahangirabad 

... 

1)0. 

106 

Ditto •»• 

15 

43 

Ditto 

... 

Malakpur 

«*•* 

Do. 

47 

Hindi 

10 

44 

Ditto 


Khalor 

... 

Do. 

38 

Urdu 

10 

45 

Ditto 

... 

Jatpurah 

... 

2nd 

38 

Hindi ••• 

8 

46 

Ditto 

••• 

Sakhr i 

... 

3rd 

18 

UrdO ... 

6 

47 

Ditto 


Anibas 

... 

Do. 

12 

Do 

6 

43 

Ditto 


KhadAnah 

... 

Do. 

25 

Do. **» 

6 

49 

I)ibai 


Karan has 

... 

1st 

40 

Hindi and Urdd 

10 

60 

Ditto 

... 

Goknlpur 

... 

Do. 

40 

Hindi 

10 

61 

Ditto 

... 

Kamghat 

... 

2nd 

36 

Do. *•» 

8 

62 

Ditto 

... 

Danpur 

... 

3rd 

36 

Do. 

6 

63 

Ditto 


Douiatpur 

... 

Do. 

28 

Urdu 

6 

64 

Ditto 

... i 

Delon 

... 

Do. 

31 

Hindi •»» 

6 

55 

Ditto 

... | 

PilkhanA 

... 

Do. 

20 

Urdil and Hindi 

6 

66 

Ditto 

1 

1 Satoyah 

... 

Do. 

20 

Hindi 

6 

67 

Ditto 

.. * 

JargawAn 

... 

Do. 

19 

UrdU ••• 

6 

68 

Ditto 


Dangarh 


Do. 

24 

Do. ••• 

6 

59 

Ahar 


Ahar 

... 

2nd 

40 

Do. 

8 

60 

Ditto 


KhAnpur 

... 

Do. 

33 

Urdd and Persian •• 

8 

61 

Ditto 

... 

Guraoli 

... 

Do. 

25 

Urdft 

8 

62 

Ditto 


Amargarh 

... 

3rd 

20 

Do. 

6 

63 

Ditto 

... 

Mangulpur 

... 

Do. 

24 

Do. »•• 

6 

64 

Ditto 

... 

Umar pur 

... 

Do. 

20 

Do. 

6 

65 

Khnrja 


MAndfvKh e*A 


Do. 

20 

Do. 

6 

66 

Ditto 

... 

ArniA 


Do. 

19 

Hindi 

6 

67 

Ditto 

... 

Dcoralah 

... 

Do. 

31 

Urdu 

6 

68 

Ditto 


SurjAoli 

... 

Do. 

32 

Do. ••• 

6 

69 

Jewar 

... 

Jewar 

... 

1st 

74 

Urdfi and Hindi ... 

15 

70 

JL/itto 

•«« 

Kabupurah 

... 

Do. 

55 

Ditto ••• 

15 

71 

Ditto 

... 

JahAngirpur 

... 

Do. 

64 

Ditto ••• 

15 

78 

Ditto 

• •• 

Ranhera 


2nd 

30 

Hindi 

8 

73 

Ditto 


Chingraoli 

... 

Do. 

30 

Urdil ••• 

8 

74 

Ditto 

... 

P haled A 

... 

3rd 

30 

Hindi ••• 

6 

75 

Ditto 

... 

Bhagwantpur 

... 

Do. 

20 

Do. 

6 

76 

Ditto 


Jonchanah 


Do. 

20 

Do. ••• 

6 

77 

Pah & sill 


ChatAri 

... 

1st 

62 

Urdft and Hindi ••• 

15 

78 

Ditto 


PindrAwal 

... 

Do. 

60 

Do. 

15 

79 

Ditto 


Ahmadgarh 

... 

Do. 

45 

Do. ••• 

10 

80 

Ditto 


Pahaaii 

... 

3rd 

35 

Hindi 

6 

81 

Ditto 

»*• 

KherA Canel 

... 

Do. 

21 

Urdft 

6 

83 

Dankour 


Dankour 

... 

1st 

78 

Urdil and Hindi ... 

15 

83 

Ditto 

... 

KAsnah 

... 

Do. 

72 

Ditto 

16 


























MEMOIR OF BULANDSHA HAR, 
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VII.—Ilalqdbundt Schools in Zild Bulandshahar —(concluded)* 


f-4 

1 

a 

£ 

Porgannah. 

Town or village. 

Grade o f 

school. 

Average num¬ 

ber of pupils. 

Language in which 
instruction is 
given. 

Monthly cost. | 

1 









Ha. 

84 

Dankour 

Wailanah 

... 

2nd 

30 

Urdu and Hindi 


8 

85 

Ditto »•« 

Biffispuu 

... 

Do 

35 

Ditto 


8 

86 

Ditto 

Jhajhar 

... 

Do. 

52 

Ditto 


8 

87 

Ditto 

Par sol 


3rd 

13 

Ditto 


6 

88 

Ditto 

Salarpur 

... 

2nd 

35 

Ditto 


8 

89 

SikundarAMd... 

Kakor 

M. 

1st 

42 

Hindi 

... 

10 

90 

Ditto 

BhonrA 

... 

2nd 

30 

Urdu 


8 

91 

Ditto 

Qesupftr 

... 

Do. 

33 

Urdu and Hindi 

... 

8 

92 

Ditto 

Tilbegainpur 

... 

Do. 

30 

Urdu 


8 

93 

Ditto 

Chola 

... 

3rd 

22 

Hindi 

»*• 

6 

94 

Ditto ... 

Isapur 


Do. 

33 

Do. 


6 

96 

Ditto 

Ad Ah 

... 

Do. 

32 

Urdu 


6 

96 

DtUlri 

Oho las 

... 

1st 

57 

Urdu and Persian 

,, 

15 

97 

Ditto 

Sh&rajpur 

... 

Do. 

60 

Urdu, Persian and 

15 







Hindi. 



98 

Ditto 

JftrchA 

... 

Do. 

36 

Urdu 

... 

10 

99 

Ditto 

Taj pur PyAoli 

... 

Do 

40 

Urdu and Hindi 

... 

10 

100 

Ditto 

DAdri 

... 

2nd 

30 

Hindi 

... 

8 

101 

Ditto 

BisAirah 

... 

Do. 

24 

Urdu and Hindi 

... 

8 



Total 

... 


3,666 



625 


VIIL—Population of each caste in Zild Bulandshahar by the census of 1865. 


1. 

Europeans and Eurasians 

Hindus. 

... 

156 

2. 

Brahmans 

• •4 

• »* 

97,098 

3 

Bhaddris 

Kaha tlr is. 

• *« 

812 

4. 

Rajputs 


. « . 

79,099 

6. 

Kbattris 

Vaisya . 

... 

2,942 

6. 

Banias 

Sudras . 


83,977 

7. 

KAiths 

... 

... 

8,691 

8. 

Jats 

... 


47,041 

9. 

Gujars 

... 


44,1 12 

10. 

Sunar 

... 


4,322 

11. 

Luhar 

Ml 

• •• 

9,761 

12. 

Badhyi (carpenter) 

«•* 

13,506 

13. 

Tamboli 

.«« 


196 

14. 

Kalal 

... 

... 

1,620 

15. 

Mali 

... 


10,729 

16, 

Ahir 

... 

... 

15,298 

17. 

LodhA 

Ml 

• II 

45,756 


18. 

KAchi 


2,421 

19. 

Kaha r 

' 000 

... 20,026 

20. 

Gad ary A 

900 

... 28,962 

21. 

Nai 


16,114 

22. 

Dhobi 


8,339 

23. 

Tel! 

999 

... 7,266 

24. 

Bari 

909 

... 617 

26. 

Koli 

9 09 

... 16,643 

26. 

Kumhar 

• 99 

... 11,481 

27. 

GusliAin 


... 14,071 

28. 

Chamar 


... 1,19,487 

29. 

Sweeper 


23,922 



Total Hindus 

... 684,297 



Musalmdns. 


30. 

Shekhs 

... 

... 47,257 

31. 

Sayada 


... 6,282 

32. 

Mughals 

... 

... 3,078 

33. 

Patlians 


... 39,171 

34. 

.Faqirs 


... 5,925 

35. 

DbuniA 


... 4,757 

36. 

Julaha 


...* 9,568 


Total MusalmAns 

... 115,978 



Qbajid Total 

... 800,431 


























208 

IX. 


HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL 

—Population of Zil/l Bulandshahur divided according to 


occupations by the 


Census of 1865. 


1. 

Agriculturists 

... 

... 393,060 

2. 

Servants 

... 

... 

39,902 

3. 

Beggars 

... 

... 

16,162 

4. 

Family priests (parohit) 

Ml 

6,480 

5. 

Labourers 

... 

... 118,976 

6. 

Money and grain dealers 

... 

2,089 

7. 

Money-changers (Barraf) 

... 

324 

8. 

Cloth-traders (bazaz) 

... 

1,712 

9. 

Bunas 

Ml 

... 

6,236 

10. 

Goldsmiths 

« M 

... 

1,095 

11. 

Carpenters 

• M 

... 

9,008 

12. 

Vegetable-sollers (kunjra) 

... 

1,011 

13. 

Pandits 

... 

... 

2,642 

14. 

Shoe-sellers 

... 


766 

15. 

Bankers 

... 

... 

2,625 

16. 

Weavers 

... 


28,705 

17. 

Confectioners 

... 

... 

1,907 

18. 

Temple priests 

• 

... 

264 

19. 

Physicians 

Ml 

... 

603 

20. 

Well-sinkers 

... 

... 

40 

21. 

Boatmen 

... 

... 

487 

22. 

Tailors ... 

... 


4,217 

23. 

Oil-makers 

... 


6,996 

24. 

Flower-sellers 

... 

... 

867 

62 

Paper-makers 

... 

... 

2 

26. 

Corn-sellers 

... 

... 

1,197 

27. 

Schoolmasters 

... 

... 

248 

28. 

Glass-makers 

... 

... 

404 

29. 

Sweetmeat hawkers 

... 

123 

30. 

Grain parchers 

• as 


3,173 

31. 

Water-carriers 

• M 

«». 

13,346 

32. 

Actors ... 


... 

2 

33. 

Vakils and Mukhtars 

... 

25 

84. 

Shoemakers 

... 

... 

3,699 

36. 

Farriers ... 

... 

... 

71 

36> 

Calico-printers 

... 

... 

1,902 

37. 

Painters... 

mi 

... 

306 

38. 

Singers and Dancers... 


949 

39. 

Bakers ... 

... 


10 

40. 

Merchants 

••• 


601 

41. 

Book-sellers 

... 

... 

21 

42. 

Darners... 

... 

... 

11 

43. 

Silversmiths 

.Ml 

... 

2,272 

44. 

Mid wives 

•«« 

... 

164 

45. 

Milk-sellers 

Ml 

Ml 

966 

46. 

Blacksmiths 

.11 

... 

2,163 

47. 

N ecklace-mnkcrs 

... 

... 

747 

48. 

Lace-sellers 

1.1 

... 

80 

49. 

Pedlars 

... 

... 

210 

60. 

Sweepers 

Ml 

... 

18,869 

61. 

Inn-kcepers 

... 

... 

1,437 

62. 

Ilukka snake-makers 

Ill 

453 

63. 

Lime and brick-burners 

... 

669 

64. 

Hope-sellers 

• •• 

... 

162 

66. 

Miscellaneous dealers 

Ill 

3,433 

66. 

Book-binders 

• •• 

I*. 

36 

67. 

Copyists ... 

Ml 

... 

60 

68. 

Basket-makers 

... 

... 

327 

69. 

Stone-cutters 

Ml 

.«* 

3 

60. 

Spinners ... 

... 

Ml 

676 

61. 

Fruit-sellers 

... 

IM 

43 

62. 

Tobacconists 

Ml 

••• 

355 

63. 

Saddlers 


... 

314 

64. 

Letters-out of carts ... 

IM 

858 

65. 

Ditto of camels 

W 

54 


66. 

Potters 

• M 

... 

9,376 

67. 

Masons 

... 

... 

1,425 

68. 

Cotton cleaners 



5,382 

69. 

Mahft Brahmans 

• •• 


988 

70. 

Ironmongers 



5,798 

71. 

Dyers 

... 


1,665 

72. 

Druggists 

... 


1,188 

73. 

Snuff-sellers 

... 

••• 

16 

74. 

Betel-leaf sellers 

... 


291 

76. 

Braziers 

... 


69 

76. 

Barbers 

... 


12,682 

77. 

Perfumers 

IM 

... 

91 

78. 

Wood-sellers 

... 


424 

79. 

Washermen 

... 


5,725 

80. 

Butchers 



4,016 

81. 

Agents ... 

... 


1,001 

82. 

Liquor-sellers 



244 

83. 

Salt-sellers 

... 

... 

328 

84. 

Tanners ... 

... 


3,518 

85. 

Stamp-vendors 

... 


31 

86. 

Blanket-sellers 

... 


4,007 

87. 

Mould-makers 

... 

... 

25 

68. 

Watch-makers 

... 


1 

89. 

Sellers of intoxicating drugs 

... 

85 

90. 

Tinkers ... 

... 


12 

91. 

Pagri-binders 

... 


4 

92. 

Jesters ... 

... 


118 

93. 

Drummers 

Ml 

... 

390 

94. 

Cap-sellers 

• •• 


22 

95. 

Herdsmen 

• «« 

... 

864 

96. 

Firework-makers 


... 

66 

97. 

High priests 

... 

... 

31 

98. 

Idol crown makers 

... 


7 

99. 

Cutlers ... 

... 


951 

100. 

Saltpetre manufacturers 


21 l 

101. 

Brokers ... 

... 


83 

102. 

Weighmen 

... 

... 

484 

103. 

Cattle-dealers 

Ml 


2,765 

! 04. 

Contractors 

Ml 

... 

24 

105. 

Acrobats ... 

... 

... 

982 

106. 

Well*repairers 

• •• 


33 

107. 

Fishermen 

... 


9 

108. 

Corn-grinders 


•*« 

24 

109. 

Pensioners 

... 

... 

132 

no. 

Sieve-sellers 



216 

111. 

Leech-appliers 

Ml 

Ml 

28 

112. 

Shikaris (hunters) 


• •• 

179 

113. 

Surgeons (jarrah) 

• I* 


78 

114. 

Prostitutes 

III 


837 

115. 

Eunuchs 

... 

.*• 

28 

116. 

Government employes 


508 

117. 

Police ... 

• •• 

... 

850 

118. 

Petition-writers 

• •• 


100 

U9. 

Grocers ... 

*.« 


28,396 



Total 

Ml 

800,431 









ymrjft. 



X —Number of houses in each Parganah and average number of persons to a 
house, by the Census of 1865, Zild Bulandshahar . 



Parganah, 


Number of 
houses. 

Population. 

Average num¬ 
ber of persons 
to a house. 

Baran 


... 

17,572 

78,787 

4'48 

AgoutA 


... 

11,776 

53,512 

4*54 

Say&nah ... 

... 

... 

15,139 

62,316 

4*11 

ShikArpur ... 



9,558 

35,222 

3-68 

Anupshahar 


... 

14,612 

64,521 

4 41 

Dibdi 

IM M« 


15,274 

72,143 

4.72 

Ahur 



11,070 

60,274 

4*54 

Khurja ... 


• M 

17,450 

90,678 

519 

Pakasu ... 

••• 

• II 

9,740 

47,089 

4*83 

Jewar 

••• «•» 

Ml 

9,710 

49,380 

5*08 

SikandarAb&d 


... 

12,819 

75,381 

588 

Daukour ... 

• •• 


14,914 

73,486 

4*92 

Badri 

• Ml 


11,947 

47,612 

398 


Total 

... 

171,581 

800,431 

4 65 


KhurjA Town 

«•» 

4,024 

24,584 

G’!0 


27 


























XI.—Land Revenue , Area, and Population 






0) 







m 

JPU 

13 

CO 

a 

Jg 


Malguzari or assessed 




•M 

S 

ao 

*4 

.2 g 


land. 




s 

a 







M 

‘u TfX 








« 8 





Parganah. 


1 

« § 

H 


a 

V 

*» 

a> 




o 

a 

cr* 

OQ 

at 

u 

H 

a 

qS 

CD 

<3$ 




o 

(a 

00 

■3 2 

u 

a 

rd 

CD 

a 

V 

3 

as 

d 

no 

•a 



V 

1 

CD 

si 

<3 

a> 

tm 

> 

*43 

13 

■■ IM 

S3 

*3 

H 



53 

< 

< 

O 

o 

r 

| 

Baran 


141 

139 95 

89,566 

57,817 

12,847 

e 

« ! 

Agouta 

... 

91 

10038 

64,246 

45,313 

9,936 

«: - 





i 



Sayanah 


83 

140-55 

89,955 

49,062 

19,439 


Shik&rpur 

... 

85 

96*42 

61,710 

36,899 

14,231 


Total 

... 

400 

477 30 

305,477 

198,091 

66,453 

i .( 

Anupshahar 

... 

105 

120-60 

77,183 

54,081 

13,653 

«5 ^ ) 

*3 < 

Dibftl 

• •• 

150 

180*81 

115,720 

79,125 

15,372 

x [ 

AMr 

#*• 

134 

146-28 

93,617 

68,787 

23,751 


Total 

... 

S90 

447*69 

286,520 

191,993 

52,776 

. f 

KhurjA 


162 

192*46 

123,176 

81,112 

32,010 

?« ' 








PahAsft 

... 

103 

12714 

81,369 

54,463 

21,791 

a ! 






Jcwar 


93 

140 07 

89,642 

67,163 

24,688 


Total 


358 

459*67 

294,187 

1 92,738 

78,489 

L ( 

SikantfarilMd 

• •• 

155 

157*74 

100,965 

61,051 

16,247 

Jl 1 

Dankour 

tH 

114 

149*63 

95,764 

47,027 

23,189 

e5 ( 

Dadrt 

... 

178 

216-36 

138,470 

86,296 

33,116 


Total 

... 

447 

523*73 

335,189 

194,374 

72,552 


Grand Total 


1,695 

1,908 39 

1,281,373 

777,196 

260,270 














































MEMOIR OF BULANDSHAHAR, 



of Zild Bulandsitahar as in 18G5. 


Minhdi or unassessed 
land. 

Demand on account of land-re¬ 
venue for 1863-64 in rupees. 

Rate per acre on total area. 

Rate per acre on total malguzari 

'area. 

Rate per acre on total cultiva¬ 

tion. 

Total population. 

Lakhiraj acres. 

Barren acres. 




Rs, a. 

P- 

Rs 

i. a. 

P- 

Rs. a. p. 


2,789 

16,113 

1,11,445 

1 

3 

11 

1 

9 

3 

1 14 11 

78,787 

2,451 

6,546 

90,100 

1 

6 

6 

1 

10 

1 

1 15 10 

53,512 

4,258 

7,196 

1,06,645 

1 

3 

0 

1 

5 

9 

1 12 11 

62,346 

1,888 

9,592 

61,045 

0 

15 

10 

1 

3 

6 

111 2 

85,222 

11,386 

39,547 

3,69,235 

1 

3 

4 

1 

7 

2 

1 13 10 

229,867 

368 

9,081 

87,992 

« 

2 

3 

1 

4 

9 

1 10 0 

64,521 

1,433 

19,790 

1,30,614 

1 

2 

l 

1 

6 

1 

1 10 5 

72,143 

11 

11,068 

93,645 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

2 

1 9 6 

60,274 

1,812 

39,939 

3,12,251 

1 

1 

5 

1 

4 

9 

1 10 0 

186,938 

156 

9,898 

1,41,386 

1 

2 

4 

1 

4 

0 

1 11 il 

90,673 

21 

5,094 

87,145 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 9 7 

47,089 

155 

7,636 

88,381 

0 

15 

9 

I 

1 

3 

1 8 9 

49,380 

332 

22,628 

3,16,912 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

8 

1 10 4 

187,147 

9,617 

14,040 

1,02,110 

1 

2 

0 

1 

6 

2 

1 10 9 

75,381 

17,052 

8,406 

68,995 

0 

11 

0 

0 

15 

9 

1 7 6 

47,612 

6,609 

13,449 

1,31,362 

0 

15 

2 

1 

Z 

7 

1 8 4 

73,486 , 

32,278 

85,985 

3,02,467 

0 

14 

6 

1 

2 

2 

1 8 n 

196,479 

45,808 

138,099 

13,00,865 

1 

1 

0 

1 

4 

1 

X 10 9 

800431 


































































'/_ Statement showing percentages of Increase or Decrease of Population letrnen Males and Females in the Census o/1853 and 

of 18G5 for Zila Bulandshahar. 


<SL 


j—* 




PROPORTION OF MALES TO FEMALES. 




Total population. 

Hindus. 

Mo salmans. 


Parganah. 





Agricultural. 

Non-agricultural. 



Agricultural. 

Non-agric ultural. 

Remabks. 




CO 


Gfj 


CO 







1 

OQ 



r 

•a 

;3 

m 

s 

ft 

Males. 

a 

V 

ft 

Males. 

Is 

a 

<y 

ft 

Males. 

*3 

a 

3 

ft 

Males. 

a 

3 

ft 

Males. 

«s 

s 

o 

ft 

1 j 

a i 

CJ 

a 

j ° 

1 ft 


Whole district | 

1865 ... 

100 

88*37 

100 

86*57 

100 

81 62 

100 

9249 

100 

96*67 

103 | 

1 - 

90*65 

100 

99*85 

1 

c ^ 

]853 ... 

100 

89 37 

iOO 

87*87 

100 

83.66 

100 

92*a5 

100 

96 33 

100 

94*89 

100 

97 04 

a ^ 

£4 *> 

Baran ... ^ 

1865 ... 

100 

87 97 

100 

65*91 

100 

83*0 

100 

88*54 

100. 

92*28 

100 

89*65 

100 

93-76 

a *h 
co a 

-4-3 

1853 ... 

HO 

9110 

100 

86*90 

100 

85‘15 

100 

88*32 

100 

100*09 

too 

97*11 

100 

101 74 

Agouta ... £ 

1865 ... 

100 

88*78 

100 

83*11 

100 

4*2 89 

100 

l 16483 

100 

105*63 

100 

80*73 

100 

141-48 

Z M 

rj O 

1853 ... 

100 

86*62 

10) 

85*20 

100 

7666 

100 

94 40 

100 

102 17 

100 

100-81 

100 

103 33 

a* 
ft 2 

Sayanah j 

1865 ... 

100 

92 11 

100 

91*04 

100 

88 93 

100 

93*60 

100 

99 07 

100 

92*19 

100 

10094 

01 

5e 3 

1853 ... 

100 

91*88 

100 

90*18 

luo 

88 13 

100 

9243 

100 

102*55 

100 

112*23 

100 

99 69 

t s 

GJ G* 

Shikarpur ... | 

1865 ... 

100 

92*79 

V 0 

90*37 

IOO 

85*69 

100 

96*40 

100 

100*63 

100 

84*24 

100 

103*98 

1-5 O 

1853 ... 

100 

90-11 

ICO 

9040 

100 

86 14 

100 

96*69 

100 

90*11 

100 

100*67 

100 

86*33 

<a *3 

Anupshahar... | 

1865 ... 

100 

8656 

100 

85*64 

100 

82*25 

100 

88 84 

100 

91*08 

100 

9546 

100 

89 42 

jz *3 

a} J* 

1853 ... 

100 

93*17 

100 

92 59 

100 

87 95 

100 

9718 

100 

96*06 

100 

90*65 

100 

97*98 

ft ©• 

tr © 

JDibai ... £ 

1865 

100 

84*32 

100 

81*63 

100 

67-29 

100 

76 63 

100 

107*43 

100 

85*19 

100 

125 29 

•a 3 

1853 ... 

100 

90*08 

100 

89 53 

100 

87 39 

100 

91*98 

100 

94*13 

100 

94 34 

100 

93*99 

a a 

oS 

Aliar • £ 

1865 ... 

100 

87‘20 

100 

85*34 

100 

82*86 

106 

89-77 

100 

94*93 

100 

93*35 

100 

96*12 


1853 ... 

100 

90*89 

100 

88*79 

ICO 

85 37 

100 

93*56 

100 

98*88 

100 

96*48 

100 

10003 

ft 

Khurja ... ^ 

1865 ... 

100 

91*79 

100 

89 90 

100 

87 85 

10) 

91*38 

100 

99'97 

100 

91*!6 

100 

10243 

o g 

*H ^ 

1853 ... 

ICO 

89*45 

100 

87 36 

100 

82*64 

100 

91 04 

100 

99 22 

100 

84*57 

100 

104*14 

® C 
ft © 

Sikandarabad, ^ 

1865 ... 

100 

69*85 

100 

89 11 

10 J 

85*23 

100 

93-47 

100 

93-49 

100 

93 90 

IOO 

93-35 

S 85 

1853 ... 

100 

88*01 

1 

100 

87 22 

'■ r - 

100 

- 

82 80 

140 

92-33 

100 

95*08 

100 

93*72 

100 

95 62 

£4 


w 

—i 

m 

H3 

O 

g 

S 

O 

33 

Hj 

t—< 

OQ 

*3 

o 
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MEMOIR OP BULANDSHAIIAB 



JSL 


XIII.—Area ahd Population of Zild Bulandshahar by the Census of 1865. 


Parganah. 

Number of mouzas or townships. 

- —— -1 

Area in square British 
statute miles of 640 
acres each. 

POPULATION. 

Hindus. 

Agricultural . 

Males. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Adult. 

Children. 

Bur an ... 


141 

139 95 

90*81 

8,135 

5,342 

A gout a >. 

... 

91 

10038 

70'80 

8,728 

6,487 

Say&nah 

... 

83 

140 55 

92*29 

9,577 

5,857 

Shikarpur 

t»« 

8> 

96-42 

56 09 

5,156 

3,024 

Total of Tahsil Baran 

• i« 

400 

47730 

209-52 

31,596 

19,7lO 

Anupshahar 


106 

120 GO 

84*50 

8,715 

5,232 

Dibai ... 

Mt 

150 

160-81 

123 63 

10,344 

6,095 

Ahar ... 

... 

134 

146 28 

91'86 

8,672 

5,200 

Total of Tahsil Anupshahar, 

390 

447-69 

299 99 

27,731 

16,527 

Khurja ... 


162 

19246 

126*73 

9,655 

6,523 

l’ahasd ... 

... 

103 

127-14 

85*10 

6,463 

4,412 

Jewar 

... 

93 

140*07 

89-32 

8,006 

5,215 

Total of Tahsil KburjA 

... 

358 

459 67 

801T5 

24,124 

m 

16,150 

Sikandar&bad ... 


1 6 

)57 74 

- 95*39 

10,412 

7,036 

Pankour 


114 

14963 

7348 

8,216, 

6,191 

Dachi 

... 

178 

21636 

134 84 

14,278 

9,191 

Total of Tahsil Sikandarabad, 

447 

523*73 

303-71 

32,906 

21,418 

Total of the District 

IH 

1,595 

1,908*39 

1,214*37 

116,357 

73,803 

Bail way ... 



i 

... 

... 

• •• 

Ml 

Military ... 

... 


... 

... 


III 

Grand Total 

»•» 

1,595 

1,908 39 

1,214*37 

116,357 

73,805 

Europeans ... 

... 




• •• 


Eurasians 


»»♦ 

«M 

... 

Ml 

... 

Total 

... 

• 

Ml 


Ml 


























































































HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL 



■ 

XIII.—Area and Population of Zild Buland 



POPU 


Hin 


Agricultural. 

Non-agri 

Parganah. 

Females. 

Males. 



a 


fl 


_4-J 

u 

+a 

H 


3 

a 

3 

a 


◄ 

J3 

o 

< 

o 

Baran 

7,039 

4,148 

9,467 

5,416 

Agouta - 

8,925 

2,172 

3,404 

3,593 

Sayan all 

8,925 

4,801 

8,023 

4,674 

ShikArpur 

4,640 

2,370 

3,775 

2,663 

Total of Tahiti Baran 

24,529 

13,491 

24,669 

16,246 

Ariipshahar ... ... 

7,406 

4,066 

9,5 11 

5,283 

DJWtf 

9,296 

5,054 

12,917 

5,706 

Ahar 

7,361 

4,134 

4,768 

3,006 

Total of Tahsil AhApshahar 

24,063 

13,254 

27,196 

13,995 

Khurja 

9,455 

4,758 

13,622 

8,700 

Bahama ».# 

6,252 

3,358 

6,288 

4,198 

Jewar 

7,283 

4,146 

5,534 

3,834 

Total of Tahsil Khurja 

22,990 

12,262 

25,394 

16,732 

Sikandar&bad ... ., 

9,262 

5 610 

9,563 

5,928 

Dankour ... ••• 

7,129 

3,951 

4,843 

2,915 

Dadri ... 

12,064 

6,606 

6,934 

4,202 

Total of Tahsil Sikandarabad 

28,455 

16,167 

21,340 

13,015 

Total of the District 

100,037 

55,174 

98,599 

60,018 

Railway 


tt* 

341 

17 

Military 

... 

1,1 

... 


Gkand Total ... 

100,037 

55,174 

98,940 

60,035 

Europeans 




#»» 

Eurasians 

• ft 


tt# 

• tt 

Total 

• tt 

• M 

• t • 

... 
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LATION— [continued). 


1 >U8. 

Musalmans, 

cultural. 

Agricultural. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 


8 





45 



s 

+» 

s 

3 

ra 

< 

O 

r 3 

< 

j§ 

tj 

1 

8,842 

4,336 

2,957 

1,934 

2,790 

1,595 

7,193 

4,340 

3,135 

1,075 

2,222 

1,177 

7,748 

4, 87 

567 

355 

536 

314 

4*210 

1,900 

433 

208 

348 

192 

27,993 

14,713 

7,092 

3,572 

5,896 

3,278 

8,862 

4,281 

995 

614 

991 

645 

9,589 

4,66*8 

1,123 

694 

999 

549 

4,676 

2,303 

1,360 

861 

1,353 

739 

28,127 

11,267 

3,498 

2,169 

3,343 

1,833 

13,612 

6,767 

1,156 

756 

1,124 

619 

6,095 

3,010 

618 

618 

828 

615 

6,789 

3,189 

544 

436 

675 

392 

25,496 

12,986 

2,318 

1,810 

2,527 

1,527 

9,553 

4,927 

1,056 

683 

1,033 

601 

4,440 

2,4 41 

1,185 

676 

996 

636 

6,566 

3,472 

1,401 

884 

1,365 

848 

20,569 

10,840 

3,642 

2,244 

3,394 

2,085 

97,176 

49,806 

16,550 

9,795 

15,160 

8,723 

39 

14 

• •• 

IM 

tit 


• « 

••• 


Ml 

»•» 

,M 

97,214 

44,820 

16,550 

9,795 

15,160 

8,723 

Ml 

Ml 

»•« * 

• X 

... 

its 

##• 

IM 

Ml 

Ml 


••• 

!•« 

in 

... 

Ml 

































































































HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL 



XIII.—Area and Population of Zild Buland 


<SL 


Pnrganah. 


Baran 
Agouti! ( 
Say An all 
Sbikarpur 


Total of Tahsil Baran 


Anupshahar 
Ilibat 
A bar 


Total of Tahsil Anupshahar, 


Kbnrja 
Pah ash 
Jewar 


Total of Tahsil Khurja ... 

Sikandarabad ... 

Dankour 

Dadri ... 

Total of Tahsil Sikandavabad, 
Total of the District 


Railway 

Military 


Europeans 

Eurasians 


Gband Total 


POPULATION—(cohc5/.). 


Musalmans and others. 


JSon-agricultural. 


Males. 


Females. 


Adult. 

Children. 

Adult. 

Children. 

! 

Adult. 

Adult males. 

5,419 

1,852 

2,143 

?,703 

3,251 

1,072 

1,257 

1,436 

5,307 

2,f68 

2,247 

2,226 

2,816 

1,469 

1,185 

1,038 

49,949 

83,127 

39,766 

22,491 

25,971 
17.1 19 
20,310 
11,067 

11,110 

7,01b 

12,448 

6,508 

145,333 

74,467 

2,608 
1,61 5 
1,849 

1,62 6 
646 
1,119 

2,487 

1,599 

1,885 

1,299 

1,‘234 

968 

41,575 

47,4^2 

31,944 

21,829 

26,999 

16,669 

6,072 

3,391 

5,971 

3,501 

121,001 

64,497 

4 086 
1,455 
1,230 

2,786 

937 

933 

4,601 

1,259 

1,481 

2,438 

832 

793 

57,31 1 
29,208 
30,142 

28,519 
14,774 
15 314 

6,771 

4,656 

7,341 

4,063 

116,961 

58,607 

3,113 

1,563 

1,922 

1,912 

1,007 

1,071 

2,935 

1,587 

1,739 

1,756 

831 

945 

46,927 

29,964 

46,267 

24,144 

15,812 

24,535 

6,603 

3,990 

6,259 

3,532 

123,158 

64,491 

30.556 

19,053 

32,019 

17,604 

506,453 

262.062 

85 

Ml 

9 

6 

5 

••• 

471 

Ml 

426 

Ml 

30,641 

19,062 

32,025 

- 

17,609 

506,924 

262,488 

• t % 

Ml 

##• 


99* 

99% 

SO 

73 

21 

34 


... 

IH 


103 

55 


Total 
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MEMOIR OF BULANDSHAHAR, 






shahar, by the census of 1865—(concluded). 



1 

O 

+* 

tn 

a 

I 

b . 

•si 

u £ 

0 rf 

»a § 

s u* 

Total, 

Total. 

Adult fe¬ 
males. 

s 

•TJ 

1 

& 

cl 

cC 

s 

o 

o 

Females. 

23978 

28.83$ 

15,943 

12,$95 

41,914 

:>6,873 

78,787 

563 

10,00$ 

2,385 

11,227 

9,158 

28,340 

25. 66 

53,512 

5 Vi 

19,456 

22,580 

12,143 

10,437 

32,453 

29,893 

62 346 

414 

11',4 24 

12,7 3i 

7,231 

6,500 

18, 98 

16,924 

35,222 

305 

70,866 

84,634 

40,544 

37 990 

121,011 

108,856 

229,867 

482 

19,746 

22 946 

12,755 

10,191 

34,584 

29,937 

64,521 

535 

21,483 

24,661 

13,141 

11,520 

39,140 

33,003 

72,143 

410 

18,276 

18,330 

10,186 

8 ,. 44 

* 0,85 5 

23,419 

50,274 

344 

66,504 

65,937 

36,082 

29,855 

100,079 

86,359 

i 

186,938 

1 

418 

28,792 

33,367 

18,765 

14,602 

47,284 

43,394 

90,678 

471 

14,4.14 

17,881 

10.165 

7,716 

24,939 

22,150 

4 7,0^9 

370 

16,128 

18,938 

10,418 

8,6iO 

26,732 

23,648 

49,380 

353 

58,354 

70,196 

39,318 

30,838 

97,955 

89,192 

16..147 

407 

22,783 

28,454 

15.660 

12,894 

39,704 

35,677 

75,381 

478 

*4,132 

17,648 

9,789 

7.659 

26,601 

22 011 

4 ',612 

318 

21,732 

27,219 

15)348 

11.67 1 

c9,8j3 

33^603 

73,4^6 

340 

58,6^7 

73,321 

40,697 

32,624 

105,168 

91,291 

I9f,479 

375 

244,391 

293,978 

162,671 

13 ,307 

424,733 

375,698 

800 431 

419 

45 

45 

26 

19 

452 

64 

si6 


••* 

••• 


• •• 


... 

••• 


244,436 

294,023 

162,697 

131.320 

425,t85 

375,762 

800,947 

420 

9 

22 

14 

8 

35 

17 

62 


39 

40 

23 

17 

57 

66 

113 


48 

62 

37 

25 

92 

73 

165 

\ 


28 
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hst 

C& 




XIV, —Amount of each kind of soil in each Parganah of Zil& Bv.landsha.har , as found at the time of settlement. 


” . — -—"- 

Parganah. 

Ddkrd. 

Seota. 

Pilot a. 

}3 hud. 

Khddar , 

Toia l. 

Remarks. 

Irrigated. 

Uoirrigated. 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 

Irrigated. 

£ 

d 

'u 

f- 

a 

D 

Irrigated. 

2 

ei 

SC 

*S 

*3 

W 

Irrigated. 

Un irrigated. 

Anup3hahar 

••• 

918 

1,862 

20,700 

27,401 

211 

766 

117 

1,106 

35 

1,065 

21,881 

32,200 


AMr mi 

••• 

673 

1,475 

14,685 

35,924 

214 

3,376 

118 

1,991 

80 

251 

15,770 

43,017 


Bibfti .h 

11 • 

2,228 

1,946 

27,560 

32.106 

819 

7,666 

307 

3,871 

234 

23,088 

31,148 

47,977 


Agouta ... 


3,482 

2,114 

27,591 

9,848 

267 

690 

268 

1,053 

... 

... 

31,60^ 

13 705 


Baran 

!•« 

3,808 

2,586 

23,379 

23,861 

624 

1,557 

254 

2,154 

••• 

• t* 

27,905 

i 30,158 


Sayanah 

• •• 

2,558 

2,436 

16,136 

29,010 

168 

1,607 

195 

7,052 


It* 

19,057 

40,905 


Shikarpur ... 


2,493 

3,297 

10,474 

17,204 

109 

746 

94 

1,452 

»»• 

**♦ 

13,170 

22,729 


Pabasil 

• • • 

3,378 

2,628 

19,943 

21*449 

119 

4,799 

113 

2,034 

... 

i 

••• 

23,557 

30,910 


Jewar 


508 

1,410 

14,363 

31,445 

1,153 

6,693 

122 

1,386 

21 

62 

16,167 

40,996 


Khurja 


3,675 

3,722 

31,958 

28,575 

2,413 

7,674 

573 

2,520 

IM 

• 44 

88,621 

42,491 


BAlrl 


3,671 

2,823 

26,030 

25,945 

326 

2,657 

755 

5,847 

6,484 

11,810 

37,256 

49,06.2 


Bankour ... 

• •• 

855 

1,843 

18,059 

20,315 

693 

3,169 

483 

1,774 

1,465 

3,648 

16,555 

30,749 


Sikandarabad 

0 t • 

2,770 

2,5r5 

22,822 

22,246 

1,345 

3,903 

1,321 

4,077 

• •• 

#*• 

28,258 

32,821 


Total 


31,017 

30.737 

268,724 

i*- 

325,329 

8,261 

45,183 

4,722 

36,347 

< t 

| 8,319 

19,224 

321,041 

456,820 



•BISTOEICAL AND STATISTICAL 


























































XV. — Price-current from 1822 to 1872 (Zild Bulandshahar). These prices were 
on the 10th of the latter half of the month of Kwdr ( October) in each year 
except 1872, for which they are as they stood on the 30 tli of July —(contd.) 


Year. 

Gbi, per rupee. 

Gur, per rupee. 


Cotton (clean), per , 

rupee. 

Coarse sugar, per 

rupee. 


u 

it 

p< 

"3 

U> 

£, 
x: 1 
£> 

1 

Cfi 

i 

a> 

a> 

o* 

3 

u 

Khari, per rupee. 

Saraoc, per rupee. 

Til, per rupee. 

Tarah or soh&n, 

per rupee. 

at 

§• 

ft 

0> 

Or 

o 




hi. 3. 

c. 

M.S.C. 

u. s. c. 

MS.C 

M. S. C 

M.S.C. 

M S.C. 

M. S C. 

M.S.C. 

M. 

s. 

c; 

1822 

••• 

... 

0 

3 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

7 

0 

18*3 

»•« 

... 

0 

3 

6 

0 

\3 

0 

0 

4 

8 

0 

11 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

20 

op 

21 

0 

0 

17 

8 

0 

28 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1824 


... 

0 

2 

12 

0 

16 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

30 

00 

15 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

5 

0 

1825 

... 

... 

0 

3 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

3 

8 

0 

13 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

25 

00 

19 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1826 

Ml 

... 

0 

3 

2 

0 

15 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

24 

00 

20 

0 

0 

17 

8 

0 

25 

0 

0 

7 

4 

1827 


Ill 

0 

3 

4 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

14 

8 

0 

30 

0 0 

23 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

8 

o 

1828 

• i • 

• •• 

0 

3 

4 

0 

15 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

16 

8 

0 

30 

00 

H3 

0 

0 

28 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

4 

1829 

• •• 


0 

2 

iu 

0 

16 

0 

0 

5 

8 

0 

12 

0 

0 

16 

8 

0 

SO 

0 0 

35 

0 

0 

29 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

12 

O 

1830 

Mi 

M* 

0 

3 

8 

0 

13 

0 

0 

6 

0 

) 

10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

80 

0 0 

35 

0 

0 

27 

0 

1 

5 

0 

0 

11 

0 

1831 

«M 

• •• 

0 

3 

10 

0 

14 

8 

0 

« 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 

16 

0 

0 

30 

0 0 

28 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

9 

8 

1831 

Ml 

... 

0 

2 

12 

0 

15 

0 

0 

4 

0 

J 

16 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

30 

0 0 

21 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1833 

• M 

Ml 

0 

2 

8 

0 

15 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

29 

ojo 

15 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

4 

19 

1834 

•M 

• •• 

0 

2 

lo 

0 

12 

8 

0 

4 

8 

0 

13 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

20 

00 

27 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

9 

0 

18*5 

»#• 

IK 

0 

2 

10 

0 

16 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

18 

0 0 

22 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1836 

• •• 

1 • • 

0 

4 

0 

0 

9 

0 

J 

4 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

18 

o'o 

34 

0 

0 

28 

0 

l 

5 

0 

0 

11 

0 

1837 J 


( 

0 

4 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

It 

8 

0 

17 

ojo 

16 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

5 

8 

1838 f 

Famine 

[ 

0 

2 

12 
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jy. B. -Columns are left blank when reliable information could not be obtained. 






























HlSTOKTCAL AND STATISTICAL 


J[V.-~Prices-cwrent from 1822 to 1872 (Zild Bulandshahar). These prices were 
on the 1 Oth of the latter half of the month of Kwar (October) in each year 


Year. 
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Gram, per rupee. 
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A'. I?.— Column* arc left blank when reliable information could not be obtained. 



















































-X VI.—Abstract of Mortuary He arns from 18C5 to 1871 for ZiJa Bulandslialar , 




Year. 

Population. 

Deaths from 
fever. 

Deaths iron 
small-pox. 

Deaths from 
dy entery 
and diarrhoea. 

Deaths from 
cholera. 

Deaths frotu 
other causes. 

Total of 
deaths. 

Percentage 
of deaths to 
population. 

Remarks. 

1865 


i 

r 

6,135 

4,504 

#«r 

622 

1,582 

12,893 

1 61 

The rules enforced from 













ln71 ensure more ac¬ 

1866 

... 




3,636 

1,902 

519 

144 

732 

6 860 

0'87 

curacy iu the returns 
than was formerly the 
case. 

le67 

• •• 




4,654 

2,356 

802 

724 

1,351 

9,887 

1*23 

. ' 

1868 



y SOU,431 - 


6,769 

1,339 

1,402 

116 

2,446 

11,072 

1 38 


1869 

... 




6,650 

6.340 

1,317 

155 

1,613 

16,075 

200 


1870 

... 




11,464 

1,585 

•*« 

• «* 

3,633 

16,744 

2*09 


1871 

t*. 

j 

1 
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15,944 

354 

2,213 

41 

2,362 

20,914 

2*61 
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XVII.—Statement showing the Area, Jamd and number of villages of each Parganah of Zild Bulandshahar at the time of 

each Revaiue Settlement. 


ft. 



At the com¬ 
mencement Ot THE 
English hole. 

In 1227 Fasli 

OR 

1820 A. D. 

At the Settlement 
under Regulation 

IX. of 1833. 

Under the Settle¬ 
ment SANCTIONED 

IN 1871. 


Parganah. 

Mouzas. 

Area in acres. 

Jama. 

Mouzas. 

A rea in acres. 

Jama. 

N 

o 

£ 

'f'l ’5,|, 

Area in acres. 

Jama. 

o5 

<cS 

S 

Area in acres. 

%'s 

2k 

3 2 

CJ 

•S 55 

_ 00 

*”5 

Remarks. 




Rs. 



Ks. 



Rs. 


. 

Rh. 


1. Baran 

200 

1,48,880 

85,o32 

190 

l 

1.'8,(07 

79,688 

l ’ 

141 

87,660 

90,393 

140 

89,566 

1,19,312 

The population of the parganah 
is 78,787 souls. Lands are largely 
irrigated from the canal and the 
Kali. NAdi. Wheat and indigo are 
produced in large quantities. Soil 
is chiefly stotu. Principal agricul¬ 
turists are Jhojhas, Lodhas and 
Jadons. Assessable area is 67,764 
ac res. The maafi area, included in 
the area of the parganah, is at 
present 1,154 acres. 

2 . Agouta 

34 

33,370 

12,627 

34 


5,000 

£4 

C * 

;3 

J2 . 

3 

s *3 
g 

f£ S 

90 

63,310 

69,6J3 

90 

64,246 

97,900 

Population is 53,512, of whom 
about one-fourth are Musalmans. 
Poor lands are scarce. Lands are 
irrigated from the canal, Kali Nadi, 
and wells. Principal products are 
indigo, sugar-cane and safflower. 
Cultivators are Jats, Gujars, Chow- 
h&ns, Mewatis, Ahirs and Sayads. 
Of the mouzas, three are rent-free, 
whose area is 2,089 acres. 
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8. Sayanah 

117 

76,769 

64,745 

117 

1,15,507 

69,146 

83 

88,842 

83,413 

83 

69,956 

1,08,878 

Population 62.346. of whom one*, 
seventh are Musalmans. Irrigation 
chiefly from well8 and partly from 
a rajbaka of the canal. Cultivat¬ 














ing classes are Jat3, Tagas. Brah¬ 
mans, and Lodbas. The maafi ares 














is 4,079 acres. 

4. Sbikarpur ... 

97 

73,000 

55,078 

93 

86,108 

44,315 

85 

60,569 

45,861 

85 

61,710 

62,723 

Population 35,222, of whom one- 






fourtb are Musalmans, Lands are 














generally good. Irrigation chiefly 
from wells and partially from the 














Kali Nadi. Cultivators mostly Brah¬ 
mans, Badgujars, J&ts and Tagas. 
Products chiefly cotton, safflower 
and wheat. Maafi area 1,858 acres. 

6. Ahar ... 

126 

75,371 

30,290 

142 

1,02,240 

46,196 

( 134 

93,329 

77,177 

134 

93,617 

91,267 

Population 50,274, Musalmans 

Thanah Fari¬ 

52 

41,325 

27,432 

15 

... 

32,000 

) 


about one-fifth. Irrigation chiefly 

da. 




° i 

4 C s 

ee <58 . 







from wells and partly from the canal. 
Cultivators are Badgujars, Nagar 
Musalmans and Pathans. Safflower 















produced in large quantities. Maafi 














only 10 acres. 







2 * 3 -= 

*?/? 








6. Anup&hahar, 

76 

60,031 

50,00 

74 

51,055 

62,046 

106 

77,347 

75,866 

106 

77,183 

92,374 

Population 64,521. Musalmans 
about 18 per cent. Irrigation from 
wells. Principal cultivators are 


















Tug&s. Jats, Badgujars, Lodhas and 
Jhojhis. Cotton, indigo and saf¬ 
flower nre the higher kinds of pro¬ 









- 





duce. Maafi lands are 1,083 acres. 

7. Dibai ... 

182 

1,03,169 

65,269 

164 

1,05 266 

75.724 

150 

1,13,540 

1,^6,143 

150 

1,15,720 

1,39,213 

Population 72,143. Musalmans about 






12 per cent. Irrigation from wells. 
Cultivators are Badgujars, both - 
Hindu and Musalman, and Bais. 














! 

1 





* - 


Cotton and indigo are the valuable 
crops. Maafi area 1,833 acres. 
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Statement showing the Area , Jama and number of villages of each Parganah of Zila Bulandshahar at the time of 
‘ v . each Revenue Settlement.— (continued.) 


(at 


Parganah. 

At the 
MENCEMKNT 

English 

COAf- 

OF THE 

RULE. 

In i227 Fasli 
or 

1820 A. D. 

At the Settlement un¬ 
der Regulation 

IX. of 1.-33. 

Under the Settle¬ 
ment sanctioned 
in 1871. 

Oi 

<e3 

N 

O 
w 
<\ 

Area in acres. 

<r? 

a 

5} 

>-a 

00 

3 

s 

Area in acreB. 

a 

« 

Ha 

Mouzas, 

_ 1 

Area in acres. 

<a 

£ 

Mouzas. 

Area m acres. 

Jama, including 

cesses at 10 per 

cent. 




lis. 



Rs. 



Rs. 



Rs. 

8. a ... 

52 

52,109 

56,386 

Inel 

mded in t lie Jagir 

103 

79,941 

72,bG4 

103 

■ 81,369 

92,730 




: 

of 

Begam 

Sombre. 



- 




9. Khurja 

251 

1,13,925 

82,000 

146 

1,14,409 

1,08,61a 

162 

1,20,953 

1,25,578 

162 

1,23,176 

1,49,110 

10. Jewar 

97 

92,358 

26,098 



• •• 














i 92 

88,445. 

84,650 

93 

89,642 

93,739 

Tappah Rabu- 

25 

King’s T 

ay 61. 

... 

• «# 

Ml 

) 






purah. 
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■ i 
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f ' 



‘ * * 




\ \y 


1 
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Remarks, 


Population 47,089. Musalmans one- 1 
eighth. -Principal products are cot¬ 
ton, indigo and safflower. Irriga¬ 
tion largely from the canal and the 
Kali Nadi. Proprietors and cultiva¬ 
tors are mostly Badgujars. Maafi 
lands only 17 acres. 

Population 90,678. Musalmans about 
one-fifth. Linds very good. Irri¬ 
gation abundantly from the canal. 
Cotton, indigo and safflower largely 
grown. Cultivators chiefly Bhals, 
Iiad«i&jar8, Chowhans, and Jats, also 
Brahmans and Jadons. Maafi only 
55 acres. 

Population 49,380. Musalmans about 
one-aeventh. Lands chiefly poor. 
Principal products are cotton, in¬ 
digo, and safflower. Irrigation from 
wells and partly from the canal. 
Cultivators are Chowhans, Jais- 
wars, Jats, and Brahmun3. Maafi 
only 155 acres,. 
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misr^ 



11. Dankour ... 

183 

73,390 

26,030 

87 

60,719 

44,340 

) 

4 





} 115 

90,512j 

Kasnah ... 

101 

67,751 

21,371 

73 

44,545 

30,807 

) 


12. Dadri 

169 

1,07,156 

60,673 

153 

47,891 

63,921 

{ 177 

1,41,332 

Shikarpur... 

65 

50,607 

15,287 

54 

41,410 

20,429 

5 


13. SikandarabAd, 

169 

53,287 

12,190 

66 

51,974 

74,071 

7 


*© Adah *«, 

39 

21,064 

6,452 

12 

17,081 

27,274 

V 154 

[99,030 

T i 1 b e gam- 

24 

12,235 

3,376 

14* 

6,288 

3,601 

) 


pur. 










49,865 


115 


1,08,363 


17' 


81,929 


154 


95,764 


1,38,470 


1,00,955 


72,201 Population 47,612, Musaimans about 
15 per cent. Lands mostly poor. 
Irrigation from the canal. Chief pro¬ 
ducts are cotton and the rabi grains. 
Cultivators principally Gujars and 
Bargain Rajp&ts. Twelve of the vil¬ 
lages are maafi. 

1,40,539 Population 73,486. Mnsalmans about 
one-seventh. Irrigation from the 
canal and the Hindan. Cultivators 
chiefly Gujars, Gahlots, Ahars and 
data. Tobacco is largely produced 
in the Gahlot villages. In others 
cotton and indigo are the valuable 
crops. 

1,06,216 Population 75,381. Mnsalmans about 
one-fourth. Irrigation from canal. 
Cultivators, Gahlots, Tonwars, 
Ahars. Ahirs, Gujars and Jats. Cot- 

I ton, indigo and safflower largely 
produced. 
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